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PREFACE 


“A Church that does not keep its heroes in rev¬ 
erent and intelligent memory,” some one has said, 
“is unworthy of them and unworthy of its past.” 
This volume represents an effort to record the 
deeds of the men and women of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church in India who, in the various stations 
where the work was established and developed, 
devoted themselves to this great task. 

This is not an “official” volume. The plan for 
it was approved by the Bishops of Southern Asia, 
but the writers of the various chapters were select¬ 
ed by the editor, and these pages bear the authority 
only of those who' have written them. Most of the 
chapters were written about the end of 1927 or the 
beginning of 1928, which has necessitated the adding 
of postscripts to many of them. The illustrations 
were selected by the editor, who therefore must 
bear the responsibility of including the portraits 
that appear. The selecting was a difficult task, for 
it is obvious that portraits of all who have served 
could not be included. The general rule was follow¬ 
ed that no missionary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions who had not served at least twenty years 
on this field should have an individual portrait. 
The same rule, with a few exceptions, was applied 
to members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and to Nationals. If only space and funds 
had permitted, it would have been a joy to include 
portraits of all who, both in the past, and during 
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recent years, have built their lives into the structure 
and fibre of the Church. 

While this volume was primarily thought of as a 
book of reference, it was found that a real element 
of inspiration might also be in it. Even a simple re¬ 
cord of what the pioneers accomplished, under their 
difficult surroundings and with a paucity of workers 
and limited means, brings a glow to the heart. 
“But by My Spirit, saith the Lord,” is written 
large on the records of all our beginnings, and the 
wonderful growth and development that have fol¬ 
lowed through the decades. 

The story of the early days is necessarily taken 
up mostly with the labours of the missionaries, 
but as the record is brought down to more recent 
years, the names of Indian Christian men and 
women begin to appear and the contribution of the 
Nationals takes on more significance. Doubtless the 
history of the Church between the present time and 
the date when the centennial celebration is held will 
be as much concerned with the achievements of the 
Nationals as with those of the foreign missionaries. 

Among other things that stand out in this historic¬ 
al record is the fact that men and women of many 
lands have united in carrying forward the work. 
The list includes Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Canadians, Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. The success of the 
woi'k, its all round development and permanence are 
due in considerable measure to the combined con¬ 
tributions of these various national Units. The 
genius of each of these various races has greatly 
enriched the life of Q»r Church in India, while the 
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uniting Christ has brought all together in a wonder¬ 
ful harmony of sacrificial service. Likewise, it is 
perfectly apparent that the great variety of races, 
castes and classes of people in India itself have 
been brought together into a beautiful whole by the 
love and power of the Lord Jesus Christ. In Him, 
and through Him a unity has been achieved that is 
one of the most striking facts of our history. 

These pages furnish, as clearly as anyone could 
desire, evidence of the transforming power of 
Christ. What He has been able to do, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, in the lives of the men 
and women of India as shown in these pages, is 
proof of His saving, regenerating power. With 
strong faith our fathers came to this land to pro¬ 
claim the Saviour of men, the Eedeemer of the 
world; and with fullest confidence, in the light of 
what He has already done, their successors can 
publish the record of His saving grace and His 
mighty triumphs. He, and He alone, can save 
India. In this story, with its visions and victories, 
the praise belongs to Christ: the kingdom, the power 
and the glory belong to our God. 

B. T. B. 

Dharur Camp Grounds, 

Nov. 30th, 1931. 
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INTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


The story of the founding of the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the various stations 
of this field needs to be supplemented by a general 
statement that will give an idea of the development 
of the work as a whole. This deserves a volume 
to itself, but can be undertaken here only in very 
brief outline. 

The year 1856 marks the landing of Dr. William 
Butler in India as the founder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this land, and thus we cele¬ 
brate the Diamond Jubilee this year, 1931. The 
first step in this direction was taken in 1852, con¬ 
cerning which Dr. Butler, some years after reach¬ 
ing India, wrote as follows:— 

“On November 8, 1852, the General Missionary Com¬ 
mittee, with the bishops and the Board, resolved to extend 
the foreign work of our Church by instituting missions 
m Bulgaria and India, and appropriations for this purpose 
were then made and renewed during the two following 
years pending inquiry and requisite arrangements. 

“I received my commission as superintendent and my 
letter of instructions in March, 1856, and left for my 
distant field on April 9 in the “Canada”. My attention 
was directed in my instructions to the Western Presidency, 
to North-eastern Bengal, to North Mysore, and to the 
North-western Provinces (now the United Provinces). A 
large discretion was allowed me, after due inquiry in 
London and Calcutta, and, if need be, in the localities 
named, in choosing the field to be occupied by the Mission¬ 
ary Society of our Church. Having sought all the 
information within my reach to enable me to decide this 
important question, I was led very decidedly to prefer a 
location in North-west India. 

“The reasons for my choice of this part of the country 
were laid before Bishop Simpson and the Board of 
Managers in a full report, dated Bareilty, March 10, 1857, 
one year exactly after receiving my commission. My 
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report was accepted and the choice approved, and thus the 
first great step was taken toward founding our India 
Mission.” 

In the early part of 1857 the following statement 
was made by Dr. Butler who, landing at Calcutta 
on September 25th, 1856, had gone on to Benares, 
-Allahabad, Lucknow, and then settled down at 
Bareilly to open his first mission station:— 

“Contrary, indeed, to his expectations, your humble 
representative has been called to ‘stand before kings/ and 
to have all the assistance which ‘the powers that be’ can 
render him. Bishops, magistrates, judges, commissioners, 
and even the governor himself, have all been led providen¬ 
tially to welcome your mission to the shores of India.” 

The urgent need of bringing the Gospel to that 
part of India may be gathered from the statement 
made by Dr. Butler in 1864, when he was reviewing 
the situation previous to his return to America, at 
the end of eight years of most strenuous and 
successful work:— 

“It seems but yesterday, as it were, when I first entered 
Lucknow and Bareilly, and toiled up alone through both 
these provinces; and there was hardly a ray of Christian 
light, for there was not one missionary to be found living 
among all the millions from Jaunpore to llurdw^ar. No 
chapels or congregations or schools in those great native 
cities.” 

/By “both these provinces*’ Dr. Butler meant 
Oudh and Rohilkhand. This field contained at that 
lime, according to a statement in the Missionary 
Society’s report, a population equal “nearly to one- 
lialf the souls in the United States.” In first 
choosing that field, and then in occupying it, 
Dr. William Butler showed such wisdom and zeal 
that won for him the admiration of the Church and 
gave him for all time a great name in the history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a name to which 
he added fresh honours when, some years later, he 
founded our Church in Mexico. On the eve of 
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leaving India, Dr. Butler summarized his work as ' 
Superintendent in the following words:— 

“Nine of the most important cities have been occupied, 
land obtained and secured by requisite legal forms, nine¬ 
teen mission houses built or purchased, ten chapels and 
sixteen school-houses erected, two large orphanages provid¬ 
ed. and a well appointed printing establishment founded 
in the center of our field. Twelve congregations have 
been gathered and ten small Churches organized, while 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-two scholars, male 
and female, are being instructed daily in our Christian 
schools.” 

The nine cities to which he refers were,—Bareilly, 
Naini Tal, Lucknow, Moradabad, Shahjahanpur, 
Budaun, Bijnor, Sitapur and Rae-Bareli. Gonda 
w r as visited towards the latter part of 1864, hut 
occupied the following spring. These have all 
become permanent stations, and remain a tribute 
to the good judgment showed by our founder in the 
selection of the main centres for the great task. 
Before he left, twenty missionaries, including 
himself, had been sent out to this field by the 
Missionary Society. . The number they had prom¬ 
ised was twenty-five, and we find William Butler 
pleading for the remaining five to be sent. He 
adds a statement which showed that he had a true 
vision of the nature of the undertaking. He re¬ 
marks:—“After all that has been said, our Church 
: has probably but a very inadequate realization of 
the magnitude of the work which God has laid out 
for her here.” The statement, with broad excep¬ 
tions, applies as much today to the general church 
membership at the Home Base, after these seventy- 
five years of work. 

The year 1870 marks a turning-point in the 
. history: of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India. 
With this period two names are notably associated, 
—William Taylor, the evangelist of world-wide 
service and reputation, and James M. Thoburn, the 
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missionary who in north India was coming to the 
front as Methodism’s greatest seer and statesman 
on this field, and who became our first Bishop for 
Southern Asia. William Taylor came to India on 
the invitation of J. M. Thoburn, and in the brief 
period of five years had accomplished an unprece¬ 
dented work of evangelism. He visited and held 
most successful “revival services” in most of our 
stations in the upper India field, and led the way 
into new regions. In rapid succession Cawnpore, 
Bombay, Poona, Secunderabad, Madras, Bangalore, 
Calcutta and other centres were entered. The 
significant thing is that the people, mainly Euro¬ 
pean and Anglo-Indian, with a few Indians of the 
educated classes, immediately raised the question 
of their being organized into congregations and 
being affiliated with our Church. This was a critic¬ 
al matter, involving a very wide extension of our 
territory and changing the nature of our responsi¬ 
bilities in those centres so far distant from the 
province where our work had developed during the 
fourteen years of our history. 

This problem arose definitely and acutely first at 
Bombay. The “Fellowship Bands” which William 
Taylor had organized in each place where converts 
liad been gathered, served well temporarily and for 
local purposes, but when the members began to 
move away to new places, these Bands could no 
longer serve to hold them together. Then came 
a request signed by eighty-three persons belonging 
to the seven “Fellowship Bands” in Bombay, that 
they be organized into a branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The story of this is told in 
• detail in the chapter on Bombay, written by 
Frederick Wood, and need not be repeated here. 
William Taylor decided to take the step, which 
subsequently was taken in other cities where the 
conditions demanded' it. Thus was the question 
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forced upon our Church, and settled in favour of 
organizing and affiliating these congregations. 

It now became a vital question as to whether the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should hold to its 
selected and restricted field in the Northwestern 
(now United) Provinces, or accept the wider 
evangelistic openings and successes as an indica¬ 
tion that God was calling to more extended fields. 
James M. Thoburn took up the discussion of this 
most important question in the columns of the 
‘‘Lucknow Witness,’’ (later the “Indian Witness”), 
and stood for our Church officially entering those 
distant fields and assuming full responsibility. 
The quality of Christian statesmanship which made 
Thoburn such a great leader in the years ahead, 
is clearly indicated by his earliest utterances on this 
subject. Following the annual conference of 1871, 
he wrote as follows in the “Lucknow Witness,” of 
which he was then editor:— 

“A resolution, which may ultimately prove an impor¬ 
tant one, was adopted by the Conference with reference 

to the extension of its w T ork beyond the present 

boundaries of the Mission. Entering India at a com¬ 
paratively late day, this Church wisely sought out 
a sphere of labour. Time has shown that this was 
a wise choice, but of late years it has been felt by 

many connected with the Mission that all the rest 

of India was closed against these trans-Ganges brethren. 
If Methodism in India is to have a career in any measure 
corresponding to that it has achieved in America, it must 
of necessity overleap artificial boundary lines. It pro¬ 
fesses to follow where God leads, and must be willing to 
keep close behind the pillar of fire though it be led around 
the earth. Hence it will not do to assume that because 
it has been led into Oudh and Rohilcund it must not be 
led elsewhere. For some time past it has seemed to some 
that God beckoned these brethren toward other points, 
and after much prayer and anxious thought it has been 
finally resolved to organize Churches in all places where 
converted persons sought for Church fellowship, provided 
that such persons have been converted under the ministry 

133—c 
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of this Church. This proviso will guard against any mere 
proselytism, and will also prevent any complication with 
other Missions. It was also resolved to open evangelistic 
missions in Bombay and Bengal, provided any clear indi¬ 
cations of God’s will should be manifested pointing toward 
those fields. To this also was added a proviso that these 
missions be purely evangelistic, and that no native helpers 
be employed in them save those raised up from among 
the converts and supported by their contributions. It re 
mains to be seen whether this action was premature or not. 
Another year will probably convince these brethren either 
that they have a wider mission in India than they first 
contemplated, or that they have not in the present instance 
wisely interpreted the indications of God’s providence. 
Meanwhile let them be careful to east in the net in the 
spot which the Master points out, and they cannot very 
seriously err.” 

The “proviso” in the Resolution referred to, 
that “no native helpers be employed in them (these 
“evangelistic missions in Bombay and Bengal”) 
save those raised up from among the converts and 
supported by them,” was soon set aside. As the 
work grew, its magnitude and prospects made it 
clear to our leaders that the larger responsibility 
must be assumed. William Taylor organized his 
“Self-supporting” congregations and churches, and 
by the year 1876, the South India annual conference 
had been organized, at Bombay, under the presi¬ 
dency of Bishop E. G. Andrews. William Taylor, 
on his own responsibility, undertook to call and 
locally provide for the support of the missionaries 
who would come to pioneer the work. Under this 
plan a truly remarkable achievement was carried 
through under William Taylor’s inspiration and 
leadership. This is not to be wondered at when we 
note that men of the calibre and spirit of John E. 
Robinson (later Bishop), 0. B. Ward, C. P. Hard, 
D. 0. Ernsberger responded to the call, and that 
men like Dennis Osborne, G. K. Gilder and W. F. 
Oldham (later Bishop) were found on the field. 
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By 1872, the question had been so far settled 
that J. M. Thoburn was assigned to the task at 
Calcutta, and entered upon his amazing career, that 
took him inside seven yfears to Burma, in another 
five to Singapore, and, on the close of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, to Manila. During these 
same years he became nationally known in India, 
and in America was perhaps the most influential 
and inspiring voice ever heard from India. Tho¬ 
burn was the great proponent of the policy of 
expansion, as it came to be called, and his name was 
mentioned for the episcopacy years before he was 
finally elected. 

At the same time Thoburn was recognized as 
the greatest champion of the Mass Movement. This 
work started early in the ’80’s in the upper India 
field, and from that time until the end of the cen¬ 
tury, Bishop Thoburn supported the work on the 
field and represented it at the Home Base with an 
ability that amounted to genius, and with a pro¬ 
phetic utterance that made his the most persuasive 
and compelling voice in our congregations and 
conferences. 

The years after William Taylor left India de¬ 
monstrated at least two things very clearly, (1) that 
the self-supporting plan was breaking down as the 
work developed and expanded, and (2) that the 
English Churches that were established soon became 
centres of vernacular evangelistic effort to such an 
extent as to overshadow the work among the Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians. In this way from each 
English Church there radiated influences that went 
far afield, resulting in the building up of vernac¬ 
ular congregations, followed by the opening up of 
schools. All this resulted in the necessity of caring 
for this work in the ordinary way, and in due time 
it was merged with the regular work, the “Taylor 
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men” receiving their appointment and support just 
as did all the missionaries. 

The growing problem of supervising the wide¬ 
spread work throughout our India, Burma and 
Malaysia field led to the request that the General 
Conference should make over matters pertaining to 
this field, as included in Part IV of the Discipline, 
to a central conference representing all parts of the 
field. This was granted at the General Conference 
of 1884, and in 1885 the first session of the Central 
Conference was held. Thus a very great step 
forward in self-determination was made possible. 
The Central Conference was held biennially up to 
1900, since which time it has met each quadren- 
nium. The powers delegated to it by General Con¬ 
ference have been greatly extended, and the logical 
development of this policy will bring complete 
autonomy to the foreign field. Central Conferences 
were subsequently set up in all the major mission 
fields, and the process of decentralization has thus 
been facilitated and hastened throughout world¬ 
wide Methodism. 

A second important step taken to care for the 
rapid extension and development of the work on the 
Southern Asia field was the election of a resident 
Bishop to administer its affairs. This effort, 
started by; India in 1876, succeeded in 1888 when 
James Mills Thoburn was elected Missionary 
Bishop for India and Malaysia. In 1900, Edwin 
Wallace Parker of the North India Conference and 
Frank Wesley Warne of the Bengal Conference were 
elected Missionary Bishops by the General Confer¬ 
ence, and in 1904 William F. Oldham and John 
Edward Robinson were elected. 

The General Conference of 1912 elected John 
Wesley Robinson a Missionary Bishop for India, 
and William Perry Eveland for Malaysia. The 
General Conference of 1920 departed from the 
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practice of electing Missionary Bishops for the 
foreign fields, and elected Bishop Warne and 
Bishop Robinson General Superintendents, assign¬ 
ing them to residence in India. It also elected 
Frederick B. Fisher and H. Lester Smith General 
Superintendents and assigned them both to India. 
In 1924, the General Conference elected Brenton 
Thoburn Badley a General Superintendent, and 
assigned him to India. At the Central Conference 
of Southern Asia, held at Cawnpore during the 
closing days of 1930 and the first days of 1931, a 
new step forward was taken by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India when Jashwant Rao 
Chitambar was elected a Bishop, or General Super¬ 
intendent,—the first Indian Bishop of our Church. 
This was hailed with great satisfaction all over 
our field, and has given fresh evidence to the 
Church at the Home Base that India Methodism 
is growing in strength and ability to administer her 
own work. 

This is a record of our Episcopacy for Southern 
Asia. A study and analysis of it shows that there 
have been five distinct periods as to our episcopal 
supervision. (1) The first period was from 1856 
to 1864, when this field was administered as a 
“Mission,” under the superintendency of William 
Butler. The Bishops in charge were resident in 
the United States, being Bishops Matthew Simpson, 
E. S. Janes, and Edward Thomson. (2) The 
second period extended from 1864 to 1888, when this 
field had been organized into annual conferences, 
and visiting General Superintendents from America 
administered its affairs. The following were as¬ 
signed, under this plan, to visit India:—Bishop 
Thomson 1864; Bishop Kingsley 1870; Bishop 
Harris 1874; Bishop Andrews 1876; Bishop Bow¬ 
man 1879; Bishop Merrill 1881; Bishop Foster 
1883; Bishop Hurst 1885; Bishop Hurst 1887. 
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(3) The third period was from 1888 to 1920, during 
which period the field was administered by a 
Missionary Bishop resident in India, and General 
Superintendents who made quadrennial visits and 
at such times presided jointly over the annual con¬ 
ferences. Under this plan the following Bishops 
visited India-Bishop Fowler 1889; Bishop Malla- 
leu 1893; Bishop Walden 1896; Bishop Foss 1898; 
Bishop Warren 1904; Bishop Fitz Gerald 1906; 
Bishop McDowell 1910; Bishop Burt 1918. (4) The 

fourth period was from 1920 to 1930, during which 
time this field was administered by General Super¬ 
intendents elected by General Conference and as¬ 
signed to India, namely Bishop Warnc, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, Bishop Fisher, Bishop Smith and 
(from 1924) Bishop Badley. (5) The fifth period 
began with 1931, when Bishop Chitambar was 
elected to the episcopacy by our Central Confer¬ 
ence, so that now the field is administered jointly 
by Bishops elected by General Conference and 
assigned to residence in India and a Bishop elected 
by the Central Conference of Southern Asia. In 
the process of time we shall probably have only 
Bishops elected by Central Conference for our own 
field. This, however, belongs not to the realm of 
history but of prophecy. 

The Southern Asia field now has eleven annual 
conferences and a Mission, the Malaysia and Philip¬ 
pine Islands having been constituted into a sepa¬ 
rate Central Conference field (Southeastern Asia) 
in 1920. These annual conferences came into exist¬ 
ence in the following order: In 1864 the India 
Mission Conference; 1874 the India Annual Con¬ 
ference, with the Bombay Mission and the Bengal 
Mission; 1876 the South India annual conference; 
1888 the Bengal annual conference; 1892 the 
Bombay annual conference; 1893 the Northwest 
India annual conference; in this same year the 
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Bengal annual conference became the Bengal- 
Burma annual conference; 1901 the Burma Mission 
conference at which time the Bengal annual con¬ 
ference was recreated; 1905 the Central Provinces 
Mission conference; 1921 the Gujarat annual con¬ 
ference ; 1922 the Lucknow annual conference; 1923 
the Indus River annual conference; The Bhabua 
Mission was established in 1920. 

In the year 1906, the Jubilee of our Church in 
India was celebrated, with a memorable 'central 
celebration held at Bareilly, at which Mrs. William 
Butler and Miss Clementina Butler were present, 
along with a distinguished company of people from 
America and many parts of Southern Asia. The 
story of that Jubilee was admirably told in a volume 
replete with interest by Dr. F. B. Price, while the 
record of the first fifty years of our Church in 
India was published by Dr. J. E. Scott, under the 
title, “History of Fifty Years,” a most valuable 
book. 

The year 1905 saw the beginning of a great 
spiritual awakening among the young people of 
our Church on this field, particularly among the boys 
and girls of our schools. This continued through 
1906 with unabated force, bringing in a new era. In 
a booklet published that year, the writer of these 
lines said:— 

“When the history of the Church in India is written, 
the year 1905 will stand out as the one when began that 
marvellous and widespread manifestation of the power of 
the Holy Spirit, which brought Pentecost out of the dim 
past into the living present. The Holy Ghost has fallen 
on us as at the beginning. Baptism with the Holy Ohost 
and with fire, has met with an epoch-making exemplifica¬ 
tion. The second chapter of Acts is now understood in 
this land,—we have now a version of our own.” 

That spiritual revival, coming as it did at the 
beginning of the new national awakening, prepared 
our Church for most responsible tasks, and gave us 
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a trained ministry without which the victories of 
the past two decades could not have been achieved. 

This year, during the closing months of 1931, and 
the opening weeks of 1932, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India celebrates her seventy-fifth anni¬ 
versary. This Diamond Jubilee, though held during 
a time of world-wide depression, and at a time 
when continued financial reductions in the mission¬ 
ary appropriations from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, together with a very great reduction in 
the missionary personnel, add seriously to our 
burdens and multiply our problems, is one that 
gives us many reasons for great encouragement 
and rejoicing. The spirit of our missionaries and 
Indian members of conference was never stronger, 
while in the fiery furnace of affliction the pure gold 
of their characters shines more brightly than ever 
before. 

The coming of Miss Clementina Butler, daughter 
of William Butler, the founder of our Church in 
India, has brought great satisfaction to our Church 
on this field. Everywhere the Indian people of the 
main centres of our work which she is able to visit, 
are receiving her with great respect and high 
enthusiasm. Her messages are bringing hope and 
encouragement to our congregations. As a repre¬ 
sentative of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, she brings to our minds the wonderful 
development and marked successes achieved by 
that Society. When Miss Butler, with her honour¬ 
ed mother, visited us at the time of the Jubilee in 
1906, the total number of W. F. M. S. missionaries 
on this field was 104. Today, after a quarter of a 
century the number has risen to 262, an increase of 
more than 150 per cent during this period. This 
helps to offset the heavy and almost terrifying losses 
that our Board of Foreign Missions has sustained. 
Within the past seven years this Board has reduced 
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its missionary force in India at such a rate that more 
than half the missionaries have been withdrawn, 
and all the increase of the previous twenty years 
lias disappeared. In 1906, the Board of Foreign 
Missions reported 231 missionaries, while at the 
end of 1931 we can register no increase. During 
the same period the total Christian community of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in India has risen 
from 185,258 to 512,303, which is a wonderful in¬ 
crease, but not what it might have been had the 
number of missionaries and Indian workers of all 
grades been increased in keeping with the growth 
of the work. The property valuations during the 
same quarter of a century have risen from a little 
over seven million Rupees to nearly twenty-five 
millions. Take it all together, we have deep reasons 
for thankfulness and abundant cause for joining in 
a great Jubilee. 

God has given the increase; to His Name be the 
glory. 


Bombay. 


Bkenton Thoburn Badley. 




CHAPTER t 


BAREILLY * 

By Bishop Bhbnton Thobuun Badley, M.A., LLJ). 

Bareilly was entered by William Butler, the 
founder of the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, on December 7th, 1856. Here he 
secured a house in the Cantonments and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Joel T. Janvier, an Indian 
preacher obtained from the American Presbyterian 
Mission, lie started his great work in India. A 
small congregation was gathered, and services were 
held at his bungalow. Lucknow had been selected 
as the first station, but, failing to secure a residence 
there, Dr. Butler had moved on to Bareilly. 

Early in 1857, signs of the approaching “Indian 
Mutiny” began to appear, and after the massacre 
at Meerut on the 10th of May, the British officials 
at Bareilly succeeded in getting Dr. Butler, with 
Mrs. Butler and their two children to leave for 
Naini Tal, which had been selected as the place for 
refuge on the part of such Europeans as could leave 
their stations in that part of the Province. When 
Dr. Butler left Naini Tal after nine months, it was 
to go via Mussooric to Delhi, and then Agra, where 
he met the first recruits to the mission from 
America in March, 1858, and returned thence by the 
same route to Naini Tal to await the time when he 
could return once more to Oudh and Roliilkhand, 
He did not re-enter Bareilly until August, 1858, 
when he saw the ruins of his former home. 

On May 31st, 1857, the Mutiny broke out at 
Bareilly, with a general massacre of the European 

* Note. —The writer of this chapter is indebted both to Mrs. F. P. 
(Mrs. W. A.) Mansell and Miss Nora B. Waugh for valuable material 
connected withjthe history of our work at Bareilly. 
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inhabitants. Dr. Butler was at Naini Tal, and Joel 
Janvier was just finishing the Sunday service at the 
mission house, preaching from the text, “Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” The guns began to boom 
during the closing prayer. The little congregation 
was attacked, and among those who were slain was 
Miss Maria Bolst, an Anglo-Indian young woman 
who had joined the Butlers in this first effort to do 
Christian work in Rohilkhand. Joel Janvier and 
his wife escaped death by flight, and made their way 
to Allahabad where they remained until the Mutiny 
was quelled, when he again joined Dr. Butler in 
the work. The Butler house was burned down, and 
ho lost his valuable library and virtually all his 
earthly possessions. The foundations of the house 
may still be seen, about a mile from the present 
site occupied by the Mission. 

When word came from America, the strange 
coincidence was disclosed 'that! on the very day, 
and almost the exact hour, that the Bareilly 
massacre took place, there was held at Boston 
the farewell meeting to Dr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Humphrey and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pierce, the 
first recruits of our Church for our work in 
India. Thus was Cod providing for the fulfil¬ 
ment of His word preached at Bareilly on the day 
of the massacre, when the “little flock” had been 
assured, in faith, that God would give them the 
kingdom. The same “little flock” today, after 
seventy-five years, has grown to number more than 
half a million, and has spread all over India, from 
Lahore to Madras, from Karachi to Calcutta, 
Rangoon and on, to Singapore and Manila, while in 
twenty different languages India’s converted ones 
sing, “The Kingdom is cpming.” 

A new beginning was made by Methodism at 
Bareilly when, on February 26th, 1859, Dr. J. L. 
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Humphrey and his wife entered the city. In refer¬ 
ring to his arrival, Dr. Humphrey says, in his book, 
“Twenty-one Years in India,” that exactly one year 
before, two British armies had converged at 
Bareilly, one from the blast under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and the other from the West, being Gener¬ 
al Penney’s Division, meeting on the site of the 
Government College. So, too, in 1859 there was a 
meeting of two at Bareilly, one a missionary from 
the West and the other an Indian preacher from 
the East. This was Joel Janvier, with his wife and 
two children,—back in Bareilly, thinking of the 
“little flock.” Thus was Bareilly re-occupied, the 
city of which Dr. Butler wrote in one of his reports 
as follows:— 

“As to great cities, a man must see India to know 
how densely people can be packed together in a 
given space. Bareilly is not our largest city, and 
yet there are but six cities in the United States and 
the same number in England which exceed it in 
population. It is equal to Providence, Lowell, 
Salem, and Portland united.” Today, Providence, 
with a population of 252,000 is about twice as large 
as Bareilly. 

Dr. Humphrey took up his residence at “Kashmiri 
Kotlii”, a large Indian mansion put at the disposal 
of the Mission by the British Government. Hero 
Dr. Butler joined him in December of that year, and 
also Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Waugh who were members 
of the large party of nine men and women arriving 
from America the latter part of that year, of whom 
the other members were Mr. (later Bishop) and 
Mrs. E. W. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Downey, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Judd and Mr. J. M. Thoburn 
(later Bishop). “Kashmiri Kothi” w r as not only 
poorly placed, but was too large to serve as a resi¬ 
dence for our missionaries. Dr. Waugh, writing 
about it, says, “So ample was the space that withiji 
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one year it gave accommodation to the superin¬ 
tendent, Dr. Butler and family, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
Humphrey, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Waugh, Mrs. 
Downey and Rev. and "Mrs. S. Knowles and family.” 
lie adds, “After much search and effort the place 
now occupied by eight or ten mission buildings, at 
the dividing line between the Cantonments and the 
city proper, was secured.” The work of building 
was begun without delay, in which Dr. Waugh assist 
ed Dr. Butler. The former writes, “The year of 
work on these two bungalows (opposite the Church, 
and still occupied) was a very trying one. Finally, 
the two buildings were finished, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Butler moved in from their cook-house, in which 
they had been living for a time, and Mrs. Waugh, 
Mrs. Downey and I moved into the smaller, but 
still commodious and convenient house.” These 
were the first bungalows ever built in India by our 
Mission. What stories of service their occupants 
during the past seventy years could tell! 

In March, 1859, J. L. Humphrey preached his first 
sermon in the Bareilly bazaar, the text being 
John 3: 16, and on July 24th of that year, he 
baptised our first convert in India, Zahur-ul-Haqq, 
a young man of a good Mohammedan family, who, 
in 1882, became our first Indian Presiding Wider 
(district superintendent). Regarding Zahur-ul- 
Haqq, Dr. Humphrey wrote,—“For thirty-eight 
years he lived a bright example of the power of 
grace to save, and preached the Gospel of his blessed 
Lord through all that long period with patience, 
tact and love. We have had none among our 
native ministers more useful, loved or honored 
by all he came in contact with, not only among 
Christians, but all classes of the native community.” 
This he wrote forty-five years gfter baptising 
Zahur-ul-Haqq. 



The first Indian Preacher The Founder The first Indian Convert 

Joel T. Janvier William Butler Zahur-til Haqq 
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In December, 1859, Dr. Humphrey made a trip to 
Budauii, the first visit ever paid to that city by a 
Methodist missionary. In 1861 came the conversion 
of Ambica Cliaran, a high-caste Hindu, who suffered 
much in becoming a disciple of the Lord Jesus. 
Dr. Humphrey makes the significant remark in con¬ 
nection with tills baptism,—“We expected results.” 
And surely their faith and zeal were rewarded. 
Not long after was recorded the baptism of the 
first Sikh (or, more properly, Mazabhi-Sikh) 
converts. Among those were Main Phul Singh and 
Gurdival Singh, some of whose descendants are 
still serving the Church. 

The year 1861 marks the establishment, under 
the supervision of J. W. Waugh, of our first print¬ 
ing press in India. The first home of this 
establishment was the “Kashmiri Kotlii”, but soon 
a suitable building for it was erected on the new 
mission premises, under the direction of J. W. 
Waugh, who says, “Some of the material of that 
ruined bungalow (Dr. Butler’s) was gathered and 
used in the walls of a new printing office building”. 
Here the press continued until 1864, when Dr. Butler 
has the following item regarding it in his report:— 

“The house in which we have hitherto had the 
press, being needed as a school-house for our Girls’ 
Orphanage, (besides being too near the Orphanage 
to be occupied with propriety by a number of native 
men or boys), we had to give up that house entirely 
to the girls, and to be also occupied as a chapel, and 
have had to purchase another house for the press. 
The house is not so good as the one vacated, but 
the location is more suitable for a printing office, 
and we can improve our circumstances in other 
respects hereafter.” In 1866, the Press was re¬ 
moved to Lucknow, where it has grown to such 
groat dimensions, and has done such a notable work 
fpr Christianity in Indin, 
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At (he close of 1862 the Girls ’ Orphanage, which 
had been started at Lucknow soon after the Mutiny, 
was moved to Bareilly, where it has continued, and 
where it developed into our large Girls’ School which 
has done such a great work in the North India Con¬ 
ference. As this institution was the first venture 
of the kind undertaken by our Church, the following 
rather detailed account of its early years, written 
by Mrs. T). W. Thomas in 1870, will be of interest:— 
•Mrs. Thomas first quotes the statement made by 
the committee in charge, signed by J. L. Humphrey, 
as Secretary:— 

“The establishment of Orphanages was one of the 
first enterprises of our mission in Tndia. As early 
as October, 1857, our superintendent laid the sub¬ 
ject before the Missionary Board in New York, and 
on his suggestion in April, 1858, they adopted a 
resolution recommending the General Committee 
to allow a grant of one thousand dollars out of 
their appropriations to India for 1858, to enable 
the mission in India to commence an Orphan 
Asylum.” 

At the cjose of 1858, immediately on securing this 
action of the home authorities, our mission took 
measures to provide for helpless orphans. The 
following preamble and resolutions (somewhat 
abbreviated here) were adopted by them as they 
entered upon their work:— 

“1st. In the permissive and punitive providence of 
God, a most destructive calamity has fallen upon 
this unhappy country in the form of the late 
rebellion, by which hundreds have been made 
orphans and thus left to wretchedness and want, 
and we would snatch them as brands from the 
burning. 

“2nd. The spirit of our holy religion disposes us to 
pity the fatherless, to love our enemies, and to do 
good to those who despitefully use us and perse¬ 
cute us. This would be a tangible illustration of 
the heavenly spirit of Our religion, and as $ momv 
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ment of its benevolence and philanthropy . . . and 
would be a powerful and widely extended influ¬ 
ence in favour of the Gospel. 

"3rd. The providence of God seems to design that 
we should have the opportunity of taking the 
children of the murderers of our countrymen and 
training them, with His blessing, as agents to aid 
in preaching and building up the Faith. 

"4th. Therefore Resolved: (i) That in the judgment 
of this mission, the establishment of an Orphanage 
in connection with our missionary work is a wise 
and vitally important measure, dictated aliko by 
a living faith, which relies on God for His blessing, 
and by a judicious foresight, which looks to a 
rapid and permanent extension of our work by a 
system of native agents. (Thus early were the 
first steps towards "Imdianization contemplated’’), 
(ii) That with concurrence and sanction of the 
Board, the establishment of an Orphanage be and 
is hereby determined upon, the number for the 
present being limited to one hundred and fifty 
girls, all to be legally secured to us!” 

Mrs. Thomas then adds:— 

"Notwithstanding there were many poor and wretched 
orphans in the country at this time, such was the 
prejudice of the natives, that it was very difficult 
for missionaries to obtain possession of them, 
especially of the orphan girls. Up to the close 
of 1860 there had been only thirteen orphan girls 
received. But owing to the famine that spread 
over the land soon after the Mutiny, it soon became 
an easier matter to rescue these helpless girls, so 
that in 1861 there v f ere 41 girls in the Orphanage, 
the number having trebled in one year. 

"This Orphanage v r as first established in Lucknow, 
under the successful supervision of the late lament¬ 
ed Mrs. Pierce. Early in 1861 Mrs. Pierce was 
joined by Miss Husk who rendered very efficient 
service for about two years, when she was appoint¬ 
ed with Rev. J. IT. Messmore (whom she had 
married) to the Boys’ Orphanage in Sliahjahan- 
pore. In November, 1862, Mrs. Pierce was called 
to yield her long cherished charge with her life. 
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Her sympathies and tlie affections of her heart 
clung to her orphan girls until the last moment 
of her life. 

“In consequence of its limited accommodation in 
Lucknow, the Orphanage was removed at the 
close of 1862, to its present location in Bareilly. 
After the death of Mrs. Pierce, her husband, the 
Rev. Ralph Pierce, was in charge for about one 
year, assisted by Mrs. Thomas, Miss White and 
Miss Porter. In September, 1863, its present 
Managers, Rev. D. W. and Mrs. Thomas, were 
appointed in charge. At this time there were 
about one hundred and thirty-five or forty girls.” 

It is worthy of special note that in the reports as 
early as this there is a reference to a “Medical 
Class,” which is explained by the fact that at the 
suggestion of and with the help of Dr. J. L. 
Humphrey, an elementary conrse in medicine was 
given to some of the girls, to qualify them for 
simple medical work. Dr. (Miss) Clara Swain 
later inaugurated our medical work at Bareilly 
under the auspices of the 'Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

The Bareilly Orphanage for Boys was sfarted 
immediately after the opening of the work after the 
Mutiny. Major (afterwards General) Gowan gave 
the first boy; subsequently the Government at 
Lucknow gave four boys to Dr. Butler, and these, 
with others, brought the total up to twelve, when 
the Orphanage was opened at Bareilly. In 1860, 
the number of boys had increased to 60, under the 
management of J. W. Waugh; and in 1861, the insti¬ 
tution was removed to Shajahanpur, where it has 
had a great history under such men as T. S. 
Johnson, John Blackstock and others. 

In 1864, the Superintendent, Dr. Butler, just prior 
to his return to the United States, on the completion 
of his task in India, made an inventory of the prop¬ 
erty all kinds owned by the mission at Bareilly. 
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Following is the list:— 

Land, twenty and a half acres, and site 
for zyate in the native city 
Three mission residences 
Three native helpers’ houses 
One chapel in the Sadar Bazaar 
A cemetery, inclosing, etc. .. 

Chapel requisites 
School requisites 
Itinerating requisites 
Miscellaneous 


Rs. a. p. 

967 14 0 
15,500 0 0 
450 0 0 
100 0 0 
75 0 0 
363 0 0 
82 12 0 
560 0 0 
28 0 0 


Total value of property in the 
Bareilly Mission .. 


18,126 10 0 


In September, 1868 that original and forceful 
personality, Dr. D. W. Thomas, was instrumental 
in opening an “Industrial Establishment,” the 
forerunner of all our subsequent mission industrial 
enterprises in this land. It met with immediate 
success. In 1869, Dr. Thomas reports 96 workmen 
employed, and offers to take 25 Christian boys as 
apprentices. The following year T. J. Scott has 
the following interesting statement on the work of 
the ‘ ‘ Establishment. ’ ’ 

“The Industrial Institution built up by Bro. 
Thomas continues to flourish. This institution was 
mentioned last year as having been established for 
the relief of poor Christians. A village of forty 
families has grown up in connection with it. Sixty- 
three Christian men and forty Christian women find 
employment here. They are engaged in making 
cabinet furniture; in working in iron and brass; in 
weaving carpets, cotton cloth, towels, etc. Manu¬ 
factures to the amount of $8,556 were turned out 
by this establishment last year. As an experiment 
it is fully self-supporting. It must not be thought 
that there is something in all this tending to the 
error of communism. Our rule is to leave the 

133-3 
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Christian among their own people and at the work 
in which they are found. This Industrial Establish¬ 
ment is simply to afford relief to Christians who 
lose their means of livelihood on professing Chris¬ 
tianity, or whose support has become in some way 
precarious by this profession. It does thus often 
happen. Those employed in the institution receive 
wages simply for the work they do, and no idleness 
is encouraged.” In 1872 the Establishment was 
closed. 

A further evidence of the fact that the pioneer 
missionaries of our Church were alert to the practi¬ 
cal needs of the situation, is given from a statement 
in Hr. Butler’s report for the year 18f>4. He 
says:—“Brother I. L. Hauser has obtained a few 
acres of land behind his house, and is trying the 
experiment of mulberry cultivation and raising the 
silkworm to furnish a means of livelihood for his 
native Christians. ” This was only three years after 
Mr. Hauser had begun his missionary work in Tndia. 
One wonders whether the modern clever critics of 
the early missionaries have all the facts before them 
when they write and talk so glibly. 

The Bareilly Theological Seminary, the main 
institution of our Church in that city since its 
establishment in 1872, owed more to D. W. Thomas 
in its early days than to any other man. He was 
its first Principal, arid served six years in all in 
that capacity. Hr. Thomas utilized his personal 
funds and his financial ability in establishing the 
Seminary on a sound basis. In 1872, he gave 
$20,000 for the endowment of the institution. In 
1873, while on furlough in the United States, he 
increased this fund to $55,480, and brought the 
building fund for the Seminary up to $ 10,250, which 
was in addition to the $ 5,000 given by the Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

It early became apparent that the scholarly mind 
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of T. J. Scott, coupled with his teacliing ability and 
personal influence over the student body, marked 
him out as the logical one to carry the work of the 
Theological Seminary to its highest point of effi¬ 
ciency. He gave himself through the long period 
of one third of a century to the one task, and left an 
indelible impression on generations of students. 
On the platform, as well as in the pulpit he was a 
“master of assemblies,” a man raised up by the 
Lord for his generation. Under his leadership the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary became the largest 
institution of its kind of our Church in all Asia. 

In 1876, the new building of the Seminary was 
completed, at a cost of Rs. 13,000, through the 
generous financial help of Mr. E. Remington, of 
Ilion, N. Y. The building was dedicated by Bishop 
E. G. Andrews who had come that year on an official 
tour. The plant was completed later by the erection 
of Butler Hall, Ernest Hall, and the Mary Collins’ 
Hall for women’s work. 

It will be of interest to look back to see how the 
small beginnings of our missionary undertaking at 
Bareilly had prospered. By the end of 1870, eleven 
years after Dr. Humphrey entered Bareilly to build 
on the ashes of the Indian Mutiny, the mission com¬ 
prised about ten stations, and the following 
statistics were reported for the entire field:—• 


Members .. .. .. 687 

Probationers .. .. 556 

Total Membership .. .. 1,243 

Adult Baptisms .. .. 133 

Infant Baptisms .. .. 160 

►Sabbath Schools .. .. 45 

Officers and Teachers .. .. 146 

Scholars .. .. .. 1,927 

Boys’ Schools .. •. 77 

Girls’ do .. .. 65 

Boys in school .. .. '3,865 

Girls’ do .. • • 1,471 
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For Bareilly, and for India as a whole, the year 
1870 inaugurated a new departure in missionary 
effort, for this year marked the arrival of Dr. (Miss) 
Clara Swain, the first missionary lady to open up 
medical work in Asia. Her work, begun at Bareilly 
that year, resulted in the establishment of our 
Bareilly Hospital for women, now bearing the 
honored name of Clara Swain. For several years 
Dr. Swain gave herself to this exacting task in 
behalf of India’s womanhood, before she retired 
to America. The work of this Hospital has grown 
to such proportions that in a single year it has been 
known to attend to forty thousand cases of all kinds. 
The Nawab of Rampur, who in 1871 made the gift 
of forty-two acres of land on which the Hospital 
stands, and with it a large house, must have realized 
how fully his hopes that the institution would be 
for the help of Indian women had been fulfilled. 
Before closing this chapter, we will look somewhat 
more closely at the development of this work. 

Tn 1878 was completed the handsome church 
building at Bareilly, reported .by George H. 
McGrew, who adds that this was “after ten years’ 
planning.” The delay was worth while, for it is 
one of the most substantial, roomy and satisfactory 
church buildings we have in India. 

In 1879, Mr. McGrew makes mention in his report 
of the conversion and baptism of “military cooks,” 
marking a new approach to the evangelistic problem. 
He further refers to the opening of work among the 
Bairagis, a class that had not hitherto been reached. 

The new Mission Cemetery was secured in 1879, 
the former one having been closed by order of the 
Government. 

In 1881, T. J. Scott has an interesting item in his 
report where he states:—“Very extensively people 
of the Chamar caste are beginning to think that they 
must become Christians.” This was the time when 
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flic beginnings of the Mass Movement appeared, but 
the movement took place first among the Lal-Begis 
and Mazabhi Sikhs, both classes belonging to 
the outeaste community. The break among the 
Chamars came much later; but the story of the 
Mass Movement in Upper India belongs to Budaun, 
Moradabad, Meerut, Delhi, Lahore and other 
centres. 

The success and growth of the Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Bareilly is one of the outstanding features 
of our work in the upper India field. Virtually all 
our trained Indian leadership during the first 
quarter of a century after this institution was 
established, went through its discipline. Among 
those who were chiefly instrumental in forming its 
ideals and creating its standards, previous to the 
time of Dr. T. J. Scott’s retirement from the work 
in 1904, were two Indian men. These were 
Rev. H. L. Mukerjee and Rev. Jwala Singh. 

The name of H. L. Mukerjee first appears in 
connection with the Seminary in 1885. From that 
time until his retirement, in 1923, his name is 
inseparable from the history of the institution. 
This record of thirty-eight consecutive years is 
almost without a parallel. Like Dr. T. J. Scott, he 
was a man raised up for the times. lie was a 
Kulhin Brahman, and his conversion cost him much 
in a worldly way, but his consecration to Christ was 
such as could stand the test of persecution and of 
time. His teaching and preaching ability, his 
dignified and courteous bearing, together with his 
pleasing social gifts, enabled him to make a notable 
contribution to the Bareilly Theological Seminary. 
Mrs. Mukerjee was a Idaughter of Joel Thomas 
Janvier, Methodism’s first Indian preacher, and 
their son, Mr. Nolin K. Mukerjee, who received his 
early training at Bareilly, has been one of north 
India’s prominent Christian laymen. At the recent 
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Central Conference he was appointed a General 
Evangelist for our Church, a position for which he 
has eminent qualifications. 

Other Indian men, previous to Dr. Scott’s retire¬ 
ment, served well and faithfully, but special mention 
must be made of Prof. Jwala Singh. He was con¬ 
verted from Hinduism when employed in the Police 
Service, and brought with him an indomitable spirit, 
a strong body and a striking personality. He soon 
showed remarkable powers on the public platform, 
and became one of the most noted of Christian 
debaters in upper India. His forensic clashes with 
leaders of Islam and the Arya Samaj were some¬ 
times too vigorous, but he knew how to turn their 
own weapons against them, and they had a dread of 
meeting him in public debate. Ilis stalwart stand 
for Christianity against all comers gave courage 
to many, while his stimulating personality was an 
asset to the seminary. His addresses on the floor 
of annual conference were always listened to with 
the keenest interest. He gave nearly twenty years 
to the work, first in 1893, and then from 189*6 on¬ 
wards, and died while there seemed to be yet many 
years of service ahead of him. 

With the retirement of Dr. T. J. Scott at the 
beginning of 1904, the question of finding his succes¬ 
sor at the Bareilly Theological Seminary became a 
most important one. All eyes turned upon William 
Albert Mansell, then superintendent of the Bijnor 
district. Born of missionary parents in Tndia, he 
had returned to the field in 1889, after completing 
his education at Ohio Wesleyan University (which 
was also T. J. Scott’s Alma Mater) and Boston 
University School of Theology. After completing 
a term of service at Lucknow, both as Professor 
and Principal of the Lucknow Christian College, he 
had served most successfully in the district super- 
iptendcncy. Ilis appointment to the principalship 
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of the Seminary was hailed with unqualified satis¬ 
faction, and proved to be a great blessing to the 
institution. The Rev. Dr. L. A. Core has the 
following paragraph in his fascinating story of the 
life and work of W. A. Mansell, on his appointment 
to the Seminary:— 

“Mansell came to the new work full of enthusiasm, 
lie loved young people. Here his work was to be 
among them exclusively. The years spent in 
district work under widely differing conditions, 
had brought him an intimate and first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of the sort of men needed. He had 
familiarized himself with every phase of evangel¬ 
istic work, and now his training received in the 
Seminary at Boston, his broad, accurate scholarship, 
his thorough knowledge of every phase of the work 
and its needs, his well-known love for India and 
Indian*, and above all his fervent devotion made 
him an ideal head of this institution, that for 
three decades had been one of the most potent and 
influential factors in the development of the work 
in all the great nothern and central Indian field/’ 

A year after Mansell’s appointment to the Semi¬ 
nary, Bishop W. P. Oldham writes:— 

“Boston Seminary did no mean job, when it trained 
young Mansell in Theology and sent him to India. 
He has an extraordinary grip on the language, 
and is perhaps the ablest Hindustani preacher 
among our men. His administration in the Semi¬ 
nary is giving unqualified satisfaction/’ 

W. A. Mansell not only maintained and advanced 
the high standard of work done at the Seminary, 
but he soon started a campaign to increase the 
accommodations for students. “In 1905 ,’ 9 says 
Dr. L. A Core, Mansell’s biographer, “he wrote”:— 

“ ‘Last year we had to reject one-third of the candi¬ 
dates recommended for admission by the various 
District Conferences, because we had not the room 
or the scholarships to provide for them. From 
present appearances, it seems likely that we shall 
have to do the same this year. There can be no 
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. ‘ doubt that the field demands a rapid increase in 
the number of educated and trained men available 
for the ministry. The candidates are forthcoming, 
but we need greatly increased resources for the 
Seminary, both in accommodations and scholar¬ 
ships, if we are to meet the demand.’ Dr. Core 
adds:—‘Through the generosity of laymen of tlio 
Erie Conference, the need for increased accom¬ 
modations was partly met. Within the bounds 
of this Conference, the splendid sum of $10,000 
uas donated, with which a line of buildings, capa¬ 
ble of accommodating fifty students was erected 
and, in 1912, opened for use.’ ” 

The work of W. A. Mansell as Principal of the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary lasted only ten 
years, but it was as notable as that of the great 
Dr. T. J. Scott. No words can better describe the 
spirit in which he wrought than those in Dr. Core’s 
biography:— 

“The main purpose of his life and work was to enrich, 
and in every way equip for better service the men 
who each year went forth to re-enforce the ranks 
of those at the forefront of the line of battle. 
This was of supreme importance. In this were 
enlisted all his brilliant powers and attainments, 
his abounding energy and tact, his love for God 
and for men. To this end he wrought all the day 
and far into the night: for this he poured out his 
great soul before his God. Every available 
means was laid under tribute. He held annually 
special services; he came into personal touch with 
each man; he prayed with them in private; he 
patiently listened to their difficulties, and wisely 
tried to lead them into a better way. Neither his 
heart nor his home was ever closed to one who 
sought his help.’* 

The need of training the wives of the preachers 
was early recognized at Bareilly as one of great 
importance, and a department of Women’s Work 
was organized and put under the charge of the 
wives of the successive Principals. A separate 
building for the women, named “Collin’s Hall,” 
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was erected before Dr. T. J. Scott retired from 
service, and a notable piece of work has been done 
here for Indian Methodism, not only by the wives 
of missionaries, but by Indian ladies of the confer¬ 
ence, notably Mrs. H. L. Mukerjee and Mrs. ,T. 
Devadasan, as well as by members of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

On the death of Dr. W. A. Mansell on March 4th, 
3913, Bishop Warne and the North India Confer¬ 
ence had another difficult problem in selecting a new 
Principal for the Seminary. This was solved 
admirably by the appointment of Dr. Lewis A. 
Core. For the third time, a son of Ohio Wesleyan 
University had been selected for the Seminary. 
Dr. Core reached India in 1890, after completing his 
course at Delaware, and securing his theological 
degree from Boston University School of Theology. 
He w r as early recognized as a man of thorough 
scholarship, sound judgment, and as one who, while 
never failing to give careful attention to detail, 
always placed supreme emphasis on spiritual values 
and methods. lie had had wide experience in dis¬ 
trict work, especially at Moradabad, where for 
seventeen years he was a worthy follower of the 
great E. W. Parker, and had through natural gifts 
and training all the traditions that enter into 
academic work. For a year he had served as 
Principal of the Lucknow Christian College. He 
had not yet written the valuable book on the life 
and work of W. A. Mansell, in which his discrimi¬ 
nating tributes to his friend and colleague reveal 
very clearly the soul of the writer also, but those 
who knew r L. A. Core, knew that he would measure 
up to the requirements of the successor of T. J. 
Scott and W. A. Mansell. That he did so, is proved 
by the fact that he was repeatedly appointed Princi¬ 
pal of the seminary for nine consecutive years, 
excepting 1916 when he w r as on furlough. 

133-3 
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His administration strengthened and developed 
the work of the Seminary in every department, and 
when in 1923, another name was read out as Princi¬ 
pal of the Seminary, it was an Indian name, for the 
first time. It was during L. A. Core’s administra¬ 
tion that the work of the “English Department,” 
having grown steadily from the days of Dr. Mansell, 
reached a development that called for a separate 
institution, teaching exclusively in English and 
offering advanced courses in theology and all allied 
subjects. This led to the opening of the “India 
Methodist Theological College” at Jubbulpore, 
which, under Dr. A. A. Parker’s wise and pro¬ 
gressive administration has attained such wide 
recognition, and is filling so significant a place in 
the training of leaders for India. Under the now 
name of “Leonard Theological College,” it is 
recognized as unquestionably one of India’s leading 
institutions for training in the higher branches of 
theology. All who know the facts, know that the 
best thing that L. A. Core brought to Bareilly and 
the Seminary was his own winsome, sincere, stead¬ 
fast, unselfish spirit. 

It was in 1913 that Prof. James Devadasan, m.a. 
teaching in a government college at Agra, decided 
to give up any prospects of advancement in the 
education field of the Government and consecrate 
himself to the task of training Christian preachers. 
He came that year to Bareilly and took an appoint¬ 
ment on the staff as a teacher. A few years later 
he took further training in America, and for ten 
years he continued this work in the Seminary. In 
1923 his labours for the institutions were officially 
recognized by his appointment as principal. This 
new departure was widely approved, and for the 
next nine years he gave himself unsparingly to the 
cause of the Seminary. During his administration 
the Seminary has had to pass through many diffi- 
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culties, and Mr. Devadasan has served with great 
devotion. Towards the middle of the present year 
(1931) he announced his resignation from the 
principalship, and the Board of Governors of the 
institution named Dr. 0. D. Hockey as his successor, 
the choice falling for the fourth time on a soil of 
Ohio Wesleyan. Dr. Hockey has just taken up hi 3 
new duties as these lines are prepared for the 
press, and all who arc acquainted with his record in 
India during his service of nearly twenty years, 
look for still greater things at Bareilly because of 
his leadership in the Seminary. For eight years 
previously, one of which he served as Vice- 
Principal, he has given most valuable service to 
Bareilly and the Seminary. 

This brief statement of the Principals who have 
served the Bareilly Seminary, needs to be supple¬ 
mented by adding the names of Dr. Henry Mansell 
who served during 1884 and 1885; Dr. Frank 
L. Neeld who was Principal in 1895-96 and also 
1910 and 1911, and Dr. C. L. Bare who was at the 
head of the institution in 1916. These are men 
that the Seminary does not honour less because 
their terms of service were short. 

It must not be imagined that the writer of these 
lines feels that the services only of those who were 
Principals are worthy of record. The Seminary has 
been made by a great company of missionaries and 
Indian teachers. The record includes J. W. Waugh, 
1875 and 1876; J. H. Messmore, 1887; F. L. Neeld, 
1881-90, and 1896; J. E. Ohitambar (now Bishop, 
who received his theological training there in 1902- 
03), 1904-05; Oscar M. Buck, 1910-12; O. L. Bare, 
1895-96, 1917-18 and 1921-24; Preston S. Hyde, 
1921, 1923-25; H. J. Sheets, 1926-31; C. Stanley 
Thoburn, 1929-30. But this list does not include 
S. S. Dease, who gave twenty-live years to Bareilly 
of which twenty years were given to the Seminary, 
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from 1891 onwards, a part of tlio time as Vice- 
Principal. His name in Bareilly became insepara¬ 
bly associated with the Seminary, and his quiet, 
but efficient and devoted labours are a heritage of 
which the institution is proud. No more gentle, 
patient, self-effacing soul has ever moved among 
us I han Stephen S. Dease, lover of birds and flowers 
which he knew so well and of which he wrote so 
charmingly, and lover of men for whom he toiled 
so modestly and faithfully. 

The superintendents of the Bareilly district in¬ 
clude some of our best known men in the upper 
India field. Up to the year 1891, what is now the 
Bareilly district was included in the larger field 
and known as the “Rohilkhand District.” The list 
is as follows:—J. W. Waugh, 1865, previous to 
which time the India field was administered by 
Dr. William Butler, as Superintendent of the 
Mission; C. W T . Judd, 1866-68; T. J. Scott, 1869-72; 
K. W. Parker 1873-77, 1880-82, 1885-89, 1897-1900, 
when he was elected Missionary Bishop for India; 
Edward Cunningham, 1878-79; i). W. Thomas, 1883- 
84; 0. L. Bare, 1890; P. T. Wilson, 1891-92; E. L. 
Neeld, 1901-05; J. N. West, 1906-13; IT. H. Weak, 
1914-16; L. A. Core, 1917; N. L. Rockev, 1918- 
20; B. T. Badlov, 1921; 0. I). Rockev, 1922-24; J. N. 
West, 1926-29; J. W. Nave, 1930. In this list the 
most notable name of the earlier period is, of course, 
E. W. Parker. Dr. Parker’s biography was written 
by J. H. Messmore, and is a book that our younger 
missionaries should read. It gives an intimate and 
interesting picture of the work in the early decades, 
and contains many a lesson for those who are 
engaged in the same tasks today. 

In more recent years, the one who has served 
longest and been the most constructive personality 
in the work of the Bareilly district superintendency 
was J. N. West. For eight consecutive years, 1906 
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to 1913 and for another four years, 1926-1929, just 
previous to their retirement from India, Dr. and' 
Mrs. West built their lives into the district work. 
They came from a long term of service in the 
College at Lucknow, where their work in training 
young men for service had been of the highest 
order, and their love for India’s people demon¬ 
strated to the fullest extent. Now, in the villages, 
they found abundant scope for their evangelistic 
zeal and spiritual methods, and they gave them¬ 
selves with complete abandon to the new type of 
work. No one who attended their district confer¬ 
ences, or accompanied them as they itinerated 
among the villages of their district could come 
away without a lasting idea of the great energy, 
spiritual and physical, and real sacrifice that such 
service entails. It is a price that all true mission¬ 
aries have paid, and done it gladly for the Master’s 
sake, who also spent Himself as He went about 
doing good. Such faith and such works have made 
great history in the Bareilly, as in every other, 
district. The writer of these lines has personally 
known every man who has served as superintendent 
of the Bareilly district, with the exception of 0. W. 
Judd, and would thankfully record here his personal 
indebtedness to them for their apostolic faith and 
labours. 

The names of district superintendents and of 
missionaries cpnnected with the Seminary, do not 
exhaust the list of those who have lived and worked 
at Bareilly. The Appointments show that the 
following have served in one capacity or another, 
aside from the superintendency:—J. T. Gracey, 
1865-66; D. W. Thomas, to whose services in the 
Seminary and the Industrial Establishment refer¬ 
ence has already been made, 1865-71; F. A. Spencer, 
1867; I. L. Houser, 1868; C. W. Judd, 1872-73; 
J- D. Brown, 1874-75; J. H. Messmore, 1874; 
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J. W. Waugh, 1876; George H. McGrew, 1878-79 ; 
J. H. Gill, 1885-87; F. L. Neeld, 1888-90 and 
1910-11; C. D. Rockey, 1914-19; P. S. Hyde* 1920; 
William Zabilka, 1922-24; C. Stanley Thoburn, 
1929-30; J. W. Nave, 1930. 

But even this list does not complete the names of 
those who must be mentioned in any record of the 
work of our Church at Bareilly. There are also the 
large number of Indian men and women who have 
through the years helped to build the Church at that 
great centre of Methodist operations. Mention has 
already been made of Zahur-ul-Haqq, the Mohamme¬ 
dan convert, who was baptised at Bareilly in 1859, 
but his service was elsewhere in the field. Likewise 
reference has been made to the first high caste 
Hindu convert, Ambica Charan. 

Our first Indian minister at Bareilly was Joel 
Thomas Janvier, who served there first in 1857 and 
1859, then in 1867-68, 1880-82, and in 1885. In 
1886, after thirty years in the Methodist ministry, 
be was superannuated, but continued to live for 
several years longer, an inspiration to Indian 
Methodism. In 1859 and for a few years after, 
Joseph Fieldbrave also served at Bareilly. Many 
other Indian names have graced the annals 
of Bareilly Methodism, among them George H. 
Frey, a man of singular force, great sincerity 
and marked zeal. One who laboured still longer 
at Bareilly, chiefly as pastor of the Hindustani 
Church, was W. R. Bowen, a true man of God, 
with a spotless record and a great zeal in all 
spiritual tasks. In more recent years, Albert 
Gulab has given years of most successful service, 
earning a reputation for tactful and constructive 
leadership in the affairs of the Indian Church. The 
scope of this brief historical record forbids mention 
of the scores of other Indian men and women who 
V.ave contributed to the spiritual history of our 
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Church at Bareilly* When the Centennial of Indian 
Methodism is celebrated in 1956, the proportion of 
Indian men and women prominent in the great tasks 
of the Church will assuredly be far higher. And it 
will be a greater day. 

No such history of Bareilly as has been written 
would have been possible without the co-operation 
of the ladies of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and their Indian workers. Those who have 
laboured in connection with the Clara Swain 
Hospital and Warne Baby Fold are mentioned 
separately, but there is a long list of those whose 
work was in the Girls’ School and in the evangel¬ 
istic work of the city and district. 

Among the earlier workers of the W. F. M. S., 
three names stand out prominently,—Miss F. 
English, Miss M. Christiancy and Miss A. E. 
Lawson. They all began their work about the year 
1885. Miss English gave in all about fifteen years 
to Bareilly, and Miss Christiancy and Miss Lawson 
seven or eight each. The pioneering work had been 
done before they came, but the constructive work 
done by them particularly in the further devel¬ 
opment of the Bareilly Girls’ School, meant much 
to the institution. Their names cannot be forgotten 
in Bareilly, and the evangelistic work of the city, 
as well as the school, benefited byi their devoted 
labours and the eager, joyous spirit they brought 
into their tasks. Others who served at about 
the same period were Miss F. Sparks, and 
Miss C. Downey. 

In the next group of W. F. M. S. ladies, special 
mention should be' made of four. Their service 
covers a period of about a quarter of a century, 
Miss M. Wilson (later Mrs. J. H. Gill) from 1897 
to 1900, Mrs. P. T. Wilson from 1900 to 1910, with 
a break of about three years, Miss C. Easton from 
1907 to 1912, and Miss A. Means with a term of 
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four years beginning with 1908, and another of five 
years, lasting through 1923. Those were years of 
marked development and growth, and during the 
period that Miss Means was in charge of the Girls’ 
School, considerable alterations and improvements 
were made in the plant of the institution. Mrs. P. T. 
Wilson’s strong and stately personality will not be 
forgotten by any who knew her, nor the contagious 
zeal and practical ability with which Miss Alice 
Means laboured for the interests of the girls and 
teachers of the school. 

About the same time there were several others 
of the W. F. M. S. whose years of devotion to the 
Bareilly work deserves special mention. Miss I. G. 
Loper was associated with the Girls’ School for 
seven years continuously from 1913, and Mrs. J. 
Blackstock for five years during the same period. 
Their service was marked by the same deep devo¬ 
tion that Bareilly has always received from 
members of the W. F. M. S. Miss Ramsbottom, an 
associate worker in that Society, gave fourteen 
valuable years to the work. 

All who know Bareilly Methodism will agree that 
our annals should include special mention of 
Mrs. S. S. Dease, who came to Bareilly as a member 
of the W. F. M. S. as Miss J. Dart, m.d. She served 
during 1897 and 1898, and then was married to 
Dr. S. S. Dease whose long term of service has 
already been mentioned. Mrs. Dease, with her 
winsome personality and unremitting labours in 
behalf of all sections of our large community in 
Bareilly, was for so many years a vital part of 
Methodism in that city that her name is inseparably 
connected with the progress of our Church in that 
great centre. 

Somewhat later, a similar service was rendered 
to Bareilly by Mrs. W. A. Mansell, who came when 
her husband was. appointed to the principalship of 
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the Theological Seminary in 1904. Mrs. Mansell’s 
work was marked by a deep and earnest spirituality 
that meant much, not only to the wives of the 
preachers in the Seminary, but to our work in the 
oily as a whole. After the lamented death of 
Dr. Mansell in 1913, Mrs. Mansell returned to 
Bareilly for a further short term of service, and 
in subsequent years spent in India, and now in 
America, follows with deep interest all that con¬ 
cerns the welfare of Bareilly Methodism. 

With the coming of Dr. L. A. Core to the 
rheological Seminary in 1913, Bareilly had the 
pleasure of knowing the gracious lady who shared 
in his labours in India so long. Mrs. Core’s 
presence meant much to our work, and especially 
in the Woman’s Department of the Seminary, 
where she did most faithful service. Later years 
took her first to Budaun, whore her husband was in 
charge of the district, and then with him to America, 
but she is not forgotten at Bareilly. 

Our Girls’ school at Bareilly is now under the 
efficient direction of Miss Grace Honnell, who during 
the past four or five years has strengthened every 
part of the institution, and by her spirit and devo¬ 
tion proved herself a worthy follower of the long 
list of women who have not counted their lives dear 
in comparison with the joy and privilege of serving 
Christ by helping the girls of that large institution. 

Jt. remains for the historian to record the names 
of other members of the W. F. M. S., most of whom 
gave short terms of service to Bareilly. This list 
does not include those whose service has been 
connected with the Clara Swain Hospital or the 
Warne Baby Fold, who are mentioned elsewhere:— 
Miss F. Sparks, 1872-77; Miss L. M. Pnltss, 1873; 
Miss S. Leming 1874; Miss Carey 1878; Miss Lauek 
1886; Miss T. J. Kyle 1892; Miss Elliott 189S; 
Miss H. Ingram 1899; Miss Curts 1900; 

l?3-4 
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Miss Harvey 1901; Mrs. B. J. Chew 1905-06; 
Miss Kipp 1911; Miss Anderson 1911; Miss Hadden 
1914; Miss Chalmers 1917-18; Miss Dennis 
1919-21; Miss E. Hardie 1920; Miss M. Means 
1921; Miss O. Dunn 1922-24; Miss J. I. Peters 
1923; Miss R. Warrington 1923; Miss B. 
McCartney 1923; Miss L. J. Shur 1924-25; Miss D. 
Dunton 1924-25; Miss J. Crawford 1929-30; 
Miss V. Perks 1929-30; Miss E. Calkins 1930. 

The Clara Swain Memorial Hospital at Bareilly 
has done a notable work in north India, being the 
first established of many hospitals in India presided 
over by a lady doctor. 

The following accounts of the Clara Swain 
Hospital and of the Warne Baby Fold, were written 
by Dr. Bertha Chase, who since August, 1928, has 
been at the Bareilly hospital, where she has done 
highly efficient work and made a large place for 
herself in the hearts of the people. 

*‘ According to the letters of Dr. Swain, she arrived 
at Bareilly at 5 o’clock, the morning of January 
20th, 1870, and was warmly received. Annual 
conference was in session and she soon became 
acquainted with the missionaries there present. 
Her medical work began that day, with fourteen 
patients. The first few 7 years w r ere busy and fruit¬ 
ful, though she had no hospital building. She 
made her contacts w T ith the women in their homes, 
and treated those who came to her bungalow 7 . This 
work was tedious and difficult, so she early began 
plans which ultimately meant the founding of the 
first hospital for w 7 omen in the Orient. Through 
money given by friends at home, money raised in 
India, and the generous gift of land by the Nawab 
of Rampur, it w r as possible to make the institution 
a reality. The dispensary w 7 as officially opened 
on May 10th, 1873, and the hospital was ready for 
occupancy on the first of January, 1874. During 
the month of March, 1870 Dr. Swain organized her 
Medical Class from recruits from the Bareilly 
Girls’ Orphanage. It w T as evidently a source of 
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pride and satisfaction to her, for over and over 
again in her letters home, she tells of its progress, 
and reports the graduation of thirteen of its mem¬ 
bers in April, 18713. After this class graduated, 
however, there was an interlude while other 
recruits were being prepared for this course. With 
the help of those whom she had trained and was 
training, Dr. Swain carried on until Dr. Green 
arrived from America in March, 1876, and then 
she returned to America for her first furlough. 

“The records indicate that, whereas Dr. Swain had 
been much interested in medical evangelism, and 
had herself carried the burden of evangelistic 
work in connection with her medical work, 
Dr. Green found the medical work all she could 
do. She turned over the Bible Readers to others, 
and confined herself to medical problems. She 
served during the years 1876-77, but was relieved 
in 1878 by Dr. McGregor, who had charge during 
1878 and 1879. 

“On November 8th, 1879, Dr. Swain arrived in India 
for her second term of service. She continued her 
work in Bareilly until 1886, when she accepted a 
call to gQ to Khetri, liajputana, as physician to 
the women of the palace, for a period of two years. 
Her w T ork at Bareilly was made over to her succes¬ 
sor in May 1886, and there is nothing to indicate 
that she ever returned to Bareilly to take up the 
w r ork again. Her successor, Dr. Christiancy, was 
interested in starting a class in nursing, yet 
nothing definite is written in this regard until 
Miss McGregor reports in 1894: “Conference 
instructed us to start a training school in nursing 
and elementary medicine. We decided to start 
the class on July 1st. Five applicants applied, but 
they had no money to come and we had none to 
heli) them, but we hope that a way may be opened 
whereby we can train not only our own nurses, but 
also those who may go out, a help and blessing to 
others . 9 9 

‘Dr. Bryan came in 1891, and was relieved by 
Dr. Dart in 1896. This past year (1930) a box 
was received at the Clara Swain Hospital in which 
were the instruments that Dr. Bryan used years 
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before in Bareilly, and which she wished again to 
come back for service. 

Dr. J. Dart served during the years 1896-98, and 
as Dr. J. D. Dcase, during the years 1899-1900. 
We read of her many activities, and especially her 
interest and help in building up the Nurses’ Train¬ 
ing School. In 1901, when Dr. M. D. Lewis took 
over the hospital work, Dr. J. D. Dease took the 
work of the city and district.* 

In 1905, Dr. E. Gimson joined Dr. Lewis, and they 
were together until 1907, when Dr. Lewis left. 
During these years the Training School was taking 
definite form as opportunity showed itself. Tn 
.1903, Dr. Lewis expressed her desire to have a 
training school for nurses directed by one who 
understood nursing. This plan materialized the 
next year, when the first trained nurse arrived to 
take charge. In 1906, regular lecture courses were 
given in Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Obstetrics, Surgical Methods and Practice. At 
this time the course was only two years. In July, 
1909, the first class of nurses to graduate received 
their diplomas. They were five in number and 
were graduated as having passed in the following 
subjects: Elementary Anatomy, Hygiene, Materia 
Medica, Surgical' Nursing, Anaesthesia, Com¬ 
pounding and Midwifery. Miss Anderson, R.N., 
superintendent of nurses, arrived in January, 1911, 
but the date of her departure cannot be given. 
Mrs. Bertha Shaw assumed this responsibility in 
1912, and carried it until she went to America for 
further work in 1919. Again in 1922-23 she acted 
as superintendent of nurses. 

Beginning with 19.19 the Training School was of 
three years’ duration, as prescribed by the 
North India Board of Examiners for Nurses. 
Miss Farmer, during 1919 very kindly came over 
from Brindaban frequently to oversee the work 
of the Training School, in the absence of a doctor 
and superintendent of nurses. To bring the Train¬ 
ing School up to the present date, it may be said 
that it is now on quite stable ground, and has 
applicants sometimes over and above the number 
that can be taken. These applicants are required 
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to be Sixth Class passed girls, though many of 
them have had high school work. They are train¬ 
ed to care for the sick, giving much more attention 
to nursing as such, than to lines such as midwifery 
which some schools stress. The nurses are taught 
to give individual and personal care, and Chris¬ 
tian principles are put into practice. Our 
European patients like and appreciate the service 
which the nurses give, which is surely a criterion 
of value. Since 1929 they have had the privileges 
afforded to students, by the fact that our Hospital 
is recognized by the North India Board of Ex¬ 
aminers of Mission and other Hospitals, and our 
students are given the Certificates of this Board, 
on completion of this work and passing of the 
course which is given in the Clara riwain 
Hospital. 

Another feature of the work is our affiliation with 
the Tubercular Sanatorium at Tilaunia. During 
the course of their nurses’ training, these young 
women go to Tilaunia for three months’ training 
in tubercular nursing. It may also be interesting 
to know that this matter of affiliating with 
Tilaunia was at first optional with the nurses, but 
they themselves chose that it should be required 
in their training. Since the time of Mrs. Shaw, 
the School of Nurses Training has been in charge 
of a missionary. Miss Lorian Vickery, R.N., served 
in 1923-24 in this capacity. Then Miss Stallard, 
R.N. served until the work was taken over by 
Miss Theresa Lorenz, R.N. in 1927. Miss Lorenz 
has worked conscientiously and successfully, and 
is now in the process of turning over the school 
to Miss Florence Argus, R.N., who ai rived in India 
in March, 1930. 

To go back to 1911, Dr. Cora Kipp, just arrived 
from America, took charge of the hospital work 
during Dr. Gimson’s time on furlough, and during 
the year 1911. For her it was full of new and 
rich experiences. 

For a short time in 1912 Dr. Layborne was a co¬ 
worker with Dr. Gimson. Thereafter Dr. Gimsou 
continued until 1919. There was no missionary 
doctor to relieve her, but Dr. May Townsend, once 
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a girl of our Mission, kindly took over the worl 
and carried on faithfully and well until Dr. L. E 
Huffman came in 1920. It might also be said that 
Dr. Townsend had also served the Hospital at an 
earlier period, in the days of Dr. Gimson and 
Dr. Lewis; also that during 1931 she has been a 
great help in the work of the institution. Accord¬ 
ing to her scholarship letter, she is “happy to be 
back at Bareilly, to be spent in His service only.” 

‘During Dr. Huffman’s service the present Warne 
Baby Fold had its beginning. Reference will be 
made to that later. In 1921, Dr. Gimson returned 
to take charge, and this work she continued until 
her last furlough in July, 1925. In 1922, 
Dr. Gimson was married to Dr. C. L. Bare of 
Bareilly, but continued her work in the hospital, 
until his death. 

“The years after Dr. Gimson-Bare’s departure were 
turbulent for a while. For six months there was 
no mission doctor. Then Dr. Gourlay arrived in 
January, and went three months later to Language 
School from which, because of ill-health, she was 
unable to return to the task for which she had 
come. Other doctors came to our aid and averted 
what might have been a more serious state of 
affairs. These helpers were Dr. Kipp, Dr. Lewis 
and Dr. Vrooman. Dr. Vrooman gave a year and 
a half to the hospital, before Dr. Bertha Chase 
arrived in August, 1928. In 1930, Dr. Albertson 
arrived to be associated with Dr. Chase in the 
task. 

“As to the present situation, the conditions are much 
as they have been. All kinds and classes of 
patients seek out the hospital for help in time of 
need. Miss Westrup, Ii.N. has revived the Mater¬ 
nity and Child Welfare work of former days, and 
is able, both by her ability and personality, to 
accomplish much. During 1930, 745 patients 
were treated as indoor cases. Of these, 156 came 
for surgical attention, and the remaining were 
medical and obstetrical cases. In the out-patient 
department 5,700 patients were seen for the first 
time, and there were about 10,000 return eases. 
These figures are relatively small, but considering 
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the small staff and the several departments of 
work, they are rather larger than would appear. 
As in years gone, the hospital is handicapped by 
not having a laboratory, nor an X-ray outfit. Yet 
an immense amount of good is being done, although 
the day of real efficiency seems a long way off.” 3 

The Hospital at Bareilly is in good hands. 
Dr. Chase in her short term of service has already 
demonstrated both her skill and her devotion, anil 
the Hospital for women continues its long, beautiful 
testimony to India’s women that the love of Christ 
still inspires and still constrains to lowly, selfless 
service. 

The youngest institution at Bareilly is an out¬ 
growth of the work of the Hospital,—the “Warne 
Baby Fold.” It was established in 1920 and named 
in honour of Bishop F. W. Warne. No more fitting 
name could have been given to it, not only because 
of Bishop Warne’s long years of administering 
the affairs of the North India Conference, but also 
because of his deep and tender interest in all that 
concerns childhood. The subscriptions that were 
made to it in the early days of the Centenary, were 
largely through the efforts of Dr. J. W. Pickett, 
and somewhat later when the institution was in 
debt and faced a serious financial situation, he led 
a campaign to clear the debt and provide adequate 
financial support. In this he was most successful, 
and not only Bareilly but Methodism in the upper 
India conferences are indebted to him for this 
timely service. Dr. Bertha M. Chase, who has 
been in charge of the Bareilly Hospital since 1028, 
has written the following brief account of the 
establishment and w r ork of the Warne Baby Fold:— 

‘ ‘ According to reports of the W. F. M. S., the Baby 
Fold had its origin as the Babies’ Home in 1920, 
as a department in the Clara Swain Hospital. 
Dr. L. E. Huffman reports in 1921 at Annual Con¬ 
ference, “At conference last year we were 
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authorised to open a Babies 7 Home in a part of 
the hospital. Of twenty-one babies, seven have 
died—a terrible death-rate. Of the seven, two 
were taken one night with pneumonia following 
measles; two were twins with little or no chance 
from the beginning; one was a little English baby, 
with a hare lip and cleft palate, whose mother had 
first neglected and then deserted him, and one 
was brought from Ambala, after the death of both 
parents, being fed in the meantime, milk from a 
bit of dirty rag. We could not save her. Little 
Janey had been converted from a bundle of bones 
to a well-nourished baby; no one knows how she 
got sick with diarrhea, and after seeming to 
sleep for three days, suddenly died. Pour babies 
were left with us for a time, and then their fathers 
came and asked to take them away. One baby 
thus taken, died, which is not strange, when he 
had already spent the first month or more of his 
1 ife with his mother who was dying of tuberculosis. 
One of the babies, Vidawati, was taken to Tilaunia, 
where she is doing well, and from where she will, 
in all probability, come back to us. Babies of sick 
mothers are sometimes taken care of, but they are 
counted as hospital patients, since they are again 
returned to their mothers. There are nine now 
with us; Ruby, the first baby of the Babies 7 Home, 
gentle and affectionate; Rampyari, cross-eyed, 
quick tempered, musical little midget; Lilawathi, 
left by her mother in a field, to die, and later fed 
opium by the woman into whose care she had 
been given. She used to cry for hours, but has 
now become better tempered, and can smile 
sweetly when she feels like it. TJmmedi is like a 
little doll, but she will suck her finger, regardless 
of the amount she is given to eat. Radha Piyari 
has come recently. She nearly died of dysentery 
shortly after her arrival; Victor and Habila have 
lost their mother, and are waiting for a new step¬ 
mother; Doris-Mother has left her husband, who 
is very cruel to her, and is with ns helping to care 
for the babies as well as looking after her own 
little one; Baby Lawson is a little Scottish baby 
with the bluest eyes and the happiest disposition 
possible. Little does she know the tragedy of her 
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parents 9 lives—her mother a helpless invalid, and 
her father recently dead from drink, leaving six 
children among strangers in a strange land.” 
This is the history of the first year of the Bareilly 
Babies 9 Home. 

"The following year the Babies’ Home continued to 
be a part of the hospital, until December, when 
Miss Olive Kennarcl consented to take charge of it. 
Miss Kennard enjoyed her work with the children, 
for whom she had a deep love, and was able to 
continue it until Miss Edna Bacon took over in 
September, 1923. Much progress was made in 
getting a separate house for the babies, and in 
making a garden where they could have the vege¬ 
tables needed for their diet. In 1929, Miss Bacon 
went on leave, and Miss Parks was appointed to 
take her place, assisted by Miss Tanner, an inde¬ 
pendent missionary. Great credit is due Miss Parks 
for her skilful management during a trying 
year, when every effort was made to clear the 
heavy debt on the Baby Fold. In this regard, 
others deserve mention for their loyal help in the 
campaign launched to raise the necessary funds 
to clear the debt. The Rev. J. W. Pickett and 
Rev. Sankey Sheets should be especially mentioned 
for their work in behalf of the Baby Fold. Short¬ 
ly after the founding of the Baby Fold it was 
named after Bishop F. W. Warne, a most appro¬ 
priate action. 

"Miss Bacon returned from America in November, 
1930, and has been busily engaged with the care 
of the babies, and with the organization of a course 
in "Mothercraft” for training those who come to 
assist with the babies, and for all who wish to 
learn the principles of home-making and the care 
of children. The present capacity of the Baby 
Fold is fifty, but frequently more are crowded in, 
as it is impossible to refuse shelter to those who 
would otherwise perish. It has been conclusively 
proved that the Baby Fold is filling a very real 
and vital need in the part of India where it is 
serving Christ’s little ones.” 

The Bareilly of 1931 is very different from that 
of 1856. The city has shared in the stupendous 
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changes that have swept over India since 1906 when 
our Jubilee celebration was held at Bareilly. The 
material changes are everywhere in evidence, the 
change in outlook is still more marked, while the 
altered ideals and ambitions are even more striking. 
Underlying all the progress and all the changes is 
the spirit that makes them possible. This spirit 
is not an accident, nor an impersonal force such as 
culture, education, or even morality. It is em¬ 
bodied in personalities; it came with the arrival of 
men and women, and always works through them. 
Bareilly is different, because human lives have 
there been poured out in love and service, because 
Christ-touched lives and Spirit-filled hearts have 
been dedicated and devoted to humanity. We 
look back and see T. J. Scott and H. L. Mukerjee, 
Clara Swain and W. A. Mansell, W. R. Bowen and 
Ji. A. Core, and, seeing them live and serve, we 
know that the healing, transforming, inspiring 
Christ has been at work. 

Statement by Zahur-ul-Haqq (as shown in his 
own handwriting in the illustration). 

“I am thirty-one years old. Formerly I was a Mussal- 
man, but nearly six years ago I embraced the Christian 
religion, and obtained pardon of my sins. I am located 
at Bhaboo Khera, and always find an audience of one 
hundred and fifty immortals to preach to; some of them 
have received baptism, and the rest are enquirers.” 

Zahur-ul-Haqq. 


(Signed at Moradabad, November 27th, 1864). 




Testimony by Joel T. Janvier , the Statement by Zahur.ul.Haqq, the 

first Indian preacher of the first convert of {he 

Methodtst Episcopal Church in India. Methodist Episcopal Church in India. (See page 3>> 




CHAPTER II 

NAINI TAL 

By Miss N. B. Waugh, B.A. 
and Miss M. E. Badley, B.A. 

Naini Tal lies in the outer range of the Himalaya 
mountains. From Bareilly one travels 66 miles by 
train to the railway terminus at Kathgodam, then 
about 22 miles by motor road, (13 by the old bridle 
path) to reach Naini Tal, one of the world’s beauty 
spots. In the old days, the journey was made by 
dak gari (mail coach) or by palanquin, carried on 
the shoulders of coolies, and travellers passed with 
fear and trembling through the tiger-infested 
forest land, and the malaria-infested foot-hills, a 
constant hiding place of highway robbers and 
dakoits. The railway line was opened in 1884, but 
it was before this was completed that our first 
missionaries found their way to Naini Tal. 

The emerald green lake lies at an elevation of 
6,200 feet above sea-level, nestling at the foot of 
Cheena, a great mountain which rises to a height 
of over 8,500 feet. Around the lake on three sides 
rise beautiful forest-covered mountains, and at the 
southern side are valleys that lead through the foot¬ 
hills, to the plains. 

Legend has it that three celebrated Rishis (sages) 
were doing penance at the top of Cheena (this 
was before there was a lake), and being in need of 
water, they dug a hole at the foot of the mountain. 
Then the God Brahma filled it with water from the 
sacred lake of Mansarowar in Tibet. He who 
bathes in this lake, claim the Hindus, is purified 
from all sin as effectually as if he had bathed in 
the sacred parent lake in far away Tibet. 
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Another legend says that once in the long, long 
ago, Himachal (a personification of the Snowy 
Bange) made a great sacrifice in honour of the 
gods. Parbati, (the mountain-bom goddess) find¬ 
ing that no offering had been made to the god, 
Shiv, leaped into the sacrificial fire herself. Shiv 
rescued her half burned body, and as he was carry¬ 
ing her away, her eyes dropped into the lake, near 
the point of “Smugglers’ Bock”. From this spot 
the goddess Narayani sprang up, and from that day 
she has been the presiding goddess of the lake, 
which, in an abbreviated form, gets its name from 
her. The place is so sacred, that the snake god, 
Nag Karkotak, ordained that in the vicinity of Naini 
Tal snake-bite should not result in death! 

In 1840, a venerable fakir built a rest house for 
the convenience of Hindu travellers and pilgrims. 
Then a temple was built. Both were destroyed in 
the landslip of 1880, but later two temples were 
built at the same end of the lake, and they form the 
goal of many pilgrims from the plains. A cleft has 
been cut in the face of “Smugglers’ Bock” and a 
great red smear of paint has for years signified that 
it is a shrine. The credulous hill people believe 
that the lake at this spot is bottomless, saying that 
“the rope that it takes to string ten charpais (beds) 
will not reach to the bottom.” 

Europeans did not know of the existence of this 
lovely lake among the hills until a Mr. Barron of 
Shahjahanpur found it in 1839. He describes the 
site now occupied by the polo and parade grounds 
and the bazaar, as an undulating lawn, with clumps 
of oaks, cypress and other beautiful trees. The 
forest was intersected by highways made by count¬ 
less herds of deer, that came to drink at the lake. 
Pheasants were abundant, and bears roamed 
through the rocks and caves of Ayarpata mountain. 
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The settlement of Naini Tal dates from 1842, when 
the building of houses was first begun. 

In 3857, just, before the Mutiny broke out, 
Colonel Sibbald, the Commanding Officer of the 
British troops in Bareilly, happened to be in 
Ahnora. Colonel Troop, who was temporarily in 
charge at Bareilly, fearing trouble, thought, it would 
be wise to get the ladies of the station to a place of 
safety, and he requested Dr. Butler to escort a 
party to Naini Tal. As they were on their way 
they met Colonel Sibbald, who was returning from 
Almora. He was much surprised and annoyed, and 
more so when he found that his wife and daughters 
were among llie company. Ilis first impulse was 
to countermand the order and send them all back 
to Bareilly, for he had such confidence in his Indian 
Sepoys that he looked upon this flight as worse 
than folly, and gave his opinion of Colonel Troop’s 
cowardice in no uncertain terms! On second 
thought, however, he allowed them to go on to 
Naini Tal. For two weeks all was quiet, and 
Colonel Troop was held in ridicule for being over 
cautious. Then on May 31st the storm broke. The 
first to fall was Commanding Officer Sibbald. 
Colonel Troop and some of the other officers escaped 
from the Mutineers, and finally reached Naini Tal, 
severely wounded, and nearly exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger. 

During the days of anxiety and stress that follow¬ 
ed, services were held in the Butlers’ house in Naini 
Tal. The congregation was composed mostly of 
ladies, for the men were on duty on the plains. 
From this small beginning, our English Church in 
Naini Tal has grown through the years, proving 
a blessing and inspiration to the hundreds who have 
worshiped together there. 

In September 1857 Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Humphrey 
gnd Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, new missionaries from 
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America, landed in Calcutta, where on account of 
the Mutiny, they were delayed until February 1858. 
Dr. and Mrs. Butler arranged to meet them at 
Agra, and as soon as conditions in the Province 
allowed, they went down from Naim Tal and wel¬ 
comed these, their first reinforcements. The usual 
approach to Naim Tal, from Bareilly was impossi¬ 
ble, as the country was still in the hands of the 
Mutineers, so the party returned to Naini Tal, as 
they had come, by way of Meerut and Landour. 
They travelled through the mountains for more 
than twenty days to reach Naini Tal, their party 
being made up of Dr. and Mrs. Butler and their 
little Julia, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce and Marilla, Joel 
Janvier and his children, Samuel and Bella, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey. At the end of their long, 
weary journey they climbed up the mountain and 
had their first glimpse of the lake by moonlight. In 
writing about it, Dr. Humphrey said, “T can hardly 
imagine Heaven to be more beautiful to a weary 
traveller from earth, than that lake and valley were 
to us so weary that night.” It was long past mid¬ 
night when they arrived at the cottage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parsons, who had escaped from Meerut at the 
outbreak of the Mutiny and were waiting to welcome 
them. “A fire was burning on the hearth,” writes 
Dr. Humphrey, “the table Avas spread, and avo 
were told this was to be our home. We said surely 
this is heaven!” 

In May, 1858 Bareilly was taken from the muti¬ 
neers, and the direct route to Naini Tal was again 
opened up. Mr. Knowles, a young English officer, 
who had served in a company of cavalry during the 
Mutiny, came to Naini Tal from Meerut, with his 
family. He became much interested in the evan¬ 
gelistic Avork Avhieli Mr. Humphrey was doing, and 
accompanied him on several preaching tours 
through the villages in the surrounding hills. 
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From that time, Mr. Knowles was taken on by our 
mission, and served as a regular missionary for his 
long term of devoted and fruitful service. He was 
a man of deep spiritual insight, and of untiring 
effort. 

Dr. Butler had purchased property for our mis¬ 
sion in Naim Tal, a fine location consisting of 
several acres of land in a most central place, well 
suited for our schools and Church purposes. There 
was a house on it, but as the name indicated, the 
chief value of the location did not consist in the 
residence: it was very appropriately called “The 
Ruins”, but with some slight repairs it made a 
comfortable home for the missionaries for a good 
number of years. 

The Hindustani Church owes its beginning to 
Dr. Humphrey, who renovated an old sheep-cote on 
the mission premises, into a temporary place of 
worship. With his own hands he made the simple 
wooden benches. The first service was held there on 
a Sunday in September, 1858 when Dr. Humphrey 
preached his first sermon in Hindustani, having 
been in India just under a year. 

Major Ramsay (later, Sir Henry) was Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaon and Garhwal at this time. He was 
a devout Christian, keenly interested in the work of 
our mission. He became warm friends with many of 
the early missionaries, who always wrote or spoke 
of him in terms of highest regard, and deep affec¬ 
tion. Major Ramsay was particularly eager that 
the work in Naini Tal should advance, and he sub¬ 
scribed most liberally to the funds that were being 
raised for the buildings which the mission proposed 
to erect on the site purchased. “In October, 185S 
he laid the corner-stone of the Mission Church”, 
writes Dr. Humphrey, “after which a hymn was 
sung, and a prayer offered, for a special blessing 
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upon this, our first place of worship erected in 
India.”, 

Soon after this event and when the Mutiny had 
been quieted, and order had been restored to some 
extent, Dr. Butler with his family, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce and Joel Janvier went back to Lucknow, 
and the missionaries who remained in Naini Tal, 
commenced the work of our school for Indian boys 
and one for girls, and established both Hindustani 
and English Churches. 

On the arrival of the missionaries in Naini Tal, 
in 1858 it was realised that there was great need 
for schools for the boys and girls. A place was 
rented in the bazaar and a school for boys was 
opened by Mr. Parsons, who had already become 
very fluent in Hindustani. At. the same time the 
ladies of the mission who had come to Naini Tal 
started a school for girls. It was first held at the 
home of Mrs. Pierce, and was attended by a few 
women and girls of the families of servants in the 
employ of the Europeans who were in the station. 
They seemed eager enough to learn, but as soon as 
tlio English people returned to the plains, the 
school dwindled down to almost nothing. The 
mission ladies made repeated efforts to get the 
people of the town to send their girls to school, 
and gradually they got the parents to consent. The 
work of the school was entirely stopped during one 
season, when the rumour was spread through the 
bazaar that the girls were going to be kidnapped! 
But the sweet spirit of the ladies, and their interest 
and love for the hill people slowly won them over, 
and gained their confidence. 

Mr. Knowles and Mr. Humphrey made several 
preaching tours through the mountains, while 
Mr. Parsons, and, until he left, Joel Janvier, 
conducted bazaar preaching, and held regular 
Hindustani services, to which the prominent Hindu 
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merchants and loaders in the town came with 
much eagerness. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Humphrey made a journey to Almora, to meet 
the Rev. J. H. Budden, who founded the work of 
the London Missionary Society in that part of the 
Kumaon hills. He and Mr. Budden became close 
friends, and of him he says, “Mr. Budden was a 
scholarly and able missionary and a brother greatly 
beloved. Our relations were very intimate and 
delightful for many years.” A year before 
])r. Humphrey retired and left India in 1900 he 
attended the dedication service of the Budden 
Memorial Church in Almora, and preached the ser¬ 
mon on that occasion. 

The first Annual meeting of the Mission was held 
in India in 1859, and the Rev. J. M. Thoburn (later 
Bishop) was appointed to Naini Tal. Mr. Humphrey 
was transferred to Moradabad, and in 1864 returned 
to America, on account of his wife’s illness. During 
the time that Mr. Thoburn served in Naini Tal, 
1859-63, he extended the work in several direc¬ 
tions, especially at the foot of the mountains, in 
what is known as the Bhaber, a tract of land lying 
between the foot-hills and the Terai. 

By 1862, when Mrs. J. M. Thoburn was in Naini 
Tal, a school of thirty girls had been established. 
Most of them were from the low castes, and tliev 
were paid a few pice each a week for their attend¬ 
ance. In 1870, a school was also opened in 
Haldwani, where the girls were induced to come for 
a pice each day! They learned to read, and to knit, 
very well. The schools for girls continued through 
the years in spite of the difficulties. Mrs. Pierce, 
Mrs. Thoburn, Mrs. J. Baume, Mrs. J. T. Gracey, 
Mrs. Humphrey and Mrs. Waugh were in turn, in 
charge of them. Mrs. Humphrey writing in 1872 
says, “The objections of Hindustani gentlemen 
to female education, seem to be greater and more 
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difficult to overcome in the hills than on the plains. 
While women and girls of all classes, by scores, 
in the cities below are learning to read, and conse¬ 
quently, to think, the educated gentlemen of Kumaon 
still persist in withholding the blessings of education 
from the female part of the population.” Strong 
in faith, however, Mrs. Humphrey continued to work, 
realising that visible results wore not the only way 
to measure the effectiveness of their service. “The 
Kingdom of God is like ‘leaven which a woman hid 
in three measures of meal till the whole is 
leavened’ ”, she writes. “The leaven is hidden for 
n time; a superficial observer would say of the 
mass, there is nothing there, but the leaven is 
working silently and unobserved, but none the less 
certainly and powerfully .... I am certain that 
this unseen leavening power of the Gospel is at work 
beneath the surface of society in this province. 
The way is being prepared. ” 

Education for boys was received much more 
readily by the hill people, and soon after the boys’ 
school was started by Mr. Parsons in the bazaar 
in 1858, the school had grown in numbers, and other 
schools had also been established in Bhirn Tal and 
Kotah during the summer months, and in Haldwani, 
Golapar, and Kaladungi during the winter months. 

Following the Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Thoburn, the 
Rev. James Baumc and his wife, came to Naini Tal, 
where they served for two years, 1864-65, assisted 
by John Barker, an. earnest Indian preacher. 
Mr. Baume and his wife were devoted and zealous 
missionaries; they felt that nothing was too hard 
to undertake, and no comfort too great to sacrifice 
for the sake of Christ’s Kingdom. The first year 
they were in Naini Tal, they made the longhand 
difficult trip through the mountains to Badrinath, 
among the great snowy peaks of the Himalayas, 
preaching as they went, to the pilgrims who traV' 
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ersed the steep and rocky road, on their way to the 
famous temple at Badrinath, where they believed 
they would find salvation for their souls. To all 
who could read, the missionaries gave Gospels and 
tracts, and after their stay near the temple, they 
oven gave a number of Gospels to the Rawal or 
high priest of the shrine, and to the pundits and 
sad hits who thronged the temple grounds. 

In 1865, the Rev. J. T. Gracey was appointed to 
Naini Tal whore he and Mrs. Gracey served for 
three years. The year 1865 saw the beginning of 
the building of a small English Church on the 
mission property, to the funds of which the English 
people who formed the congregation, liberally con¬ 
tributed. The same year the building of the 
(Sanitarium was commenced, which for all these 
years has been so prominent a landmark in the 
history of missionary endeavour in Nairn Tal. 
Mr. Gracey’s work in the region around Naini Tal 
was very fruitful. He laid special stress on the 
sale and circulation of the Scriptures, and attended 
with great, regularity the nudas of the hill people, 
always taking with him several cooly loads of tracts 
and Gospels. He found the people able to read, 
although not very well, and most eager for books. 
On every occasion he sold all that he had, and still 
the people sought eagerly to buy. His effort was 
not limited to the Naini Tal district; colporteurs 
were sent even beyond the snows, into the mountain 
fastnesses of Tibet and Lahoul among the Buddhist 
monks, where they usually found a friendly recep¬ 
tion. Mr. Gracey got in touch by correspondence 
with the Moravian missionaries in Tibet, from 
whom he secured Gospels of St. John and 
St. Matthew which they had translated into Tibetan, 
and he was able to help in the distribution of these 
portions among the Llamas and the travelling 
Bhotias. 
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In 1867, the Sanitarium was completed, and the 
Graceys were transferred from Naim Tal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey came again to Naini Tal, 
in 1868. During his long journey across the mount¬ 
ains on his first trip to Naini Tal, Mr. Humphrey 
says he was deeply impressed by the need of medic¬ 
al help for the hill people. They flocked around 
the travelling missionaries, bringing the sick of 
their villages. Mr. Humphrey’s heart was touched 
and stirred, and he determined to do what he could 
for them. During the time that he was in America, 
between 1864 and 1866, he prepared himself for 
medical work. He began a course of extensive read¬ 
ing under the guidance of a medical friend, and 
attended medical lectures in Albany, while serving 
as pastor of a small church. By studying through 
the week, and supplying his pulpit on Sundays, lie 
was able to accomplish the prescribed course, and 
graduated in January, 1866. Shortly after, he 
returned to India. 

Major Kamsay, now Sir Henry, was still Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaon and Garhwal, and he welcomed 
his warm friends, the Humphreys, back to Naini 
Tal, with great joy. He urged Dr. Humphrey to 
establish a medical mission, and to take charge of 
the three Government dispensaries in the district 
about Naini Tal. This Dr. Humphrey gladly did, 
in addition to his many other duties. Later, when 
the Central Hospital was located at Naini Tal, it 
was also put under his charge. These were charita¬ 
ble institutions, and he only received a small 
allowance for his travel, but the Government were 
liberal in supplying medicines, and also gave a 
generous grant for Dr. Humphrey’s two mission 
hospitals, which he later established, one at Dwara- 
hat, and the other at Blum Tal. Sir Henry Kamsay 
was ever a good friend, and on one occasion he gave 
K 100 for surgical and medical supplies. In 1869, 
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J)r. Humphrey writes, “About, ten thousand persons 
have received medical aid during the year . . . 20 
major operations have been performed, mostly by 
myself, and 300 minor operations by the Indian 
doctors at the dispensaries.” 

In the same year, 1869, Dr. Humphrey was asked 
bv one of the leading Talisildars of the district to 
start a class for training young women in medicine 
and nursing so that they might work among the 
higher caste women who w r ere kept in pardali. 
“Where can young women having sufficient educa¬ 
tion be found?” asked Dr. Humphrey. The Pundit 
answered at once, “You can get them from your 
girls’ orphanage in Bareilly.” He then promised 
to be responsible for all expense that the effort; 
might involve. Realising the difficulties, but also 
the great need and opportunity, Dr. Humphrey 
established his medical class. The Government, 
under the influence of the friendly Pundit, gave a 
grant, although they expressed grave doubts as to 
the success of the project. The first year there 
were ten Christian women in the class; the follow¬ 
ing yeai’, five men were added, and in 1870, after 
having been examined by a Committee of medical 
men of high standing, eight of the women were 
given certificates, and went out as assistants, and 
medical evangelists among the people. Four or five 
more were graduated the following year, and great 
satisfaction was expressed by the Government and 
the Indian people at the fine piece of work which 
Dr. Humphrey had done, and the spirit in which 
it had been carried on. A building was erected for 
the medical class, and for many years the work of 
training young men and women continued. In 1871, 
the hospital at Naini Tal was opened, and in the 
first season, 1,800 out-patients and 30 in-patients 
were attended. The load which Dr. Humphrey was 
carrying cau be realised, when one remembers that 
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he was still in charge of the three dispensaries in 
Haldwani, Kaladungi and Ramnagar, and that the 
Government had opened a fourth in Kashipore, 
which he was also asked to superintend. He wrote 
in his report for that year, “There is too much 
work in this station for one man, and this Confer¬ 
ence ought to ask the Board to send a missionary 
to help Dr. Humphrey.” For many years he 
carried the heavy load, but finally was obliged to 
write, “The work is very exacting and exhausting, 
and has grown upon our hands so much that I think 
it will not be wise for us to try to go on caring for 
the Government part of it,” though as a matter of 
fact he continued his work, and in 1872 was super¬ 
vising six dispensaries. 

In 1870, the Rev. William Taylor (later Bishop) 
came to India on an evangelistic tour, preaching 
and leading men to God, throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. His meetings, held for English- 
speaking people, brought that phase of missionary 
work into new prominence. He emphasised the 
need of strong, evangelical English Churches. 
During his first year in India, he went to Naini Tal, 
where, for two months be held services for the 
English community, and the soldiers. While there, 
he stayed at the home of the Humphreys. 
Dr. Humphrey writes of William Taylor, “T think 
I have never seen such unwavering faith as he 
seemed to exercise. He seemed to feel that he and 
the Lord had a perfect understanding; he did not. 
seem to have a single doubt under circumstances 
that most persons would have felt to be rather dark 
and forbidding. I felt that he was indeed a great 
man of God.” 

The English congregation, much strengthened hr 
William Taylor’s visit, had reached a point of 
development where it was felt that a full-time 
pastor was needed for the Church. The congre- 
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Ration was prepared to provide for his support. 
The matter was laid before Bishop Harris, who 
was presiding at the India Conference that year 
(1874), and upon his return to America, he appoint¬ 
ed the Rev. N. Q. Cheney to Naim Tal. Tt was 
some time, however, before he could come out to the 
field, and until his arrival the pulpit of the English 
Church was supplied by visiting missionaries. 

In 1873, owing to malaria fever contracted in the 
foothills, Dr. Humphrey’s health became seriously 
undermined and a year later he was compelled 
to leave for America. He had given fifteen years 
of energetic and devoted service to India, and left 
with a sorrowful heart, not knowing at the time 
that he would be spared to return to the land he 
loved, in later years to render still further service. 

On the departure of Dr. Humphrey, the 
Rev. C. W. Judd was appointed to Naini Tal. He 
was not able to carry on the medical work, and the 
dispensaries and hospitals were handed over to the 
Government, who appointed a Civil Surgeon in 
charge of the work. Much medical and evangelistic 
work was carried on, however, then, aud in succeed¬ 
ing years, by the Indian doctors, evangelists, and 
women workers^ who had been trained in the Medic¬ 
al class. This year saw the still further growth 
of the English Church, the pulpit of which was 
filled by the Rev. J. M. Tlioburn, The Rev. T. J. 
Scott, and the Rev. E. Cunningham. The Church 
was also enlarged to some extent, the Rs. 2,400 used 
for this purpose being raised entirely by local sub¬ 
scription. "Work in the Hindustani Church was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and a Camp Meeting 
was held in Kaladungi, whore many were baptised. 
Camp Hfeetings proved to be very popular and 
successful in the years that followed, allowing for 
much more quiet concentration than bazaar preach¬ 
ing. Many converts were baptised not only with 
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water, but with the power of the Spirit, for after 
their conversion, they themselves went out as 
helpers, and evangelists, carrying the Good News, 
and asking for nothing in return but to be allowed 
to spread the Gospel among their own people. 

By 1875, the Rev. and Mrs. N. G. Cheney had 
arrived in Naini Tal and were warmly welcomed 
by the people, who contributed largely to the build¬ 
ing of a parsonage for them, some of them helping 
in the work with their own hands. It was complet¬ 
ed at a cost of Rs. 6,000. Mr. and Mrs. Cheney 
were greatly beloved by their congregation, and 
their devoted service and emphasis on spiritual 
growth made a deep and lasting impression upon 
all among whom they worked. A system of 
“cottage services’’ was organised throughout the 
station, which were held during the week, and at 
which numbers of seeking souls found their Lord, 
and were given an opportunity to testify in praise 
of His love and Wonderful Salvation. A veiy fine 
work was also carried on among the soldiers of 
the station; and a special Chapel was built for their 
meetings. Temperance societies were organised, 
and many of the men were led to accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. C. W. Judd served in Naini Tal as 
Presiding Rider from 1875 to the end of 1878. One 
year after his arrival the Rev. Thomas Go wan was 
appointed to the Hindustani work of the station. 
There was a Christian community of over ninety 
in the town and the surrounding villages, and 
preaching was carried on with great zeal. Mr. Judd 
writes in his report that more baptisms than ever 
before 1 took place that year. The numbers in the 
Boys’ school were increasing, the institution now 
showed a roll of 250 students. 

.Tn 1879, the Rev. P. M. Buck was appointed Pre¬ 
siding Elder of Kumaop District, and came to Naini 
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Tal. Thomas (Iowan and N. (1. Cheney continued 
their work in the two Churches through that year, 
Mr. Cheney continuing his service with the burden 
of sorrow that was caused by the death of his wife. 

The following year, 1880, was the year that the 
terrible landslip took such heavy toll of life and 
property. Torrential rains had loosened and so 
undermined the hillside above the northern end of 
the lake that a whole shoulder of the mountain swept 
down into the lake below. Miss L. E. Blackmar 
quotes what an eye-witness wrote, “We saw the 
high hill a little to the right above us bending; for¬ 
ward; with a mighty plunge, trees, rocks and hill 
leaped out in the direction of the mission grounds. 
Half-way down, the mass touched the spur of a 
little hill which turned its course. It was a noise, 
a mighty, rapid sweep, a cloud of dust, then only 
destruction, waste and horror!” Miss Blackmar 
described the mission houses as being “filled with 
shale, the back rooms wedged full of earth and 
rocks, until digging it out was like digging into the 
origihal hillside.” A missionary on the spot wrote 
shortly after the landslip, “Busy bustling Haini 
Tal is a deserted village. Great, gray, desolate 
shale heaps cover all that was once the hotel, the 
assembly rooms, the polo grounds, Bell’s Shop, the 
gardens, the willows and the temples.” Tt was with 
the deepest gratitude to God for their miraculous 
preservation, that the missionaries went to work to 
restore order out of the chaos that had been caused. 
Hot a single life of the missionary community had 
been lost, while the death toll of the landslip showed 
that fifty Europeans and over a hundred Indians 
had been swept away, many of whose bodies were 
never recovered. 

Although our mission property was not actually 
injured, it was rendered uninhabitable for some¬ 
time'and wap regarded as unsafe. There had been 

138—7 
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a plan on foot for several years, to move the 
English Church to a more favourable location, and 
at the end of 1880, with the help of Sir Henry 
Ramsay, a very desirable site was purchased, at the 
opposite end of the lake, where a beautiful stone 
Church was erected. It is still being used, after 
having been remodeled and enlarged, and has one 
of the commanding sites of the station. 

A slory of the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Naini Tal would not be complete with¬ 
out the history of the two institutions, Wellesley 
Girls’ High School, and Philander Smith College, 
which have for so many years built up the character 
of, and provided a good Christian education for, the 
European and Missionary young people of this 
entire land. The boys’ school first at “Ivy Park’’ 
and later at “Stoneleigh” was opened in 1880 by 
the Rev. J. W. Waugh; and Wellesley for the girls, 
was founded by Miss E. L. Knowles in 1882. A 
brief history of these schools is given elsewhere in 
this chapter. 

In 1881, the Rev. P. M. Buck was again appointed 
Presiding Elder of the Kumaon district, but 
was stationed at Almora. lie was followed by 
Mr. Waugh from 1882-88. The work in Naini Tal 
was carried on by Mr. Cheney and Thomas Gowan, 
until 1882, when Dr. and Mrs. Humphrey returned 
from America to resume their work in Naini Tal 
which they had left so reluctantly, ten years before. 
Two years later, the Rev. James Baume was ap¬ 
pointed to the English Church and the work in the 
station, while Dr. Humphrey spent most of his time 
in medical and evangelistic work in Eastern 
Kumaon and Garhwal, visiting Dwarahat, Pauri 
and Pithoragarh, where he had established dispen¬ 
saries. In 1885, Dr. Humphrey refers to the very 
valuable work done by Miss Phoebe Rowe with her 
Bible-women in the villages. Her sweet and saintly 
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spirit was winning and compelling, as she carried 
the message of Salvation to the women in the 
distant mountain villages. lie writes of her, 
“I can say without any qualification or doubt 
that Miss Rowe is one of the most saintly 
characters it has ever been my privilege to know.” 
Dr. Humphrey was able to serve only a few years, 
and in 1885 returned to America. The work was 
carried on from Pithoragarh by Dr. S. S. Dense 
who was ably fitted to superintend the medical 
work of the district; Mr. James Baume cared for 
the English work, while Mr. S. Knowles was ap¬ 
pointed in charge of the Hindustani Church, for the 
season. The school for Indian girls was making 
steady progress, and under the guidance of 
Mrs. Craven, assisted by Miss Harriet Singh, con¬ 
tinued its good work. 

The year 1889 marked a number of changes in 
the work of the Naini Tal district. In the place of 
J. W. Waugh, J. H. Messmore became Presiding 
Elder; he was also in charge of the English Church, 
succeeding the Rev. James Baume who had been a 
most popular pastor for three years. Mr. Craven, 
who came in 1888, carried on the evangelistic* work 
in the district, with Mrs. Craven in charge of the 
Zenana work, and Dr. S. S. Dense continued the 
medical work of Kumaon. The school for Indian 
boys, which had by this time reached High School 
grade, was very much crowded, no proper accommo¬ 
dations having been available since the disastrous 
landslip of 1880. Under the leadership of Thomas 
Craven, arrangements were made for a new High 
School building. He writes in 1890, “ The future 
of the educational work for this year is the erection 
of a building for the High School, on the site of the 
old dispensary. It will give accommodation for ten 
classes, quarters for the Head-master, a dormitory 
for the Christian students of the higher classes, 
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and two large rooms for the Girls’ school, or for 
rent. The entire cost will be about Rs. 9,000.” The 
High School was later named after Dr. Humphrey, 
who gave so many years of his life to Naini Tal. 
It is the oldest school in our entire mission, and 
Although the straitened financial circumstances 
of the Mission has made it necessary for it to be 
sold to the Government, the school for years did a 
tine piece of work for the community. Most of the 
business men and leading Indian residents were 
educated there, and thus a most friendly attitude 
toward the Mission has been established throughout 
the district. 

The next Presiding Elder of Kumaon, was 
the Rev. J. T, McMahon who came in 1892. 
The English work was superintended by the 
Rev. Homer C. Stuntz (later Bishop) who was 
pastor of the Church at this time. In 1894, Dr. and 
Mrs. Humphrey were again able to come back to 
India, after another absence of nearly ten years. 
Illness made it necessary for Mr. Stuntz to leave 
India, so Dr. Humphrey was again put in charge of 
all the work in Naini Tal. The following year 
Mr. J. H. Messmoi’c became Presiding Elder of 
Kumaon, serving for two years, 1895-9(5; after him 
Mr. Knowles held that office until 1901. This left 
Dr. Humphrey free for the work of the English 
Church, which demanded his whole attention. In 
June of 189S, he writes of special services held in 
Naini Tal by Bishop Thoburn, when many souls 
were greatly blessed, and the faith of all was 
strengthened. During this year Mr. Knowles did 
a great deal of itinerating in the mountains, visit¬ 
ing the Shor Valley where Miss Budden was 
carrying on her heroic work; following the lonely 
mountain roads to Bliot, where Miss (Dr.) Sheldon 
and Miss Browne laboured on the borders of Tibet; 
and visiting the leper asylum built by Mary Reed 
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on Chandag Heights, where, with Christ-like devo¬ 
tion, she risked her very life for the afflicted and 
hopeless lepers of the hills. Tramping for many 
miles each day, they toured the mountains, preach¬ 
ing at Melas, showing “magic lantern” slides of 
f]ie life of Christ, teaching, singing, testifying, and 
leaving the Word of God to bear fruit in the hearts 
where the seed had been sown. 

In 1898, two faithful servants of the Lord were 
called to Higher Service, Mrs. Sarah Fleming 
Dense, who died of cholera, and Miss Phoebe Rowe. 
They were both buried in the quiet and beautiful 
cemetery on the Kaladungi Road. The W. F. M. S. 
work in the schools and zenanas was taken over 
by Mrs. P. T. Wilson, and the following year by 
Miss L. W. Sullivan. 

At the, end of 1899, 'Dr. Humphrey retired, and 
returned to America in 1900, where he died in 1910. 
His place in the English Church was tilled by the 
Rev. R. T. Faucett, who was pastor until the end 
of 1914. Dr. F. L. Neeld became Presiding Elder 
in 1901, leaving Mr. Knowles free for the vernac¬ 
ular work, which he continued to supervise until 
1903 when he retired. He continued to live in 
Naini Tal, a faithful witness to the power of God, 
until he passed away in 1913. In 1903 the Rev. .T. R. 
Chitambar (later Bishop) became pastor of the 
Hindustani Church in Naini Tal, serving that year 
and the following year. In 1904, the Rev. P. S. 
Hyde took the pastorate of the English Church. In 
1907, he was followed by the Rev. Geo. Briggs, while 
after the transfer of Mr. Chitambar, the Rev. J. 
Tomkinson became pastor of the Hindustani Church, 
and following him, the Rev. Prabhu Dayal. 

The Kumaon district under the long Presiding 
Eldership of Dr. Neeld, made much progress. In 
1905, there were 498 baptisms in the Bareilly- 
Kumaon district, two of whom were Tibetans. 



6i Visions and victories 

■Work among the hill people has always been diffi¬ 
cult, for as Dr. Neeld’s report explains, “This 
population is intensely religious in its way, and 
difficult to influence for Christ; these mountaineers 
are shut up to their own little villages, and to their 
local gods and godlings; they know little and caro 
less about the progressive movements in the world, 
and do not wish to be intruded upon. Many are 
high caste and in easy circumstances, hence have 
no desire for further improvement; their pride of 
caste is a barrier which stands in the way of their 
coming to a condition of repentance. The holy 
mountains and shrines and temples are numerous 
and very attractive to their thought, and this fact 
makes it difficult to rescue them from the folly and 
sin of idolatry.” Despite these difficult conditions, 
he writes in his report of 1907, “It is very encour¬ 
aging to note that during the past five years, there 
has been an increase in our Christian community 
of 257, and we now have 1,111 Christians. With a 
force of 173 Christian workers, we are conducting 
50 Sunday Schools with 2,247 scholars; 48 schools 
with 2,076 pupils; six Epworth Leagues with 296 
members. There were 95 baptisms this year. We 
have 27 Local preachers and 18 Exhortors included 
among the workers.” 

It must be remembered that during these many 
years of gradual but steady advance of the Chris¬ 
tian community, the work of the W. F. M. S. was 
being carried on with devotion and faithfulness. 
The names of Mrs. Messmoro, Mrs. Waugh, 
Miss McMullen, Miss Connolly, Mrs. Humphrey, and 
Mrs. Worthington are woven into the growth and 
progress of the work. In later years, Miss Mary 
Means, Mrs. Nccld, Mrs. Thoburn, Mrs. Dease, 
Miss Sullivan, and Miss Hardic were in charge of 
the work, giving unsparingly of their time and 
strength to the Girls* school and the Zenana work. 
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In 1908, Dr. S. S. Dense became Presiding Elder 
of Kumaon and was stationed in Naini Tal. 
Mr. Briggs continued in the English Church for 
that year, having charge also of the Humphrey 
High School. In 1909, Mr. Hyde took charge of the 
school and he and Mr. W. A. Revis supplied the 
English Church. This was the year of the distress¬ 
ing Kumaon famine. Rains failed, crops were 
destroyed and much suffering and want was ex¬ 
perienced, followed by the ravages of epidemics. 
Dr. Deaso and his associates were kept busy trying 
to bring relief to the destitute villagers. Tn 1911, 
Dr. Dense supplied the pulpit of the English Church 
until his furlough the following year, when Dr. L. A. 
Core of Bijnor was elected Presiding Elder of 
Kumaon, and the English Church was supplied by 
Mr. Faucett. During 1913, visiting missionaries 
took the services in the Church for two months at a 
time, some of those who served being, B. T. Badley 
(later Bishop), L. E. Linzell, F. M. Perrill and 
others. 

Dr. Dense returned to Naini Tal in 1911, and 
served as District Superintendent as well as Pastor 
of the English Church from then until his death 
in 1921. For the next ten years Mr. V. V. Phillips 
was head-master of the Humphrey High School, 
which had grown to be a very fine and influential 
institution. The results of the government exami¬ 
nations ■were most successful and proved the 
excellence of the instruction given to the boys of 
the school. The buildings were already inadequate 
for the large number of boys who sought admission, 
and it was decided to enlarge the plant by adding 
eight new class-rooms. This was sanctioned, and 
the work was completed in 1916. Dr. Dease writes 
of the work of the High School in his report for 
1919, “The Humphrey High School has a larger 
Attendance than ever, and was very successful in 
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the last examination. The manager has been 
teaching in the school and this has added to its 
popularity.” 

The work in the District continued to he most 
promising, especially in the Terai. Speaking of 
the people of the foot-hills, Dr. Dease savs, “They 
are glad to have our preachers come among them, 
and they arc willing listeners to their message. We 
have baptised about 145 this year, and could baptise 
a much larger number if we had teachers to teach 
them.” Many of the peoples of this region are 
aborigines and travelling tribes, who are devil 
worshipers, and who believe in, and are in constant 
fear of, evil spirits, and who find relief from their 
fears and superstitions in the Gospel of Love. 

During the year 1919, an incident of considerable 
interest to Naini Tal was the selling of the Pop¬ 
lars hi state owned by the Mission, in which were 
many prominent shops and store-rooms. “The 
large debt on the property which was not being 
reduced, made the sale a necessity,” writes 
Dr. Dease. 

The Hidustani Church work in 1917 was carried 
on by Samuel Datt, the erection of a new parsonage 
making the work of the pastor much easier and 
more effective. He was followed by P. D. Phillips 
in 1919, who from then until 1923 was also in 
charge of the Terai and Bhabar circuits. During 
these years the work among the Indian women and 
girls was being done by Mrs. Worthington, who put 
in many years of devoted work, beginning in 1906, 
and completing her term of service in 1919. 
Miss Lucy W. Sullivan, Miss Bamsbottom, and 
Miss McMullen were in charge of the Zona mi and 
School work of the W. F. M. S. in the five years 
that followed. 

A serious and sad loss came to the work of Naini 
Tal, and to the missionaries all over India, when in 
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November, 1921 Dr. Dease was suddenly taken ill 
and died in twenty-four hours. It was a great 
shock to the whole station, and his death was 
mourned alike by Hindus, Mohammedans and his 
fellow-Christians. J. N. Hollister in writing about 
Dr. Dease says, “From Shor to Garhwal, and all 
through the Bhabar and Terai, Dr. Dease’s name 
will be affectionately remembered. With the ex 
ccption of a very few years, his whole period of 
service was divided between these mountain 
districts and the Seminary at Bareilly. His inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the opening and development of 
the work in all this region, fitted him in a peculiar 
way for the years he has been Superintendent.” 
The funeral of this great, good, and sympathetic 
man was the most impressive Naini Tal has ever 
known. Non-Christians by the hundred walked 
with bowed heads following the procession; shops 
were closed; the city was in mourning. In the 
schools every boy and girl however small wished 
to go to pay tribute to Dr. Dease, who had ever 
been a sincere friend and helper of the young and 
old. Deep sympathy was shown on every hand 
for Mrs. Dease, affectionately known as “Auntie 
Dease”. Her kindly spirit, her warm-hearted 
hospitality and her radiant good cheer had made the 
parsonage one of the best loved spots in Naini Tal. 
When Mrs. Dease left for America, the love and 
appreciation of countless hearts in India, went with 
her. 

With the death of Dr. Dease the Rev. J. N. 
Hollister was appointed Superintendent of Kumaon, 
with his residence at Dwaraliat. He has served 
most ably in this capacity from 1921 until the 
present time with the exception of his furlough 
period. Writing in 1922 he says, “Schools have 
long been one of the foremost agencies of Mission 
work, in all missions in the hills. Our own Mission 
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has used them in Kumaon for over sixty years. 
There can be no doubt that these schools are very 
largely responsible for the hunger for education 
that exists among the youths of the countless 
villages, a hunger that leads many to walk five, six 
or seven miles a day along mountain paths to and 
from school.” He adds further that the hunger is 
not limited to the boys, but that the girls and 
women are becoming as eager for an education as 
they once were reticent and backward. 

With such a challenge before one, with such needs 
and opportunities, it is sad that the note of victory 
and achievement for the Kingdom could not con¬ 
tinue to be sounded. In 1923, it was realised that 
the competition with the Government High School 
was becoming more and more difficult for our 
Humphrey High School. They were offering the 
boys courses in Science; we had not the equipment 
nor the staff to do so; nor was there the money to 
make the needed improvements and changes that 
the school required. The financial situation grew 
more and more acute, and when ultimately there 
seemed to be no way of escape, and no relief was in 
sight, the Mission was obliged to sell the Humphrey 
High School to the Government. It is a sad ending 
to a story which began with so much promise, but 
the years of work, and devotion which have gone 
into it have not been lost; their fruit will last even to 
eternity. 


Philander Smith College 

The Philander Smith College is the result of the 
amalgamation of the Oak Openings Boys’ High 
School, Naini Tal, and the Philander Smith Insti¬ 
tute, MiiNsoorie. The latter owed its foundation 
to the liberality of Mrs, Smith, the wife pf 
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Mr. Philander Smith, of Oak Park, Illinois, and was 
named after her deceased husband. Mrs. Smith’s 
interest in the education of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European communities had been awaken¬ 
ed through the influence of the Eev. Denis Osborne, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who opened the 
school in Mussoorie in 1885. From a comparative¬ 
ly small beginning the school rapidly outgrew the 
accommodation available on the restricted site at 
Mussoorie, the property now known as the Mulin- 
gar Estate, on the road above the Landour bazaar. 
The first principal of the school was the Eev. 
dc Loss Tompkins, in 1885. He was followed in 1886 
by Prof. T. A. Clifton, and in 1887 by Mr. T. W. 
Mulligan. For the next six years, 1888-93, 
the Eev. Dr. P. M. Buck was in charge of the 
school, bringing to bear on the character of the 
boys, his strong Christian influence, his brilliant 
and scholarly mind, and his understanding of 
human nature. The school owes much to his 
efforts. Following Dr. Buck, the Eev. Henry 
Mansell was appointed principal, who served from 
3893-1900. The seven years that he served the 
school were marked with success, and the influence 
of this devoted Christian gentleman on the lives 
of the boys in the school was for the best that life 
can hold in Christian service and leadership. The 
next three years 1901-04 the Eev. F. S. Ditto was 
in charge of the school. It was after this year 
that the change from Mussoorie to Naini Tal was 
made. In January, 1905, the Managers, with the 
consent of the Education Department, decided to 
transfer the school from its crowded quarters to 
Naini Tal, where it was to bo united with Oak 
Openings High School, whose splendid site afforded 
ample room for expansion. 

The Oak Openings High School was first known 
as Stoneleigh, when the school was opened in April, 
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1877 by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Waugh, on the premises 
where the Ramsay Hospital now stands. The 
large building on this site had been occupied by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
(then the North-West Provinces), and in this 
property the school remained until January, 1889. 
Dr. Waugh was principal from 1877-80. Follow¬ 
ing him the Rev. H. F. Kastendieck served for two 
years, and then for periods of about a year each, 
Mr. J. Davidson, and the Rev. do Loss Tompkins. 
In 1888, the Rev. F. W. Foote came to the school, 
where he was principal for six years. The year 
after Mr. Foote arrived, the Oak Openings Kstatc, 
situated on the top of Sher ka Danda mountain was 
bought from Mr. H. Potman, a prominent layman 
of our Church. This magnificent site is reputed 
to be the highest in India, if not in the world, for 
an institution of this kind. It is 1,200 feet above 
the lake, and over 7,500 feet above sea-level. The 
estate covers over fifty acres, and is well wooded 
with beautiful trees chiefly varieties of oak and 
rhododendron. Wild flowers of infinite variety 
cover the hill-sides, while the view from the hill-top 
is undoubtedly one of the most magnificent in the 
Himalayas. Spread out before the spectator are 
the lake and the city of Naini Tal, while on clear 
days the plains can be seen stretching away in the 
blue distance; the forests and villages of the Bhabar 
and Terai come to view; the fields and plains 
of Rohilkhand as far as Moradabad, Rampur 
and Bareilly are visible. The Moradabad road, 
straight as a spear-sliaft, the sinuous line of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway, with the far¬ 
away blue wisps of smoke from the trains twisting 
into the distance, never fail to interest and delight 
the observer. A network of rivers, glistening 
like threads of quick-silver on the plains, wind away 
■ to .'join tlie mighty Ganges. From this beautiful 
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view one can turn, and after walking a few steps, 
can gaze out across the blue and purple mountains 
towering up to the everlasting snows, which 
stretch before one in all their dazzling majesty for 
nearly three hundred miles. In the midst of the 
snow-capped peaks directly in front of one, Nanda 
Devi towers to a height of 25,600 feet, the highest 
peak in the British Empire. 

In this inspiring atmosphere the work of the 
school has carried on the work of training 
and fitting boys and young men for lives of 
service and success. From Mr. Foote’s distin¬ 
guished service, the school got the name which in 
the language of the hill people clings to it still— 
“Foote Sahib ka ischool”. After Mr. Foote left, 
the Rev. Homer (J. Stuntz (later Bishop) was 
principal from 189.3-95. Following him, Dr. S. S. 
Dense and the Rev. F. L. Neeld each served for 
two years, until in 1899 the Rev. J. C. Butcher 
became principal, in which capacity he served until 
1904. Much credit is due Dr. Butcher for the way 
in which he built up the institution, and ever laid 
emphasis on the true and lasting things of life. 

In 1905, the school from Mussoorie was moved 
to Naini Tal, bringing with it the Rev. F. S. Ditto, 
avIio became the first principal of the united insti¬ 
tution, known as Philander Smith College. He held 
this position for two years and was followed by the 
Rev. P. S. Hyde, who was principal until the end 
of 1908. 

With the year 1909 a name became associated 
with the College, that has from that time until the 
present meant increasingly more to the institution. 
Mr. R. C. Buslier became principal in that year, 
and has continued in that capacity until the present, 
a remarkably long and successful term of service. 
Under his enthusiastic and capable direction, the 
school has increased greatly in size; the plant has 
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been extended by the addition of a fine school-house 
with laboratory and assembly hall, a hospital for 
twenty beds; music-rooms for ten pianos; a gymna¬ 
sium ; and a new dormitory building with dressing- 
rooms and the latest equipment and sanitary 
appliances. A new) administration building with 
office, dining hall, library and museum has also 
been added to the plant. The extensions were in 
a great part the fruit of ideas developed by 
Mr. Rusher, after an extensive tour through Europe 
and America, which he took in order to make a 
special study of the most up-to-date methods in 
educational institutions. The policy of the school 
has been justified by the good results obtained in 
public examinations, and the success which former 
students have, achieved in various walks of life. 
During the Great War many masters and numbers 
of ex-students answered the call of their country. 
Many honours and awards of distinction and 
bravery were won, and Commissions were gained. 
At least eleven made the supreme sacrifice. 

A record of Philander Smith College would not 
be complete without, the mention of several names 
that have meant much to the development, and 
growth of the institution. Mr. Robert Fleming was 
a tower of strength to the school through his many 
years of splendid service. He was a man genuinely 
and fearlessly a Christian, immovable in his devo¬ 
tion to Christ and His principles, and manifesting 
in his daily living, that strength and faithfulness 
that come from communion with God. In his in¬ 
fluence upon the boys whom he taught for many 
years, Mr. Fleming always created a spirit of clean 
sportsmanship, and active enjoyment of manly 
games. His example of devotion to duty, and 
loyalty to his friends will long bear fruit in the 
lives of those who remember him with affection 
and respect. 
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There have been many devoted and talented 
masters and lady teachers to whose efforts 
Philander Smith College owes much of its success. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brandon have given of their best 
to the school for many years, holding to a high 
standard of scholastic achievement, and influencing 
the boys with the high ideals of Christian character 
building. Mr. Brandon has served as vice-principal, 
and acted as principal during Mr. Bushor’s 
absence. Mrs. R. H. C. Thoburn with her motherly 
spirit, her patient understanding of small boys’ 
joys and sorrows, and her cheerful and kindly skill 
in making life happier for them, gave many years 
of valuable service to the school. There are many 
other names deserving of mention, which can hardly 
be included in so brief a sketch. Mr. C. N. Weston 
was for many years a master of great success and 
popularity; the Rev. and Mrs. J. Taylor have given 
unsparingly of their time and energy to the insti¬ 
tution, ever upholding the Christian ideal before 
the boys, and training them in ways of usefulness 
and service. Due to heavy debt incurred in the 
building of the plant, the school is now facing 
difficult problems, and its future is darkened by the 
weight of the debt, but it is the hope and prayer 
of all that a solution may be found so that this 
most worthy and much-appreciated institution may 
continue its good work in the years to come. 

Wellesley Girls’ High School 

At the annual conference of 1882, Miss E. L. 
Knowles was appointed to open a school for Euro¬ 
pean girls in Naini Tal. To meet the need of such 
a school, Mrs. Craven had started a small school 
for the children of missionaries, and English 
families, but it had to be discontinued when she 
went on furlough in 1881, 
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As Miss Knowles was a graduate of Wellesley 
College in the United States, it was decided to name 
the girls’ school after her Alma Mater. The school 
was first housed in the building still known as 
Buttress Castle; from there it was moved to South- 
wood, and from there to Forest Lodge, as the 
numbers kept increasing. In 1884, the W. F. M. S. 
bought the beautifully situated Smugglers’ Rock 
estate, with its twenty acres of land sloping up 
from the lake, half way to the top of Ayarpatta 
mountain. For three years the school was housed 
in the old building on the estate, then in 1887 it 
moved into its permanent home, the fine stone 
buildings that were erected. Other buildings have 
been added as they were needed and as the funds 
permitted. The plant now consists of the main 
building in which are the dormitories, dining-rooms 
and the Principal’s residence; the school-house with 
spacious and airy class-rooms; the Music Hall, 
with a concert hall on the second floor; Fmmn 
Lodge; the Recreation Hall; the Technical Kitch¬ 
ens; a new and graceful chapel, named in honour 
of Miss Easton; Marie Villa the home of the 
teachers; and Rue Cottage, which has for many 
years been rented in the interest of the endowment 
fluid. 

In its history of forty-nine years, 1882-19.31, 
Wellesley has had only four Principals. This 
remarkable record of continuity of service and 
policy accounts for the work of character building 
that has marked the school with success. The old 
girls love Wellesley, and whenever it is possible, 
the second generation is sent back to get the train¬ 
ing that their mothers had. Wellesley has had at 
least lf)0 of her grand-children to educate. Since 
1919 the “Old Girls” have met annually for a 
reunion at Wellesley, celebrating June 28th, the 
birthday anniversary of two of its principals, 
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Hiss Knowles and Miss Sellers. To Miss Easton 
and Miss Sellers, who together gave sixty years 
of unselfish, devoted service to the School, Welles¬ 
ley is especially indebted. 

Miss Knowles served from 1882, starting with 
about a dozen boarders and a few day pupils, until 
1887, when the number was nearly fifty. The 
school could have easily grown to twice its size, 
but the policy was maintained, that in order to 
assure efficiency and personal supervision of the 
pupils, the number of boarders should not be 
allowed to exceed 100. In 1888, Miss S. A. Easton 
was appointed principal of the school, assisted by 
Miss Ora Miller. In this year the first candidate 
for a government examination was sent up, and it 
was hoped that the school would soon be recognised 
as a High School. In 1890, Miss Rue Sellers came 
out from America, and acted as vice-principal 
under Miss Easton until 1912. After the passing 
away of that devoted and faithful lady in 1915, 
Miss Sellers assumed full charge of the school. 
The co-operation and understanding between these 
two ladies was remarkable through the years. Un¬ 
sparingly they gave of their time, energy, and their 
spiritual resources for the girls whom they loved. 
Miss Easton had a wonderful ability, and a sound 
judgment, as well as a characteristic of originality 
and wit. Even the uniqueness of her punishments, 
when the mischief or the heedlessness of the girls 
demanded it, taught lessons whose benefit was 
lasting. She insisted that the girls should learn 
not only how to use calculus, but that they should 
know how to knit a stocking on four needles, and 
how to pack and iron a dress with a bustle! 
Miss Sellers, with her gentle, graceful way, combin¬ 
ing a most wholesome practical nature with a 
spiritual and poetic insight, and a sympathy, 
especially for the “little girls” that was always 

* 33—9 
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uppermost in her attitude, was a friend whom no 
girl who went to Wellesley will ever forget or cease 
to appreciate. 

Wellesley has been unique and most fortunate in 
having the life-long service of so many talented 
and devoted teachers. The history of the school 
would he incomplete without the mention of such 
names as Miss Bease, head music mistress, who 
has in her years of teaching, developed the love of 
good music, and the artistry of expressing it in the 
large numbers of girls whom she has trained. All 
the music examinations have been passed with such 
phenomenal success, that Wellesley has gained a 
reputation which has not been excelled throughout 
the years. Mrs. Smythe, a warm friend of the 
girls, jovial and generous-hearted, was for nearly 
thirty years, a music teacher in Wellesley. 
Miss Plumley has also given many years of talent¬ 
ed service in the music department. There is 
another name associated with the school, which all 
the “old girls” recall with the deepest affection, 
and which those still in school will learn to love 
more every year. Miss Nora Waugh, quiet, effi¬ 
cient, radiant with charm and gracious kindliness, 
has been for years one of Wellesley’s most beloved 
teachers. No day is too busy for her to give time 
for a quiet talk with those who seek the peaceful 
atmosphere of her room; no concert or celebration 
is complete without her wholehearted help and 
happy suggestions. She was instrumental in 
organizing the girls’ Y.W. C.A. meetings which 
are of great spiritual uplift to the school, and by 
her cheerful sympathy and companionship, she has 
endeared herself to all. Miss Waugh taught in the 
school from 1905 until 1921, when she served as 
principal during Miss Seller’s furlough, and then 
again until 1924. After a period of several vears 
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in evangelistic work, and furlough, Miss Waugh 
has returned to Wellesley as vice-principal in 1931. 

Miss Sellers retired in 1927 and went to America, 
where she passed away in 1930. Miss Marie 
Kennard was appointed in her place as principal 
of the school. With a deep interest in the welfare 
of the girls, and energy and courage in the face of 
many difficulties that confronted the school, 
Miss Kennard has carried out an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of improvements and changes. Preserving 
the best of the old, and the traditions for which 
Wellesley has been known, she has introduced 
many things, both in plant and management, which 
have brought the school up to date. The health 
of the girls is excellent; the scholarship which 
prepares for the Junior and Senior Cambridge ex¬ 
aminations is of the highest standard, and the 
broad and cultured outlook, as well as the stress 
laid upon building Christian character, which is 
woven into the very lives of the girls, cannot but 
result in success and blessing to the school. From 
the fine estate in Haldwani, where Wellesley Lodge 
is situated, fresh vegetables and fruits are brought 
up by motor to the tables of the children, and every 
care is taken for their physical, mental, and 
spiritual development. Miss Kennard is building 
worthily upon a fine foundation which has been 
laid by the devoted lives of the past, and is continu¬ 
ing to establish a history for Wellesley of which 
she and those who love the school can continue to be 
proud. 

Into the work at Wellesley has gone the effort of 
many other lives for long or short periods. The 
following are a few of the missionaries and teachers 
who have served that institution. Miss Hettie 
Mansell (Mrs. Monroe), Miss Sarah Fleming 
(Mrs. Dease), Miss Eva Brown, Miss Curts, 
Miss Carver (Mrs. Ernsberger), Miss Butcher 
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(Mrs. Hewes), Miss Widney (Mrs. Branch), 
Miss Ashwell, Miss Ashhrook, Miss Margaret 
Deaso, Miss Knlberer, Miss Mumford, Miss Grace 
Bates, and Mrs. Wallace, affectionately known as 
'‘Granny”, who for years was housekeeper. 

In 1925, the work of the English Church was 
carried by the Rev. 0. D. Rockey, ably assisted by 
Mrs. Rockey. The W. F. M. S. work was carried 
on by Miss A. McMullen. In 1926, during 
Mr. Hollister’s furlough, Dr. L. A. Core supervised 
the Kumaon district, while the English Church was 
supplied by Dr. P. S. Hyde, and the Hindustani 
Church by Kripal Singh. From 1927 to 1929, when 
Mr. Hollister was still out of the country, the 
Rev. E. M. Moffatt was district superintendent; 
Dr. HyGe continued in the English work, R. S. 
Wilkinson was appointed pastor of the Hindustani 
Church, and Miss K. Ogilvie took charge of the 
Zenana work. In 1930, the Rev. and Mrs. C. 
Stanley Thoburn were appointed to Naini Tal, 
where they have been doing a most worth-while 
piece of work in the English (now Union) Church. 
The opportunities for influencing the students of 
both our schools in Naini Tal, in the deep and the 
good things of life is a challenge to a minister of 
the Gospel, and very ably, in the strength of the 
Lord, is Mr. Thoburn undertaking the work. Those 
Avho have been in the mighty Himalayas can join in 
heart with the psalmist when he says, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills.” They are the hills of 
God. 



CHAPTER III 

LUCKNOW 

By Bishop Brenton Thoburh Badley, D.D., LL.I). 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has never had 
a more important station in India than Lucknow. 
Its size, early occupation, central situation, major 
institutions, and unusually large body of mission¬ 
aries, men and women of vision and ability who 
have dared and done great things for the Kingdom, 
all these have been factors in the greatness of 
Lucknow as a Methodist centre. 

William Butler tried to open his first station at 
Lucknow on his arrival late in 1856, and went on 
to Bareilly after failing to secure a residence. To 
Lucknow ho returned in 1858 after the storm of the 
Mutiny. He states in his report in 1859:— 

“The mutiny .... has marvellously opened the 
way for the extension of our mission. It has given 
ns Naini Tal, in the mountains, as a fruitful station, 
and a sanitarium. It has opened our way into the 
city of Lucknow. There, probably, will be the 
center of the mission. The Government has mani¬ 
fested great interest in our mission, and given us 
all the buildings we can want for some time to 
come, in Lucknow, free of any rent or charge, and 
even put them all in thorough repair.” In writing 
of the size of the city, a few years later he made 
the statement:— 

“And as to Lucknow, that city contains one 
hundred thousand more people than Dublin, and, 
with the exceptions of. New York and Philadelphia, 
Lucknow holds more human beings than any city 
in America”. But Lucknow has lost in population 
since that day. It has today well under 300,000 
people, while New. York Contains the population of 
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twenty-five Lucknows. But Lucknow is still among 
the first half dozen large cities of India, and as a 
cultural centre it stands unrivalled in upper India. 
Here J. H. Messmore did his best teaching and 
greatest preaching, and helped in establishing the 
“Indian Witness” and the “Kaukab-i-Hind” 
(Star of India) both of which he edited with such 
conspicuous ability through many years: here 
J. M. Thoburn led in the establishment of the 
‘.‘Indian Witness” in 1871, which he edited for 
many years, and gave a historic and compelling 
interpretation of the wider scope of American 
Methodism in India; and then personally led out in 
the great movement of expansion which took him, 
first to Calcutta, then .Rangoon, next Singapore 
and finally Manila; here J. W. Waugh followed up 
his work as founder of the Methodist Publishing 
House, and Thomas Craven brought to the new and 
larger establishment brilliant powers of manage¬ 
ment; here Isabella Thoburn and Brenton Hamliuc 
Badley started each with a ragged handful of chil¬ 
dren in a primary school and brought the 
institutions to the high standard of Colleges, pre¬ 
paring for the B.A. Degree; here TO. W. Parker 
furnished experienced leadership at a time of great 
growth, and was the pioneer of the Department of 
Commercial Education in the Lucknow Christian 
College; here T. S. Johnson did a great work of 
evangelism, and W. A. Mansell served his first term 
in his brilliant career; here Lilavati Singh gave her 
great talents to Christian education, and Ram 
Chander Bose pioneered the work of evangelism 
among the educated Indians; here Phoebe Rowe 
began her beautiful career, leaving a spiritual 
radiance that cannot be dimmed by the years; here 
J. W. Robinson served his apprenticeship, and in 
every type of work earned a reputation that he has 
enhanced ever since in many parts of India during’ 
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his twenty years in the episcopacy; hero C. L. Bare 
and J. N. West built spiritual strength into the 
Lucknow Christian College and prepared groups 
of young men who have served the Church with 
devotion and ability, and furnished for all our 
upper India field our most advanced type of Indian 
leadership; here Bishop Warne made head-quarters 
for more than twenty years, and made a spiritual 
impress that the decades cannot efface; here VI. 
Stanley Jones served his first term as pastor, and 
began the type of evangelism that has taken him 
all over Tndia and into many parts of the world, 
and made him an international figure; here J. 
Waskom Pickett served his first term, revealing an 
ability and versatility that have led him into wide 
fields of distinction in the service of the Church; 
here Joseph Culshaw edited the “Indian Witness” 
with an ability that made it known among all denomi¬ 
nations and drew praise from great editors in both 
England and America; and here Jashwant Ttao 
Chitambar completed his distinguished college 
course, and returned in after years to serve with 
distinction in the pastorate, the school and the 
College, being the first Indian to hold the Principal- 
ship of the College, as well as the first to be elected 
Bishop of our Church. This list does not name 
one-tenth of the number of missionaries or Indian 
men and women whose lives have been wrought 
into the history of Lucknow Methodism, but it is 
long enough to indicate the wide and rich field of 
service that Lucknow has furnished the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The space limitations of this 
book prevent special or even adequate mention of 
all the many men and women who have earned a 
worthy place in this history. 

Lucknow Methodism has always had strong and 
devoted Indian leaders. Among the earliest was 
Jtam Chander Bose, a Brahman convert of the 
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earlier days, whose intellectual gifts made him a 
great exponent of Christianity among the educated 
classes of Indians. “Work among educated 
natives,” is first mentioned in the Lucknow reports 
of 1877, with a reference to Ram Chander Bose’s 
lectures on Christianity given in English, to audi¬ 
ences of cultured Indian men in the city and 
elsewhere. These were given weekly at Lucknow, 
and an attendance of 150 Hindus and Moslems was 
an average number. Later the efforts were carried 
farther afield. In 1881, B. H. Badley, writing of 
this work says:— 

“The work among educated natives has been carried on, 
as heretofore, by Bro. Ram Chandra Bose, who is 
in every respect qualified for it. During the year 
he has been absent about four months on lectur¬ 
ing tours, visiting Almorah, Naini Tal, Calcutta, 
etc. Especially all Calcutta the meetings were 
very interesting, and he lectured to large audiences 
under the most favourable auspices. As he thus 
goes from place to place, visiting among and 
preaching to his educated countrymen the Lord 
opens the way and gives special blessings. We 
have strong faith that the outcome of all this 
work will be the salvation of many of these half- 
awakened very influential young men.” 

In the field of evangelism there were four other 
Indians who made special contributions beginning 
with the ’80’s. There was, first, Nawab Philip 
Andrew, and who that ever met him could forget 
him? He was descended from the royal House of 
Oudh and the marks of culture were upon him. He 
had been soundly converted, and spoke in the pulpit 
and in the bazaars with an elegance, directness and 
winsomeness that marked him as a prince of 
preachers. He continued his ministry into the 
early years of the twentieth century, a lovely 
reminder, with his courtesy and polished Urdu ; of 
the older days, 




Bishop J, M. Thoburn , in his prime . 
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Then there was Rev. Matthew Stephen, whose 
connection with Lucknow started in 1882 and contin¬ 
ued, off and on, for over twenty years into the 
second decade of this century. He was a convert 
from Tslam, and brought over into Christianity the 
dignity, piety and reverent spirit that made it a 
joy to sit under his ministry in the Hindustani 
Church at Lucknow. He, too, was en eloquent and 
most effective bazaar preacher. To have him, with 
his courage and straight dealing, follow the gra¬ 
cious and winsome Nawab Philip Andrew, was a 
treat that made preaching on the city streets a 
rare privilege. Is it true that such preaching is 
impossible in this later day? 

There was still another great character that made 
Lucknow Methodism notable in its evangelism,— 
Cliimman Lai, a converted school teacher who came 
from the Budaun district. He had the gift of 
poetry and music, and wrote some of the most used 
bh ajans and cjazals of the Christian Church in 
upper India. Who can estimate the value to the 
Clmstian cause of such hymns as, “Uth Musafir, 
Kar taiyari” or “Bhes badla Kva hua”, compos,ed 
by Chimman Lai? With his talents added to those 
of our other Lucknow evangelists, there was a band 
that did “Exploits” for our Lord in Lucknow. 

But no reference to the evangelistic workers of 
Lucknow could be complete that did not mention 
an Indian lady whom we all knew, affectionately, as 
“Mama Carolina.” Pier name was Mrs. Ellen 
Richards, and she was one of the Bible-women who 
made history in the early days. She had, as a girl, 
gone through the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, and 
soon after that time came to Lucknow 7 . Her name 
first appears in any report of Lucknow work in 
3872, but she may have had some connection with 
it at an earlier date, She was a “Saint in Israel”. 

133—10 
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No one who belonged to our Hindustani congrega¬ 
tion at Lucknow, no one who moved among the 
missionaries of Lucknow, or attended the' social 
functions of our Church, could remain ignorant of 
“Mama Carolina.” The charm and grace of her 
hearing would win one immediately, and her kindly 
greeting and radiant smile dispelled the clouds for 
anyone. No prayer meeting seemed complete un¬ 
less “Mama Carolina” was there, and talked to the 
Lord in behalf of all,—the sick, the careless, the 
wandering. Her prayers were in themselves evi¬ 
dence enough of the reality of the spirit world, and 
of a Heavenly Father that never forgets, never fails 
His children. While life lasts will all those who 
had the privilege of the friendship of “Mama 
Carolina” thank God for the beauty and unselfish¬ 
ness which illumined the life of this daughter*of 
India. 

Reference has also been made to another saintly 
character to whom Lucknow and our general 
evangelistic work owed so much, Miss Phoebe 
Rowe. She was an Anglo-Indian lady who com¬ 
bined in a most striking way the excellences of both 
the western and eastern types. To have known 
Pheobe Rowe w r as to have come close to heaven’s 
gate. Tributes to the worth and beauty of her 
character are many, but none more genuine or sig¬ 
nificant than that by Dr. J. L. Humphrey, himself 
a princely Christian of our early Church history 
in India. He writes, in his book, “Twenty-one 
Years in India,” (page 211):—“I can say without 
any qualification or doubt that Miss Rowe was one 
of the most saintly characters it is my privilege to 
know. She was greatly honoured by all that knew 
her, whether among Europeans or natives.” She 
served in various places, including Ajmer, Morada- 
bad and Naini Tal, where she died in 1898. I 
.remember, as a boy of fifteen at Lucknow, how she 
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used to sing, “Peace be Still.” The simple charm 
of her maimer and the sweet pathos of her voice, 
have outlived the forty intervening years. 

It was such living and such labours that went into 
the greatness of Lucknow Methodism; nor has the 
list, by any means, been completed of those who are 
worthy of mention when such is the theme. There 
was Mrs. Tucker - , the wonderful Sunday School 
teacher, whose visits to the homes of the Lucknow 
congregation made her name a household one in 
that city; there was Edward Cunningham who with 
Henry Mansell, was one of the gentle but strong 
souls who knew how to build character in others; 
there was Jennie Tinsley, bound to life with all its 
ties, yet ever with a song in her soul of the beauties 
of the life to come, one who endeared herself to 
many in later years as Mrs. J. W. Waugh, and 
showed to many the path of faith and prayer; there 
was Florence Nickerson who in a short time drew 
many to herself by her strong faith and sweet 
spirit, and who died at sea on her way back to 
America; there was James Mudge who by pen and 
voice worked for spiritual results; there was Hettie 
Mansell who unselfishly served, and showed the 
way to spiritual realms; there was Esther Do Vino 
whose gracious ways and kindly heart India loved, 
and would have kept had she not felt it best to 
return to America, where she married the 
"Rev Mr. Williams, and where both continue to keep 
bright on the altar of their hearts a tender love far 
India; there was Miss Lucy W. Sullivan, who gave 
her first years to the “Home for Homeless 
Women”, and showed there, as she has since eveiy- 
where else, what a tender heart, a bright smile and 
a gentle spirit can do for the Master in India; there 
was Florence Perrine (later Mrs. W. A. Mansell), 
who entered so fully into Miss Thoburn’s spiritual 
ideals for the Lai Bagh school, and brought with 
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her such a zeal for personal work among the girls 
in order to win them to the higher life; there was 
Helen Ingram, one of the most radiant daughters 
of Indian Methodism with a hospitality that none 
who experienced can ever forget, and a record for 
self-sacrificing sevvice that lingers as a sweet 
fragrance, years after she finished her task; there 
was David Lyle Thobum, with a modesty beautiful 
to recall, and a devotion to God that shone as clear 
in death as in life; there was Benjamin Aitken, 
loyal layman of the Church, whose sterling integrity, 
wise philanthropy, and courageous stand for temper¬ 
ance made him a tower of strength to every pastor 
of the Lucknow Church; there was Preston S. Hyde, 
living from the first day he landed, the life or' a 
seer, combining in most beautiful ways the other 
worldliness of the spiritual nature with the common¬ 
places of our every day living; there were Frederick 
B. and Funma S. Price, genial and friendly, and 
radiating good cheer as they worked in so many 
beautiful ways for the welfare and progress of the 
Church. Nor does this additional list exhaust the 
number of those whom the writer of these lines 
knew, and loved in Lucknow during a dozen boy¬ 
hood years, and the first twenty years of his service 
as a missionary. Their records are spread on a 
page more worthy and enduring than this. 

The story of how William Butler entered Luck¬ 
now on November 29th, 1856, finding the city 
seething with discontent and filled with armed men, 
and was unable to secure a residence for himself, 
is told by him in his “Land of the Veda,” a book 
that no missionary of our Church in India should 
fail to read. To Lucknow he returned late in 1858, 
after the Mutiny, and laid fresh foundations for 
Methodism in India. Lucknow was first occupied 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in September, 
1858, after Omlh had been cleared of the Mutineers, 
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and William Butler came to the city via Bareilly 
from Naini Tal. To Ralph Pierce and Joel T. 
Janvier belongs the honour of being the first rep¬ 
resentatives of our Church at Lucknow. The 
appointments for 3859 brought Ralph Pierce, 
James Baume, J. A. Cawdcll and Joel T. Janvier 
to our Lucknow work. The Christian community 
that year numbered only six full members aurl nine 
probationers. On September 5th, 1859, Dr. William 
Butler held his “Annual Meeting,” at Husainabad. 
In 1861, we find the name of J. H. Messmore put 
down for Lucknow. He became the pioneer of our 
educational work in India, and built up a boys’ 
school at Husainabad that first showed what was 
possible in our educational field. 

The mission houses to which Dr. Butler’s refer¬ 
ence has already been quoted, were at the far 
western tip of the city, in and around what is now 
known as the Husainabad gardens. That was 
central for the time being, for during the occupation 
of Lucknow by the British immediately after the 
Mutiny, the civil offices and military control were 
placed among the buildings now comprising the 
Husainabad section. But the new city developed 
far eastwards, and by the late ’60’s it was apparent 
that the Mission would have to move, if it was to 
grow with the modern Lucknow. 

In 1870, the river Gumti overflowed its banks 
causing a serious flood, and our Husainabad High 
School, standing on low ground, was among the 
buildings that collapsed. This was considered as 
the signal to move, and shortly after, the “Tnayat 
Bag'll ” property in Gola Ganj was purchased, 
under the wise leadership of J. M. Thoburn. This 
was destined to become for our young men the 
educational centre of Lucknow Methodism. The 
story of how Henry Mansell in 1877, opened a 
primary school for about twenty Christian boys in 
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“Inayat Bagh,” 'which Brenton Hamline Badley 
took in 1878, and developed by 1888 into the Luck¬ 
now Christian College, will be told in a separate 
chapter; as also the fascinating story of the work 
of Isabella Thoburn in founding the college for 
women which now bears her name. 

When in 1865, William Butler left India, the 
mission property at Lucknow was estimated as 
being worth almost Its. 25,000. This property was 
all at the Hnsainabad end, and the details are 
interesting:— 


PROPERTY AT LUCKNOW, 1864 



Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Land, five acres, bought with house. 




Three mission residences 

16,250 

0 

0 

Two Native helpers’ houses 

500 

0 

0 

One Chapel 

600 

0 

0 

One school-house 

6,000 

0 

0 

Cemetery, inclosing 

100 

0 

0 

Chapel requisites 

537 

4 

0 

School requisites 

<384 

0 

0 

Itinerating requisites 

320 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous .. 

29 

8 

0 

Total value of property in the 




Lucknow Mission 

24,720 

12 

0 


The six-tliousand-rupee school house was J. H. 
Messmore’s pride, and which the flood wiped off 
the map in 1870. The house occupied by him at 
Husainabad, just west of the little mission cemetery, 
still stands. Another of the mission houses is in 
ruins now and is used as a fernery, and stands close 
to the Husainabad Clock Tower. The school build¬ 
ing was further south towards the Chandni-ehowk 
bazaar. 

How things have changed in Lucknow can readily 
be seen from a statement made by J. H. Messmore 
in writing to his wife, towards the late ’60’s. He 
says:—“My board, inclusive of khatisaina’s wages, 
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docs not amount to Rs. 25 per month.” Today the 
kliansama could hardly hoard himself on that 
amount. There may still be grounds for sighing 
for “the good old times.” 

The year 1864 marks the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India. By this time the work had so far 
progressed, and the original field been so fully 
developed, that it seemed best to organize it into a 
conference, and put it under episcopal supervision. 
The founder and superintendent of the Mission had 
carried out his task, and was on the eve of return¬ 
ing to America, where other tasks awaited him. 
That he had planned wisely and built well, the 
decades following have abundantly demonstrated. 
The name of William Butler has a large and per¬ 
manent place in the history of Methodism. 

In preparation for this important change, Bishop 
Edward Thomson was assigned to visit India and 
organize the work, and the meeting took place at 
Ilusainabad, Lucknow, on December 8th, 1864, when 
{lie “India Mission Conference” was organized. 
The meeting was a historic one, and Bishop 
Thomson’s memorable address can be found printed 
in full in the Minutes of the Conference. Dr. J. 17. 
Waugh, writing regarding it in 1902, gives the 
following interesting account:— 

“The place of meeting was the large Mission School 
building, Ilusainabad, Lucknow, the school known 
to the initiated among us as ‘Brother Messmore’s 
School’; he built it, and made it, and it was 
worthy of him and he of it; it was a great school 
—a representative Mission school, and scores and 
hundreds of the best boys in Lucknow were edu¬ 
cated there. When the great flood of 1870 well- 
nigh destroyed the building, the school was 
removed to Nakhas on Victoria Road. In that big 
building in Ilusainabad our first annual confer¬ 
ence was held; it was in the chapel of that school 
th^t opr mission was organized into an annual 
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conference. It was also Bishop Thomson’s first 
conference; he had been elected Bishop by the 
General Conference at Philadelphia in May of that 
year, 1864, and had been sent to visit the Missions 
in the Orient. The missionaries in India had 
memorialized the General Conference, asking that 
they be given an annual conference organization. 
Their prayer was heard, and their request granted. 
Bishop Thomson came clothed with authority to 
announce the creation of “an annual Conference 
in the North-West Provinces of India, to be 
denominated the India Mission Conference. ’ ’ He 
then with great simplicity, and yet with dignity, 
proceeded to form the conference by announcing 
its members. 'Of the Tndia Mission Conference, 
I recognize the following brethren as members:— 
William Butler, James Baume, Charles W. Judd, 
Edwin W. Parker, James W. Waugh, James M. 
Thoburn, Henry Jackson, Isaac L. Hauser, Japies 
II. Messmore, John T. Gracey, David W. Thomas, 
John D. Brown, Thomas J. Scott, Thomas S. 
Johnson, Henry Mansell, T. Stanley Stivers and 
Samuel Knowles’. 

“The Bishop then proceeded to deliver a most beauti¬ 
ful, learned, and appropriate address. All 
present were thrilled and delighted. Can any one 
who was there ever forget his feelings as the 
Bishop began, in loving and sympathetic tone of 
voice; T come from your native land, bearing 
from your brethren there not a cargo of ice, but 
of love.’ Every reader of these lines should get 
and read that wonderful address. His reference 
to ice we all understood, as most of the ships 
coming from America came laden with ice, the 
most of his hearers had come out on ice ships 
'around the Cape.’ ” 

An important feature of the conference of 1864 
was the receiving into full membership in that body 
of four Indian men, including Joel T. Janvier and 
Zahur-ul-Haqq. This inaugurated the policy of 
giving to our Indian colleagues precisely the same 
status and rights in annual conferences on this field 
that are enjoyed by the missionaries themselves. 
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Thus early was it the definite aim of Episcopal 
Methodism to build a Church, rather than establish 
a Mission, in India; thus promptly did they take 
the first steps toward “Indianization.” 

Lucknow was the station selected for the first 
institution of our Church in India,—the Orphanage, 
concerning which Dr. Butler made a special appeal 
at the time he witnesses the trial of Mutiny 
Prisoners at Delhi, in March, 1858. This orphanage 
intended primarily for the orphans of the Mutineers 
of 1857, was opened at Lucknow in 1858, but in 1868 
was removed to Bareilly. 

A little later, Bareilly gave one of its institutions 
to Lucknow,—the Press. This had been established 
at Bareilly in 1861, under the supervision of J. W. 
Waugh, but Lucknow, larger and more centrally 
located, offered better prospects for such an insti¬ 
tution, and in 1866 it was moved from Bareilly. 
During the first period it was located at Husainabad, 
and later in the outhouses of the “Inayat Bagh” 
compound, whence it was moved to Hazrat Gan.j. 
to the valuable property it has occupied ever since. 
The volume of work turned out by the Methodist 
Publishing House of Lucknow grew to large pro¬ 
portions early in its history. In 1870, the report 
states that the total number of pages published 
during the previous year came just short of three 
and a half million. The total number of books, 
tracts, Sunday School and “controversial” litera¬ 
ture up to that date was sixty-four; and the total 
number of employees then was thirty-four. 

It was in 1871 that Thomas Craven came to Luck¬ 
now, and in 1878 took over the Press from J. W. 
Waugh. Most of his missionary service was given 
to Lucknow, where he continued (except for a 
furlough in 1882-3) until 1885, and throughout this 
time he was in charge of the Publishing House, 
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which under his vigorous administration and skill¬ 
ful financing became Methodism’s outstanding 
industrial success in India. His series of English- 
Hindustani and Hindustani-English dictionaries, 
especially the “Royal” dictionaries, were a notable 
success, and continue to hold the field even forty 
years after he left India. Subsequently he served 
at Calcutta and Naini Tal. In later years, J. H. 
Messmore, Allan J. Maxwell, E. W. Parker, J. W. 
Robinson (later Bishop), D. L. Thoburn, C. H. 
Hawes, G. W. Guthrie, W. C. Meek, M. 0. Tnsko 
and C. 0. Forsgren have been the Agents. The 
Preiss has had its difficult years, but as a mission 
enterprise it has achieved a notable success, and 
as an agency for the spread of Christian truth 
has rendered a service unsurpassed on this field. 
During the period when J. W. Robinson (later 
Bishop) was Agent, the Lucknow Press showed in 
a most striking way what a valuable agency it could 
be made in assisting the evangelistic work of the 
Church. Tn this direction much yet remains to be 
done. 

Among our Indian leaders who have served tho 
Methodist Publishing House at Lucknow, special 
reference must be made to Rev. Ganga Nath Shukul, 
who served it wilh fidelity and marked ability for 
more than a quarter of a century. After 1903, he 
held no other appointment, and his name is insepara¬ 
bly linked with the history of the Press. His 
death in 1931, just on the eve of retiring was widely 
lamented. 

The growth of the Methodist Publishing House 
has been such that its present total property valu¬ 
ation is Rs. 240,000. This includes the three 
“endowment bungalows” that were built for the 
Press by J. W. Robinson (now Bishop) in 1908, 
when he was district superintendent of the Lucknow 
district. For these he secured a most valuable piece 
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of property in 1906 fronting on Cantonment Road,— 
one of the wisest investments of Lucknow Method¬ 
ism. The Staff of the Press now includes 120 men, 
who during the past twelve months turned out five 
million pages of newspapers and books, and more 
than two million pages in tracts for free distribution. 
The fact that despite the most serious business dep¬ 
ression in India, the Lucknow Press is registering 
progress in all its departments for the current year, 
is an indication of good work, for which the present 
Agent, Mr. C. O. Forsgren, is to he congratulated. 

Our Church early developed a large and impor¬ 
tant work at Lucknow in connection with Sunday 
Schools. Such efforts are a commonplace now, hut 
the results so early achieved were truly remarkable. 
In this part of the work, Thomas Craven was a 
leader and achieved notable success. Writing in 
1871, J. M. Tlioburn said:— 

“The remarkable development of our Sunday-school 
work during the year is worthy of special remark. 
All these children join in singing Christian 
hymns, and do so with evident delight. This is 
a wonderful step in advance. 

“Heretofore we have been able to secure their 
presence with difficulty, and have always failed 
to get them to join in the worship. Now they 
rise promptly, like so many Christian children, 
and join in singing, while some even join in re¬ 
peating the Lord’s prayer. This may seem of 
trifling importance, but it shows a remarkable 
change in their prejudices, and puts them very 
much nearer to us. Bro. Craven has been espe¬ 
cially successful in the Sunday-school work.” 

The next year, the “Indian Witness” refers to 
the Sunday School work of the Mission in the 
following lines:— 

“The Sunday-schools show a very remarkable im¬ 
provement, the increase in pupils being no less 
than seven hundred and fifty. The missionaries, 
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without exception, were deeply impressed by the 
report given of this work, and felt that God 
was manifestly opening a new door for them in 
India. Nearly two thousand children (this in¬ 
cludes all our mission stations) meet in the 
Sunday-schools of the Mission every Sabbath, sing 
Christian hymns, repeat Scripture lessons, and, 
in some instances join in Christian prayer.” 

Lucknow itself continued to be our greatest and 
most successful field for work through the agency 
of the Sunday School. In 1874, Henry Manseli, 
commenting on the Lucknow work, says:— 

“The Sunday schools in Lucknow are not only 
marvellous in the eyes of all other missionaries in 
India, but they often astonish even ourselves. 
We can go to almost any part of this great city 
and find boys in the streets who will come and 
sing, with great spirit, the Christian hymns and 
songs they have learned in our Sunday schools, 
and thus attract a crowd of hearers to whom w T e 
preach the Gospel. And last Sunday fifteen girls 
left the most exciting and important heathen 
worship to attend one of Miss Thoburn’s Sunday- 
schools. ’ ’ 

The further development of the work is indicated 
by the following extract from the report of B. H. 
Badley in 1881:— 

“Our Sunday-school work has been very interesting. 
We report 1,250 scholars an increase of 250. In 
several places where we have day-schools we 
might open Sabbath-schools had we more helpers. 
The city is so large—at least six miles in extent 
—that it requires from three to four hours for 
each school. We frequently close with a preach¬ 
ing service. At the close of the third quarter, 
in September, we held our examination as usual 
in the Subjects, Golden Texts, Outlines, and 
Selected Verses, and about 100 scholars, mostly 
Hindus and Mohammedans, passed perfectly, and 
had their names entered on the “Roll of Honor.” 
The examiners were surprised at the readiness 
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with which the questions were answered, evincing 
much earnest study on the part of the children/* 

It was this emphasis on Sunday School work that 
enabled Methodism to furnish the leadership in the 
organisation of the India Sunday School Union in 
1875. When this came into existence, T. J. Scott 
of our Bareilly Mission was elected the first Presi¬ 
dent, and Brenton Hamline Badley of Lucknow the 
first Secretary. Through the years, and in all 
parts of India, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
continued to take a leading part in all the work 
related to Sunday Schools. 

The work in Lucknow developed rapidly, and 
entered upon many phases early in its history. By 
the end of 1869, the number of missionaries con¬ 
sidered adequate was two, and there was no help 
yet from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
whose first missionaries were to come in 1870. 
Hr. J. W. Waugh, writing in 1869, shows the need 
of re-inforcements. His report states:— 

“It will be seen that both in Lucknow and East 
Lucknow Stations there are far too many branches 
of mission work to be adequately superintended 
by a single missionary. We have here in this 
great heathen city five boys’ schools, two Zenana 
schools, one ragged girls’ school; four Christian 
women engaged as Scripture readers, daily visit¬ 
ing the Zenanas, teaching the women and children 
in their own homes; a staff of our four native 
Preachers and three Exhorters, together with two 
colporteurs, to be supervised and directed. Then 
[here is the Mission Press, constantly engaged in 
preparing Christian books and tracts for circula¬ 
tion throughout our own and other missions, and 
from the Mission Press are also issued two ver¬ 
nacular newspapers; one, the Sun newspaper, in 
the Persian character, published fortnightly, and 
edited by Rev. J. II. Messmore, of Lucknow 
Station; the other, the Christian Star, in the 
Romanized character, issued monthly, under the 
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care of the Superintendent of the Mission Press 
Add to all this the fact that we have an English 
congregation, besides our regular Hindustani con¬ 
gregations, Sabbath-schools, class and prayer- 
meetings, with bazaar preaching, building, repair¬ 
ing, and that one of the two missionaries in Luck¬ 
now is also Presiding Elder of the Luckno.v 
District, with his stations at a distance of from 
fifty to eighty miles, to be visited quarterly, and 
it may plainly be seen that either all this work 

is not thoroughly done,.or one more 

missionary is needed in Lucknow.’’ 

Writing of the preaching and work in the 
bazaars, J. W. Waugh says:— 

“We have just erected a very neat and comfortable 
zyatt building in Aminabad bazaar, where those 
who meet us in our bazaar preaching, and wish 
to inquire further about these things, may come 
without fear, and talk for as many hours as they 
may desire. It is known that the people, through 
fear or shame or superstition, do not like to go 
very frequently to the missionary’s home, and it 
is often too great a distance; but here, the zyatt 
offers every facility for conversation and prayer, 
with all the quietude and security desired. Books 
are also kept here for sale, and for reading by 
any who may wish to step in and read.” 

The work among English-speaking people at 
Lucknow dates from the very inception of the work. 
We find J. A. Oawdell in 1859 preaching to the 
soldiers. The work continued through the years, 
carried on chiefly by J. H. Messmore, J. W. Waugh 
and, later, J. M. Thoburn and others. It is stated 
in a report in 1869, “There is an English congre¬ 
gation of about fifty every Sabbath.” 

This work received a fresh impetus with the 
arrival of J. M. Thoburn in 1870 as the Presiding 
Elder. He was the man who under the inspiration 
of William Taylor’s revival meetings, was destined 
to bring this work toj its greatest development. 
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He has the following to say about our English work 
at Lucknow in 1871:— 

“It is now nearly a year since we began to receive 
English and Eurasian members into our Church. 
As our mission had been projected for the benefit 
of the natives we had not felt it our duty to make 
any special effort for the benefit of the English- 
speaking people, although we had occasional 
services for their benefit. Finding, however, that 
the lives of many Europeans stood in the way or 
our work, and seeing that they were greatly 
neglected by those who were supposed to be their 
pastors, we began to think that God would have 
us do more for their salvation. To this was added 
the hope that when converted these people would 
prove valuable assistants in our work. Most of 
them have been born in India, and have sufficient 
knowledge of the native languages to make them¬ 
selves very useful among the people. The result 
of our new policy toward them has been entirely 
satisfactory. Bro. Taylor initiated the work by 
receiving a number of them into the Church, and 
we have gone on gaining strength among them 
ever since. Owing to frequent removals we do 
not gain in numbers as rapidly as might be ex¬ 
pected, but God is raising up some excellent 
helpers from their ranks. I am every day be¬ 
coming more and more convinced that God has 
a most important work for the English-speaking 
people in India to do, and that we should avail 
ourselves of their help wherever we find them . 79 

About the same time, Edward Cunningham 
makes the following statement in his report of the 
work:— 

“The English Church has 49 members and 8 
probationers, with a Sunday-school of 200. 
Mr. Messmore has pastoral charge; and, in addi¬ 
tion to editing the “Kaukab” and preaching 
regularly in Hindustani, has personally supervised 
every detail of building the new church. It will 
be completed in December at a cost, including lot, 
of $8,000 and will be at once a model of durability, 
beauty, and cheapness. The Church pays its 
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pastor $ 600, and supports a native city Sunday- 
school work costing $ 200. There has recently 
been a revival in the congregation, a number have 
been converted, and the whole Church is spiritu¬ 
ally alive and working.” 

The cost of the English church building, stated 
to be $ 8,000 was put down as $ 10,000 on the com¬ 
pletion of the work the year following. It is a 
model of beauty and utility, and after sixty years, 
still stands as one of our most satisfactory church 
buildings in India. 

The value of the religious press was early recog¬ 
nized by the leaders of our Church in India. In 
.1868, the “Kaukab-i-Iswi” or “Christian Star” 
(later the “Kaukab-i-Hind,” or “Star of India”) 
was projected, and about the same time an organ 
called “The Sun.” J. W. Waugh, as superinten¬ 
dent of the Press, writes of these two papers, in 
1870, as follows:— 

“The two papers, the “Christian Star” and the 
“Sun” are both highly appreciated, and their 
influence, already felt for good, is steadily extend¬ 
ing. The former paper is intended more especially 
for native Christians, while the latter is for more 
general circulation among all classes. The cir¬ 
culation of these two papers is far beyond that 
of any similar papers in India, and the result 
is to give life and interest to our work, as well as 
to spread light and truth through the provinces 
where their pages are read.” 

Of these two papers the “Sun” did not long 
survive, but the “Kaukab-i-Hind” has become our 
strongest vernacular paper in India, and serves our 
entire Hindi-Urdu language field. It has been one 
of the greatest educational forces of our Church in 
this land, and has been served by some of our 
ablest missionaries. It was the remarkable edi¬ 
torial work of J. H. Messmore that first brought, it 
into prominence. He had it during its earliest 
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years, and several times subsequently, even into the 
early years of the twentieth century, he was editor. 
It has been an eight-page weekly paper, seven 
pages in the vernacular and the last page in 
English. This English page of the “Kaukab-i- 
Hind” contained some of J. H. Messmore’s most 
brilliant editorials. For many years after that, 
the paper was edited by Brenton Hamline Badley 
who, coming to Lucknow from Gonda in 1878, con¬ 
tinued to work there until his death in 1891, with 
the exception of a furlough in 1883—84. Another 
who gave many years to the editing of the 
“Kaukab-i-Hind” was J. W. Robinson, who took 
over the paper after J. H. Messmoro’s last term as 
editor. As district superintendent of Oudh and 
Agent of the Methodist Publishing House, as well 
as Secretary of various committees, he had a wide 
knowledge of the work, and made the columns of 
the “Kaukab-i-Hind” among the most newsy and 
interesting of any in India. Frequently there was 
more news of importance to our Church in India in 
the “Kaukab” than in the “Indian "Witness”. 
Other editors of this most valuable vernacular 
organ were W. A. Mansell, Ganga Nath Shukul, 
J. R. Chitambar (now Bishop), M. C. Singh, Brenton 
T. Badley, G. L. Lorenzo, Amar Das, and now H. S. 
Peters of Bareilly. 

In 1871, J. M. Thoburn and J. H. Messmore 
established the “Lucknow Witness,” (subsequently 
named the “Indian Witness”), which soon took a 
leading place among Christian weekly newspapers 
in India, and has continued to hold an honoured 
place ever since. The paper subsequently was 
transferred to Calcutta, where it was published by 
our Methodist Publishing House from 1882 to 1913, 
returning then to Lucknow, its proper home. ,T. M. 
Thoburn made the “Indian Witness” a great 
power, extending its influence not only far over 
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India, but to America and Great Britain as well. 
In Calcutta, J. E. Robinson (later Bishop) and 
Joseph Culshaw were the best known editors, 
and during the editorship of Mr. Culshaw, the 
“Indian Witness” was transferred back to Luck¬ 
now. On his untimely and much lamented death, 
in 1915, Dr. F. B. Price was elected editor, who 
during the years of his editorship extended the 
field of its influence still farther. Death termi¬ 
nated the efficient service of Dr. Price, in October 
1923, and for the rest of the quadrennium, 
Mrs. Price carried on, in a most able manner, 
the work and responsibilities of the editor. 
The Central Conference at Calcutta in December, 
1923 elected Brenton T. Badley editor, but his 
term of service lasted only the few months 
until the succeeding May, when he was elected 
Bishop. Mrs. Price once more gave her invaluable 
aid, and served almost up to the election of Dr. J. 
Waskom Pickett in 1925, who edited the paper with 
marked courage and ability, until 1929, when he was 
called to lead a financial campaign in America in 
behalf of the Lucknow Christian College and, on 
his return from that, was given the responsible 
task of representing the National Christian Council 
of India in a survey of the Mass Movement work 
on this field. Dr. Fred M. Perrill was then elected 
editor, and was re-elected by the Cawnpore Central 
Conference in January, 1931. Dr. Perrill has 
maintained the best traditions of the paper, and 
has not only kept the paper abreast of the situation, 
and bearing every week on the vital issues before 
the Church, but has introduced a pleasing literary 
tone that makes its visits all the more welcome. 
Mrs. J. H. Wilkie has achieved notable success in 
the Children’s Page by drawing out the literary 
abilities of missionary boys and girls, many of 
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whom have displayed remarkable talents at a sur¬ 
prisingly young age. 

< The complete list of editors will be of interest. 

From its inception in 1871 until the end of 187;?, 
the paper was edited by J. M. Thoburn and J. H. 
Messmore. In 1874 James Mudge became editor of 
the “Indian Witness,” and continued for eight 
years to edit the paper. In 1882 its place of publi¬ 
cation was changed to Calcutta, and J. M. Thoburn 
again became editor, eleven years after he had been 
instrumental in starting it at Lucknow, as a fort¬ 
nightly organ. Thoburn continued to edit the paper 
until 1887, when it was taken by Dr. F. L. McCoy, 
who carried it until his death in 1889. The list of 
editors from 1887 on, is as follows:— 

F. L. McCoy, 1887 to January 1889; H. C. Stunt/, 
(later Bishop) 1890-91; J. H. Messmore, 1892-96; 
J. E. Robinson (later Bishop) 1897-1904, J. II. 
Messmore, acting during most of 1904; 1905, 
“Supplied” until the arrival of E. G. Saunderson, 
who served 1905-08; Joseph Culshaw, 1909-13; 
Miss K. A. Blair, acting during the first half of 1914; 
Joseph Culshaw 1914 latter part, to 1915, April, 
when he died; F. B. Price, 1915 (April) to 1923 
(October) when ho died; Mrs. F. B. Price, acting 
until December 1923; Brent on T. Badley, 1924, 
January to May, when he was elected to the epis¬ 
copacy; Mrs. F. B. Price, 1924, June to August; 
F. M. Perrill and M. O. Insko, acting, August to 
October; R. C. Rankin and M. O. Insko, acting, 
October 1924 to April, 1925; J. W. Pickett, April 
1925 to October 1929; F. M. Perrill, October 1929 to 
date. 

The district superintendents of the Lucknow (or, 
as it was called earlier, the Oudh) district have been 
numerous, and include some of the most distin¬ 
guished men of our Church, among them four who 
became Bishops. Up to the end of 1864, the work 
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was administered by the founder of our Mission, 
Dr. William Butler, as its superintendent. Wlien, 
in December, 1864, the “India Mission Conference” 
was organized, 0. W. Judd was appointed the first 
Presiding Elder. He served but one year in that 
capacity, and the successive holders of the office 
were as follows: J. W. Waugh, 1866-69; J. M. 
Thoburn (later Bishop), 1870-73; Henry Mansell, 
1874-75; Edward Cunningham, 1876-77; J. II. 
Messmore, 1878-79; J. W. Waugh, 1880; T. S. 
Johnson, 1881-89; Henry Mansell, 1890; E. W. 
Parker (later Bishop), 1891-96; W. A. Mansell, 
1897-99; J. W. Robinson (later Bishop) 1900-12; 
L. A. Core, 1913; E. Stanley Jones, 1914-15; J. O. 
Denning (acting), 1916; P. S. Hyde, 1917-19; J. R. 
Chitambar (later Bishop), 1920-21; H. R. Calkins, 
1922-26; F. C. Aldrich, 1927-1928; J. R. Chitambar, 
1929-1930. 

In this list of names, three stand out as having 
left the most lasting touch on the district, T. S. 
Johnson, who served njne years consecutively, and 
during whose term both the Isabella Thoburn 
College and the Lucknow Christian College were 
established. E. W. Parker, Avho followed him, and 
■was at the head of the district at a time of great 
development and expansion. During his term, 
many buildings of our Lucknow r plant were erected, 
including the Publishing House in Hazrat Ganj, the 
Reid Hall of Lucknow Christian College, the new 
Hindustani Church in Ghasiyari Mandi, the Harriet 
Warren Memorial of the Isabella Thoburn College, 
and the parsonage of the Lai Bagli Church. The 
third name is that of our present senior Bishop in 
India, John W. Robinson, who arrived at Lucknow 
in August, 1892, and served the English Church 
continuously for nine years, when he was appointed 
district superintendent, and served in that capacity 
altogether for just over twelve years, from 1900 to 
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the middle of 1912, when he was elected Bishop. 
His was not only the longest term as district super¬ 
intendent hut, taken all in all, it was the most 
important that Lucknow has ever known. Scarcely 
anything happened at Lucknow that vitally affect¬ 
ed our Church in which J. W. Robinson did not 
have a determining share. I speak from experience, 
for my missionary service began at Lucknow on 
January 4th, 1900, and I was stationed there con¬ 
tinuously (except for furloughs) until the end of 
1920. Only those who have worked side by side with 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, have an idea of the extent 
and quality of his work. He served not only the 
English Church and the district,—he was, for a 
time, Agent of the Publishing House; editor of 
the ‘‘Kaukab-i-Hind”; secretary of the “Bishop 
Tlioburn Special Fund”; counsellor-in-chief to the 
Isabella Thobimi College, for Miss Thoburn, 
Miss Nichols and her successors knew where to 
turn when the help of a wise man was needed; 
friend and advisor to the men who worked to make 
a success of the Lucknow Christian College; a great 
help to every man who was pastor of the large 
Hindustani Church; secretary for years of the 
North India annual conference, in whose affairs he 
was one of the most active and capable men the 
conference has ever had. And all the time, J. W. 
Robinson was keeping a close watch on all matters 
concerning property development in Lucknow itself, 
for he is gifted with a business acumen and sound 
judgment in financial affairs that have been of the 
greatest value to our Church through the years. 
It is not surprising that the Church called such a 
man to the episcopacy, and not to be wondered at 
that in his twenty years as Bishop, he has enriched 
every field he has entered, wise in administering, 
sound in financing, careful in planning, and strong 
in carrying unusually heavy loads. He has com- 
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hined the practical wisdom and working power of 
Bishop E. W. Parker, with the vision and sagacity 
of Bishop J. M. Thobuni, and Indian Methodism 
increasingly loves and honours this great spiritual 
leader. 

The Lai Bagh, or “English” Church at Lucknow 
has had a great succession of able pastors. Its 
work was begun by J. II. Messmore and J. W. 
Waugh in the late ’sixties, as already intimated, 
and the church building was completed in 1876 
by J. H. Messmore. He served this Church 
as Pastor for a longer period of time than any 
other, altogether thirteen years, at various time; 
his terms were 1869-73, 1875-78, 1882-83, 1886-87, 
and 1901. He was not an orator, but Messmore 
was one of the best preachers who ever filled 
a pulpit in this land. His originality, clarity 
of expression, aptness of illustration, choice diction, 
and dignity in the pulpit marked him as a rare 
preacher. 

James Mudge, who was resident at Lucknow for 
eight years, most of the time as editor of the 
“Indian Witness”, was pastor during 1874. Pre¬ 
viously, Henry Jackson, and after him Edward 
Cunningham both served this Church zealously as 
pastors. During the years 1879-81 the Church 
was “supplied,” J. C. Lawson then served one 
year, and for the next four years, 1884-87, 
Rockwell Clancy was pastor, a type of work for 
which his personality, social gifts and fervent 
evangelism particularly fitted him. The name of 
J. H. Scliivelv appears as pastor for the years 
1888-89, and then G. W. Islmm had the work for a 
part of 1890, when G. F. Hopkins became pastor 
until the end of 1891. In 1892 came J. W. Robinson, 
and the Church, once more, had a pastor who re¬ 
mained long enough to build himself into the work, 
and build it up spiritually. As already stated, 
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J. W. Robinson’s pastorate extended through 1899. 
He was not only a good preacher, hut a great 
pastor, and every part of the church life was 
strengthened during his long pastorate. 

In 1900, J. H. Messmore, to the delight of his 
many friends, once more occupied his old pulpit. 
It must have been a joy to him to note that the 
building into the erection of which he had put so 
much time and thought, after twenty-five years of 
service was as beautiful and satisfactory as ever. 

In 1902-0.3, the Lucknow Church was served by 
Preston S. Hyde, a veritable prince among our 
preachers. 0. W. Briggs followed from 1904-06, 
and during 1907 the Church was “supplied.” 
In 1908 came E. Stanley Jones, and began his 
great career in India. He remained as pastor of 
the English Church through 1910, giving abund¬ 
ant evidence of his coming power as an exponent of 
Christian truth. His fervent type of evangelism, 
with his great emphasis on prayer and personal 
work, marked him as one of the coming great 
evangelists of this field. It was at Lucknow that he 
first got in touch, through his pulpit ministra¬ 
tions, with the type of young educated Indians for 
whom he has done so much throughout Tndia in 
his subsequent years. lie Avas followed by J. 
Waskom Pickett, who was pastor for the four years 
1911-14. It was a great succession, and J. W. 
Pickett, young as he was, soon made it evident that 
a real pastor had come among the people. With his 
social gifts, his capacity for organization and his 
financial ability, he greatly strengthened the Church, 
and built up a membership roll that reminded one 
of the “good old days.” His vision and.versatilitv, 
together with his gifts as a financier, as well as his 
unfailing emphasis on evangelism, were all in 
evidence before he left LucknoAV for his wider 
career. 
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C. E. Simpson brought great zeal and real success 
to his task as pastor at Lai Bagh during 1915, and 
he was followed by Samuel Taylor, who remained 
five years, giving himself with great faithfulness and 
much success to work among English-speaking 
people. During his time it became more apparent 
than ever before, that the future of the “English” 
Church would see a diminishing emphasis on race 
lines, and that the term “English-speaking” more 
truly described the people that these congregations 
would include and servo. This is the tendency 
everywhere throughout India, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is taking the lead in demonstra- 
1 ing that racial barriers can be overcome in this task 
of the Christian Church in India. Mr. Taylor gave 
five years of devoted service to the Lai Bagh 
Church, and endeared himself to the people. 

In 1921, M. G. Ballenger was appointed pastor, 
having just arrived from America. After three 
years of efficient service, he was needed elsewhere, 
and R. B. Porter, a new arrival, was sent to the 
Lai Bagh Church. Mr. Porter served four years, 
rendering faithful service to the interests of the 
congregation to the middle of the year 1928. 
Mi 1 . Ballenger, now returned from furlough, took 
the pastorate of the Church, until the end of 1930, 
along with duties in the Lucknow Christian College, 
where his services have been in demand. As a large 
number of the attendants at the Lai Bagh Church 
are students of the two colleges, there is a distinct 
advantage in having the pastor related to the 
higher educational work of the city. Closer con¬ 
tacts with the students of the Isabella Thoburn 
College have been secured in later years by the 
work carried on there in connection with a “Univer¬ 
sity Church.” Tn 1931, Dr. F. M. Perrill was 
appointed pastor. 
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The Hindustani Church at Lucknow has had 
such a long succession of pastors that space forbids 
mention of each one. Only the records of the 
annual conference can give the complete story, 
together with the reports of the superintendents of 
the district during the past seven decades. During 
the earliest years, 1866-68, Joseph Ficldbrave 
served the growing Indian Christian community, 
and he was followed by Joel T. Janvier, Indian 
Methodism’s Pioneer Indian minister, during the 
years 1871-73. Then follows the name of Isaac 
Fieldbrave, whose term lasted from 1877 to 1881. 

Beginning with 1882, and continuing through 
1894, Matthew Stephen gave to the Hindustani 
Church its longest pastorate. His name became, and 
lias continued to be, a household word in Lucknow 
Methodism. He was a rare pastor and preacher, 
his pulpit ministrations being marked by a grace 
and dignity that were most pleasing. He was fol¬ 
lowed for short terms by H. J. Adams, D. M. Butler 
and Ganga Nath Shukul, and in 1903 was back again 
at Lucknow for several years more. Tt was in 
1906, that J. R. Chitambar (our first Indian Bishop) 
returned to Lucknow, to serve as head-master of 
the Christian Collegiate High School, and as pastor 
of the Hindustani Church. During the next nine 
years he carried the double burden a part of the 
time. During his pastorate the Church enjoyed 
the best preaching it has ever had. The spiritual 
atmosphere in the congregation, the place of prayer 
in all the activities of the Church, and the fervent 
evangelism of the pastor, made those memorable 
years for Lucknow. In all that work, one could 
not but note the quiet but influential share that 
Mrs. Chitambar had in all that concerned the life of 
the Church. The students of both colleges rallied 
around Mr. and Mrs. Chitambar in a way that was 
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striking, but fully to be expected, considering their 
former relations to those institutions. 

The pastorate of J. R. Chitambar was followed 
by that of another product of the Lucknow Chris¬ 
tian College, George J. Shaw, who began his work 
in 1911 and continued for three years, rendering 
faithful service in every department of church life. 
The next to serve as pastor was S. B. Finch, who 
gave five years of strong and spiritual leadership 
to the Hindustani congregation, adding fresh 
laurels to his already long record of success in dis¬ 
trict evangelistic work. He was followed by yet 
another son of the Lucknow Christian College, M. C. 
Singh, who remained four years, and brought a 
fresh emphasis on Christian stewardship and sub¬ 
urban evangelism. At the conclusion of his valuable 
period of service, in 1926, G. J. Shaw was once 
more appointed to the pastorate, and has since 
led the work of the Church with devotion and 
success. The congregation has for many years been 
wholly self-supporting, while contributing generous¬ 
ly to all the Benevolences of the Church. Tt lias 
served as a model for other city congregations 
throughout the field. In this regard it has carried 
out expectations, for as far back as 1879, Dr. B. H. 
Badley writing of it says:— 

“Of all the native Churches in the Conference that 
at Lucknow takes the lead in regard to supporting 
its pastor. It is now giving $ 10 per month 
toward this, besides paying current expenses. In 
this respect it deserves credit, as many of the 
members are poor: only three receive over $ 25 per 
month (salary); the majority less than $10.” 

That was, indeed, a day of small things, yet it 
pointed the only way to permanent success, a way 
that all our churches, urban or rural, must follow 
if they are to grow, or even survive. 

On the women’s side of the work, aside from the 
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College whose story is to be told separately, the 
usual zenana work and city day-schools and Sunday 
Schools were carried on. In addition, there was 
the “Home for Homeless Women,” later known as 
the “Deaconess Home,” which has been a centre of 
marked activity from the time it was established, 
in April, 1882. It was first served by Miss L. E. 
Blackmar (afterwards Mrs. G. K. Gilder), whose 
name first occurs in the Lucknow records in 
1877, from which date until 1889, she gave most 
of her time to the Lucknow work. It was in 
March, 1882 that the W. F. M. S. authorities 
purchased, the Gulam Husain property, adjoining 
the Lai Bagh Church, and the following month the 
superintendent of the Home, Miss Blackmar, moved 
into it with three inmates. The number increased 
to twenty during the year. At the conference of 
1889, Miss Blackmar was transferred to Hyderabad, 
and the Home was put in charge of Miss Phoebe 
Rowe and a new arrival from America, Miss Lucy 
W. Sullivan, who were both consecrated Deacon¬ 
esses by Bishop Thoburn at the conference in 1891. 
The Home was supported largely from funds col¬ 
lected in India, in 1887 the donations to the 
institution amounting to Rs. 1,400. In later years 
it was discontinued. 

Miss Phoebe Rowe, who was one of Miss Tho¬ 
burn’s students, entered the work in 1885, when 
her name first appears on the Lucknow records. 
She continued in the city evangelistic and Deacon¬ 
ess work until 1892, after which she went out into 
the wider work of district evangelism, serving in 
many districts of the North and North-west India 
conferences. She was one of the most beautiful 
characters of Indian Methodism, and had a success 
in evangelism that made her service invaluable. 

Miss Sullivan, beginning with 1889, gave in all 
about a dozen years to Lucknow, and made the 
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Deaconess Home a centre of unusual Christian in¬ 
fluence and hospitality. For some years she was 
assisted by Miss Harriet Singh, a radiant daughter 
of India who had found Christ, and learned of Him 
until she was one of our most beautiful exponents 
of the abiding life in Christ. 

Miss D. A. Fuller, who first served at Lucknow 
in 1886-87, was put in charge of the Deaconess 
Home in 1899, and remained until the latter part 
of 1900, when she, with Miss LaBarre who had 
been her assistant, was transferred to Sironcha, 
where she passed away the following year. 

Two other names of members of the W. F. M. S., 
who served in the city and Deaconess work, must 
be mentioned. Miss Eva Hardie arrived in 1897— 
and for more than ten years gave herself with 
beautiful devotion to every phase of our Lucknow 
work. Covering in part the same period, and 
extending through 1910, Miss Helen Ingram gave 
her first long term of service to the Deaconess 
Home at Lucknow, returning in later years to serve 
again. Her unselfish life had a great influence 
throughout Lucknow, and she and Miss Hardie 
made the Deaconess Home one of the most fre¬ 
quented and best loved places in that great city. 
From 1911 to the end of 1915, Miss E. Iloge was in 
charge of the Deaconess Home, bringing to all her 
work the radiant good cheer and beautiful spirit 
that have characterized her entire service in ludia. 
Beginning with 1919 Miss Joan Davis gave several 
faithful and successful years to this work, and at 
the same time made a special contribution to 
the cause of Temperance. It was such lives that 
have made Lucknow Methodism a power-house 
for the Church in India. 

No record of Lucknow could be complete without 
reference to the widely known “Dasehra Meetings.” 
These were started in 1870, under the leadership 
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of J. M. Thoburn and William Taylor, and have 
been maintained every year since. They were 
something new in India, and the Lord used them in 
bringing widespread blessing to all our work. 
Following the example of the Lucknow “Dasehra 
Meetings”, the various denominations of the 
Protestant Church in India have established Con¬ 
ventions for the deepening of the spiritual life that 
reach almost every community in this vast field. 
For many years, however, the Dasehra Meetings 
at Lucknow remained unique in India, and. exerted 
a spiritual influence throughout this land that is 
beyond reckoning. Their greatest glory is not 
in the fact that lives were blessed and enriched by 
them, but that people went out from the Lucknow 
“Dasehra” with a new passion for souls, with a 
spiritual vision and courage that made sacrifice 
possible and resulted in service that could not 
otherwise have been rendered. It was, in fact, the 
spiritual impetus of the Lucknow Dasehra Meetings 
that marked the beginning of Methodism’s expan¬ 
sion beyond its first cramped field to the great 
regions beyond. It was this same spiritual glow 
of lives transformed by the touch of Christ that 
made each new congregation established, whether 
at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Jubbul- 
pore, or any other point of our far-flung line, a 
centre of Christian activity. This activity could 
not long he confined, and was not, to the English- 
speaking people of those communities,—it broke 
over racial lines and, in the spirit of the Master, 
went everywhere doing good. It was a spiritual 
revival that put Methodism on the map, and nothing 
but a continuous inflow of the life and power of 
God into our congregations can keep our Church 
alive and working. 

There are two other lives that have shaped and 
determined the Church at Lucknow that must be 
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mentioned in any attempt to set forth the spir¬ 
itual history of that city. In the very year that 
the Dasehra Meetings were inaugurated came 
Miss Isabella Thoburn to Lucknow and, allowing 
for furloughs and for a few years spent in estab¬ 
lishing Deaconess work in America, she gave the 
next thirty-one years to that city. Isabella 
Thoburn’s influence was not like that of a hand that 
touches here, rests there, and exerts pressure 
yonder,—it was like a fragrance,—all-pervasive. 
She gave herself to the one supreme task of higher 
education for women, but her life, her sympathies, 
her prayers, her personality,—these were built into 
every part of our Lucknow work, Hindustani or 
English, educational or evangelistic, for men or 
women. So radiant was her Christianity, and so 
effective her influence, that what she thought and 
did, affected the entire conference, and reached out 
into the still wider field. The following beautiful 
words describe Miss Thoburn:—“Through seasons 
and changes she had gone softly; never retreating 
from life, but drawing about her as closely as she 
could its ties, its sympathies, its duties,—in all 
things a character of the finest equipoise, the truest 
moderation. ’ ’ Such a character fitted in with India’s 
ideals as golden flowers blend with green foliage. 
She won India’s heart, and has held it. Her death 
in 1901 did not curtail her influence,—it has spread 
with the decades, and those whom she inspired have 
touched countless other lives. What she stood for 
and what she did, are still potent factors in Lucknow 
whore her body rests, in India which she loved and 
to which she gave herself. 

The other life to which reference has been made 
is that of Bishop Frank W. Wamo. He did not 
naturally belong to upper India, but the unexpected 
death of Bishop Pai’ker, before he had held even 
one annual conference, brought Bishop Warne into 
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the great north country. It did not take him long 
to become to north India what he had been to 
Bengal,—a great spiritual leader. Bishop War lie’s 
character unites a certain simplicity with a great 
depth, in an unusual degree. His approachableness, 
genuine sympathy, and utter dependence on spirit¬ 
ual resources, made it possible for him to become, 
in a very short time, the loved and trusted leader 
that upper India distinctly needed in the decade 
immediately following Bishop Parker’s death. 

Among the things that Bishop Warne was able to 
do, mention might be made of three. First, being 
a natural pastor, he took the entire missionary 
personnel of the upper India conferences into a 
sort of spiritual parish, and at annual conferences, 
as well as at the times of special Conventions, he 
led them into a deeper spiritual life. His preach¬ 
ing and personal contacts all were made to contrib¬ 
ute to this end, with the result that scores of 
missionaries looked on him as a spiritual guide, and 
gained from him an inspiration that transformed 
their missionary careers. 

In the next place, he evidently sensed the need 
of inspiring the Indian members of the conferences, 
and the pastors in our pulpits, with a more definite 
missionary motive, and he took every opportunity 
to bring them into an experience where they could 
get a vision of their rightful place in the great task 
of India’s evangelization. To this they respond¬ 
ed in a marvellous way, not only in the annual 
conferences where the more experienced leaders are 
found, but very specially in the district conferences, 
the preachers experienced, under his leadership, an 
inspiration that frequently made them new men in 
the Church. 

As a result of both these things, Bishop Warne 
became the recognized leader throughout Tndia of 
the remarkable Mass Movement of the first two 
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decades of this century. His name is inseparable 
from the great revivals and spiritual campaigns 
that marked that Movement during the years, 
particularly from about 1904 to 1920. He led the 
evangelists in the villages of India in the actual 
task of rural evangelism, travelling in ox-carts and 
tongas, as well as “Fords,” sleeping in tents or dak- 
bungalows, and himself taking a large share both 
of preaching to the vast numbers of enquirers and 
teaching the humble village groups where the 
recent converts lived. At the same time, he used 
his pen to great advantage in placing before the 
Church at the Home Base the promise there was 
in the Movement, and the greatness of the need. On 
his visits to America, he brought the Church face 
to face with this opportunity as no one else was in 
a position to do. T,o the extent that the Church 
harkened to Bishop Warne, and rose to the occasion, 
she gained spiritual victories that took her far 
forward in her main spiritual enterprise. 

In all this work, Lucknow served Bishop Warne 
as head-quarters. The episcopal residence there 
was built in 1905, and his official residence remained 
there until the beginning of 1924, when ho left for 
General Conference. That home, made gracious by 
Mrs. Warne’s unfailing friendliness, and brightened 
by the presence of their daughter, Edith, who for 
many years served her father as secretary, was 
ever a delightful spot in Lucknow, and will remain 
a place of fragrant memories. 

Such was Lucknow. Even this glimpse of it, 
extended as it may seem to the reader, leaves the 
historian unsatisfied, because the story can be given 
only in such bald outline. Yet, through even these 
few pages, the reader can realize how many strong 
and beautiful lives have gone to the making of this 
bright chapter of Indian Methodism. What may 
not so readily be noted is the fact that very little 
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has been said about any life, and nothing at all of 
scores of others. 

In the Lucknow cemeteries there are many 
Methodist graves. The earliest is that of J. R. 
Downey who, a few weeks after reaching India in 
3859, lay down at his Master’s bidding, to rest. The 
most recent one, in a cemetery miles away from 
Husainabad, is the unmarked grave of some humble 
member of our Christian community. Many of 
those who gave years of their lives to Lucknow, 
lost far away from the scenes of those labours. 
Bishop Thoburn in Pennsylvania, J. H. Messmore 
iii the bosom of the Garhwal Himalayas, T. S. 
Johnson in Iowa, Bishop Parker in the. Kaladungi 
valley, out of Naim Tal, facing towards his beloved 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, J. W. Waugh in Moradabad, 
Lilavati Singh in Illinois, W. A. Mansell in Bareilly, 
surrounded by the Indian Christians whom he 
loved. 

Many others tarry, some in India, some across 
the seas. Some who lived and toiled at Lucknow 
will read these lines in far distant lands. To them 
goes a heartfelt “Thank you” from the toilers still 
on this harvest field. For each one is a place on the 
Master’s own enduring record, and for all are His 
gracious words,—“Inasmuch as ye did it, ... . ye 
did it unto me.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

MORADABAD 

By the Rev. C. D. Rockey, Ph.D. 

As one travels from Bareilly to the North-west, 
and about 55 miles from Bareilly, he will come to a 
big railway bridge on the farther side of which 
appear a cluster of minarets and roofs of other 
buildings. As the train glides over the bridge the 
traveller will observe, if he is fortunate enough to 
be travelling third class with the common people, 
that copper coins are thrown by some of them into 
the river below, and the hands are folded in prayer. 
Thus does the pious Hindu greet the Ramgunga 
j’iver, tributary in chief of the Ganges which is 
called Mata Ganga. The city is Moradabad, with 
its 100,000 population, more than half of which is 
Mohammedan. In driving through its crowded 
bazaars, and its cheaper residential sections one 
will be greeted by the almost intermittent tap tap 
tap of iron point on brass base making etchings on 
the brass work that has made Moradabad famous 
throughout world. The name means “the city of 
desire”. 

Methodist Beginnings 

The Mutiny of 1857 had definitely subsided leav¬ 
ing its wake of charred and empty bungalows, when 
in the year 1858, toward the latter part of the year, 
an English layman named Josiali Parsons, acting 
under instructions from an American preacher 
named William Butler, unostentatiously entered 
Moradabad with his family. He could find no 
bungalow to rent as the usable houses were occupied 
by officers and officials. He put up his tent, and 
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here he was till the early spring of 1859 when he 
was joined by the Rev. (later Doctor) J. L. 
Humphrey. The latter, with definite orders to 
make suitable arrangements so that the Parsons 
family would not have to live under canvas through 
the hot and rainy season, selected the least, 
damaged bungalow, saw to its repair so that he 
might go on to Bareilly, which he did a few months 
later. He returned two years later to spend a 
couple of years in Moradabad. 

After a year Parsons, who seems to have resigned 
and later joined the English Baptists near Agra, 
was assisted and followed by C. W. Judd. A list 
of those who served in the early years is difficult, 
as William Butler, like a shrewd general, frequent¬ 
ly changed the personnel of the different stations 
moving the missionaries round like pawns in a chess 
game. It was in 1863 that E. W. Parker and his 
wife first came to Moradabad, and spent part of 
the year. They were located here in 1864 when the 
India Mission Conference met for its first session 
in Lucknow under the presidency of Bishop 
Thomson. At this session the work was divided 
up into three sections and by vote of the confer¬ 
ence members three superintendents were chosen. 
E. W. Parker received the highest number of votes, 
and chose as his district the territory known as 
Rohilkand, containing the big cities Sliahjahanpur, 
Bareilly, Pilibhit, Budaun, Bijnor, Amroha, Sam- 
bhal and Moradabad. He had already had enough 
of a glimpse of the possibilities of the work in this 
neighbourhood to choose Moradabad as his district 
head-quarters. Thus did he begin his wonderful 
career, due appreciation of which was shown in 
1900 when he was elected Missionary Bishop, and 
had been shown earlier by the wide and almost 
dominating influence he had on the work of tbo 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in India.* For twenty- 
four years, during twenty of which he was superin¬ 
tendent of the district, lie and his devoted wife 
laboured here. After his death she spent, seven 
more years in further writing her name in the his¬ 
tory of Moradabad, while she gave eighteen years, 
in addition, to Hardoi and other places, dving in 
3925. 

During the years there has been a continuous 
stream of missionaries. Among the men the follow¬ 
ing have given five years or more to the work 
here:—E. W. Parker 24; H. Hansell 8; J. II. Gill 6? 
J. C. Butcher 5; L. A. Core 18; R. I. Faucett 13; 
C. E. Simpson 10; M. T. Titus 7. Among the ladies, 
except for Mrs. Parker, those who have pnt in 
several years of service are Misses M. Means 6, A. 
Means 8; ,T. I. Peters 6; N. B. Waugh 5; C. M. 
Organ 5; A. Blackstock 9; E. M. Hardie 10; E. M. 
Calkins 6; R. Hoath 5; of the earlier ones Miss H. 
Kemper gave four years. 

The Work of the Ladies 

The first appointee to Moradabad of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was Miss C. McMillan 
who began her labours here in 1872. As Mrs. Carrie 
McMillan Buck, widow of the Rev. Dr. P. M. Buck, 
she is still living in India with her daughter 
Mrs. J. II. Wilkie, and is able to appreciate the 
many victories that the Lord has wrought. For 
some years a lady doctor was stationed here, but 
later, when the Hospital in Bareilly was opened 
the medical work was concentrated there. After 
the first ladies there was a time when for two or 
three years only a lady doctor was appointed to 
Moradabad, and the girls’ school was under the 

* The Life of Edwin Wallace Parker was written by J. H Messmore 
and is full of most interesting and valuable information. 
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efficient management of Mrs. Parker who, having 
no children of her own, spent her life in mothering 
the children of others. 


The District 

Since the arrival of Josiah Parsons in 1858 the 
work in Moradabad has been kept moving. The 
civil district with its one million or more inhabi¬ 
tants was for years under the sole instruction of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of later years 
(he Salvation Army and the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel and the Seventh Day 
Adventists have also undertaken a little of the 
responsibility, but the major part of the work is 
still the responsibility of the Methodist Church. 
How far we, as a Church, have been faithful to this 
trust will be shown by the fact that in 1864, the 
first year for which reliable figures are available 
50 communicants, of whom 20 were probationers, 
were recorded. On October 31, 1930 there were re¬ 
ported 24,142 Methodists, men, women and children. 
The records of the schools will also have to be added 
to this, showing the number of girls and boys 
taught. The sum total of all of this will not ade¬ 
quately express what under the guidance of God 
the Church has been able to do, as there are many 
intangible ways in which the Church has helped to 
change and modify even Hindu and Mohammedan 
society and customs. 

The work of the district has had its quota of 
difficulties and dangers as when J. M. Thoburn, 
later Missionary Bishop, finds himself surrounded 
by an infuriated mob, is tied and forced to listen to 
a discussion of his impending fate, till rescued by 
news of the arrival of reinforcements from Morada¬ 
bad two or three miles away, or by the counsels of 
calmer men. Or E. W. Parker with his two-horse 
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buggy touring the district and hurrying in to 
Moradabad with his wife who was lying prostrate 
with malaria, to find that the Gangan river between 
them and Moradabad has overflowed and the ap¬ 
proaches to the bridge are covered with water which 
laps the bellies of the horses as they with difficulty 
make their way through. Or consider the effect on 
the village crowd that watched with awe the Indian 
preacher Bhola Singh break down one of their idol 
altars with the challenge, “If there be any power in 
this idol altar may it strike me dead”, and then hear 
that by evening Bhola Singh had died of some 
kind of a stroke; and the enraged deity had even 
further shown his power and vented his wrath when 
within another five or six weeks the sainted 
Miss Phoebe Rowe, who had also been present, was 
laid to rest in her grave. Take another case—When 
plague first appeared in the district almost thirty 
years ago, and the reports became current that the 
missionaries and Indian preachers were putting 
plague germs in the wells, frequently the mission¬ 
ary or the Indian workers would be met by enraged 
mobs threatening violence, or what was worse a 
tearful old man saying, “You have robbed me of 
two of my sons, will you not be kind and depart 
now and leave my third and only remaining son.” 

Through clouds of superstition and ignorance, of 
active fanatical opposition, of misunderstandings 
and mistaken preconceptions, through summer heat. 
and August and September rains; through chilly 
December days, fording swollen streams and facing 
all the various natural difficulties, the work has 
moved on triumphantly. Through the villages 
where the Church organization is loose, the 
members are still affected by old superstitions and 
customs, and discouragements arise from some of 
their moral lapses. These conditions challenge us 
to greater effort. We compare these conditions 
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with those reported of new churches in early Chris¬ 
tian times, as the Corinthian Church, and we are 
not discouraged by the comparison. Time will 
show that foundations have been truly and well laid 
and efforts are being made to build well. 

The work in the district has been among three 
castes in the main. Others have been gathered in 
small numbers, but the majority of Methodists in 
Moradabad district are from the Chamars (leather 
workers), Lal-Begis (Sweepers), Mazhabi Sikhs (a 
low class that immigrated two or three hundred 
years ago from the Punjab). The work is distincl 
in each caste or group. 

The Chamars are rather timorous. There are 
perhaps 150,000 of them in the district. For the 
most part they are cultivators or farm-hands. They 
are living under constant fear of oppression from 
their landlords and higher caste neighbours. An 
incident that typifies their feelings is that of a cer¬ 
tain Chamar leader who was invited by Dr. Parker 
to become a Christian. He replied that he 
would a little later after he had consulted some 
friends. Dr. Parker reminded him that he had 
been putting off the gospel invitation for twenty 
years. Tt was probably the same man who came 
up to another Chamar, in the time of Dr. Core, 
twenty years later, and in hearing that the later 
Chamar was about to become a Christian, said, 
“Wait till after the harvest, when a few others of 
us will join you and we can all become Christians 
together.” That harvest has yet to come. Through 
the years the most promising work has always 
seemed the Chamars, who always seem ready to 
come in large numbers, but never quite succeed in 
coming. It is the same today. 

The Lal-Begi group 'is more independent and 
sturdy and yet is more greatly depressed and lower 
in the social scale. During the mass movement 
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waves that came over the sweepers of Budauu, 
Bareilly and Pilibhit, the Moradabad group was 
also largely won to allegiance, nominal at least, to 
Jesus. The big cities have large number of these 
persons grouped together, while smaller places 
have often but one family or two in a village. 

The most distinctive work in the Moradabad dis¬ 
trict has been among the Mazhabi Sikhs. Parsons 
had not been here more than two or three months 
before a deputation of Mazhabi Sikhs came to him 
asking for baptism, as some of their number had 
heard of Christ from the Presbyterians in Fategarh 
some 100 or more miles distant. It was not long 
before all of this group, numbering now perhaps 
4,000, was baptised. This group forms our most 
advanced Christian community in these villages. 
The whole Church has profited by this movement, 
as there is probably not a district in the North or 
North-west India and Lucknow Conferences, omit¬ 
ting the hill districts, where some of the staff of 
Christian workers cannot claim descent from the 
Mazhabi Sikh group of Moradabad and of the 
adjacent Bijnor district. 

The Churches in Moradabad 

There are two self-supporting churches in the 
city of Moradabad. The larger is the church home 
for the boys and girls of the three boarding schools, 
and for the teachers in these schools and such other 
laymen as have work in the offices and Railway. 
About five years ago another self-supporting church 
was formed in one of the Molnillas (wards) of the 
city. To this belong for the most part those who 
are servants in private homes, and also in the 
municipality as street sweepers, rat-catchers, etc. 
These are for the most part the children of those 
who were originally Lal-Begis. 



Top 

The Rev . /. W . Waugh /?a\ Bishop J . M. Thobmn 
Bottom 

The Rev . Bishop and Mrs E \V Paiker 
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The High School 

Were Bishop Parker able to return in body and 
see the present High School plant, he would be 
gratified but not surprised. He had laid great 
stress on education. In 1864 he reported 222 
scholars. In 1867 he laid plans for the school to 
become a High School, which it soon became, and 
two years later was considered the Christian High 
School for Rohilkhand. For almost ten years, 
between 1878 and 1887 it was a Middle school, but 
under the inspiring leadership of Butcher and 
Parker again became a High School. Through the 
munificence of Dr. J. F. Goucher, the hostel was 
built in 1884 and was soon filled. It was discarded 
twenty-eight years later, when under the manage¬ 
ment of R. I. Faucett and 0. E. Simpson the 
present good and commodious, but none too large, 
hostel was erected. It was in 1875 that the High 
School was built, which continued to be both school 
and Church till 1918, when the present fine double¬ 
storeyed High School was erected. The old school- 
house still is the Church, and twice every Sunday 
the boys and girls march back and forth, through 
the crowded bazaar, to the services. Working with 
the missionaries in the establishment of this school 
have been many very worthy Indians. One, in 
particular, because of his long and efficient term of 
almost thirty years’ service, merits special mention 
most of the time as Headmaster and for the last two 
or three years of his stay as Manager of the High 
School, viz., Mr. Nathaniel Jordan. Others include 
L. E. Hampton, B. R. L. Chopra and R. S. Charan. 
The present incumbent, Mr. H. R. Wilson has just 
come from a successful career as headmaster of 
some of our Middle Schools. Were Bishop Parker 
to visit us today, he would see 519 boys in the 
various classes of whom he would note with joy that 

133—ig 
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133 are Christians. Across the road in the hostel, 
under the sympathetic management of the Rev. M. 
Wells Branch, he would find 112 happy and con¬ 
tented Christian scholars, playing, eating, studying 
or working after their school hours in the High 
School. Mr. Branch is about to leave on furlough, 
and Mr. N. Jordan has been appointed Manager. 

The Branch School 

In July, 1920 another experiment was inaugurated 
in Moradabad. The smaller boys of the Parker 
High School were separated and taken over to form 
a small Primary school known as the Parker Branch 
School. Mrs. Titus was the first person in charge 
of this, and it was a success from the very begin¬ 
ning. For the past six years it has been in charge 
of lady missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. This too is an innovation, but 
it has amply justified itself as Miss Calkins and 
Miss Bass have maintained a model Primary 
School. It now has 100 Christian boys living in the 
hostel that adjoins the school building, and the 
school has 145 enrolled of whom 123 are Christians. 
Miss Bass has with quiet proficiency maintained the 
school at a high efficiency level. 

The Girls’ School 

Mrs. Parker lived to see her small school grow 
into one of the largest of the conference, second 
only to the Girls’ Orphanage in Bareilly. It was 
started by her early during their Moradabad stay 
and has developed into a flourishing school with a 
hostel attached. In 1885, it had to be rebuilt as it 
was greatly outgrown, and again about ten years 
ago the plant had to be largely rebuilt, one of the 
lines being left standing to accommodate the Girls’ 
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Normal School. So the school serves a double pur¬ 
pose. Its normal department with a present 
enrolment of 25, under the efficient supervision of 
Miss Ethel Jacob, sends out trained teachers into 
other girls’ schools, both of our own and of other 
Churches. The regular school has in it 179 Chris¬ 
tian girls in the hostel and two Mohammedan girls. 
In addition 22 Christian girls come as day scholars. 
A new school building, to be completed by Christ¬ 
mas, is in process of erection, and promises to fill 
a greatly felt need. 

What Have Wc to Show for the Years ? 

1. A large plant as equipment, with one of the 

finest High schools in the United Provinces; 
an up-to-date model Primary school for 
Boys; a fine new building to care for a large 
and successful Girls’ school and a Normal 
school for our girls who desire to become 
teachers; two self-supporting Churches. 

2. A large Christian community of 24,142, most 

of whom are scattered through 1,200 vil¬ 
lages in the district, but others are holding 
responsible places in government, city, rail¬ 
way and other types of employments. 

3. A large number of workers and preachers 

sent in to other districts, indeed to almost 
all parts of India. 

4. A steady stream of intelligent and educated 

boys and girls taking their places in all 
vocations. 

5. The District has been responsible for being the 

first in Southern Asia tp have the follow¬ 
ing :—an Indian superintendent over a large 
part of its territory; a boys’ high school; a 
girls’ normal school, a separate primary 
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school; a Young People’s Society and this in 
1888 before the Epworth League was formed. 
Moradabad has ever been a pioneer district 
and contains one-fourth of the Christians of 
the present North India Conference. 


What Do Wc Hope for the Future ? 


1. Spirit-filled self-supporting churches in our 

central station and also in the larger cities 
of the district. 

2. A responsive Christian community that is in¬ 

telligent and organizes itself to be self- 
supporting, and self-propagating throughout 
the villages. 

3. Schools sending out a stream of boys and girls 

consecrated to the task of winning Morada¬ 
bad and all parts of India to Christ; teaching 
by precept and example the love of Christ as 
exemplified in the redemption of souls and 
the saving of human bodies. 

4. In the new India, reaching for the larger free¬ 

dom, we of Moradabad hope to point to 
Jesus, for “If the Son make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 


List of Missionaries who worked in Moradabad 
during the calendar years as listed. (Surname 
given first in each instance). 

Parent Board 


Parsons, Josiah ... 
Humphrey, J. L (Dr.) 
Judd, C. W. 

Brown, J. D. 

Jackson, H. 

Parker, E. W. 
Mansell, Henry ... 
Cawdel), J. A. 


... 1858 - 59 . 

... 1859 , 62 , 63 . 

... 1859-62 

... 1862 . 

... 1862 . 

... 1863 - 68 , 71-82 85 - 90 . 

... 1863 - 66 , 70 , 71 , 80 , 81 . 
... 1862 - 63 . 


(later in Sambhal for many years) 
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Weatherby, S. S. 

... 

1864, 66, 67. 

Thoburn. J. M. ... 

... 

1868, 69. 

Wheeler, F. M* ... 

... 

1869-72. 

Elliott, M. C ... 

... 

1870. 

Gill, J. H. 

... 

1872, 73, 83, 84, IS 
11. 

MoHenry, A. D.... 

M# 

1874. 

Scott, J. E. ... 

• • • 

1874-75. 

McGrew, G. H. ... 

• •• 

1876-77. 

Cunningham, E. 

• •• 

1878-79. 

Butcher, J. C. 

• •• 

1886-88, 1891, 92. 

Simmons, C. ,W. 


1890. 

Core, L. A. 

• •• 

1892-1908, 1928. 

Knowles, Samuel 

• M 

1894-96. 

Messmore, J. H. 

• • • 

1898. 

Empey, W. B. ... 

• •• 

1901-03. 

Faucett, R. I. 


1904-09, 1-912-18. 

Simpson, C. E. ... 

f#| 

1905-12, 1916-17. 

Kumlein, W.F- 

• • . 

1912-15. 

Smith, S. Raynor 


1919-20; 

Zabilka, W. 

• •• 

1920-21. 

Titus, M. T. 

• •• 

1919-25. 

Branch, M. Wells 

if# 

1924-31. 

Rockey, C. D. 

• M 

1926-27; 1929-31. 


(In addition to the years with her husband, Mrs. Parker 
was in Moradabad alone, 1891, 1902-07). 

The following are buried in 

Moradabad 


Waugh, J. W. ... ... 1909. 

Gill, J. H. ... ... 1912. 

Bare, Mrs. C. L. ... 1918. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


McMillan, C. 

Blackmar, L. E. 

PuRz, L. M. 

Lore, J. (Dr.) ... 

(her last year, '77 she was 
Woolsfcon, K. B. (Dr.) 
Kelley, L. 

Devine, E. 

Christiancy (Dr.) 
Lawson, A. E. ... 


... 1872. 

• ... 1873, 74. 

... 1874^76. 

... 1875-77. 
Mrs. McGrew). 
... 1879. 

... 1881. 

... 1883-84. 

... 1884-85. 

... 1885-86. 
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Mansell, Hetty ... 
Lauck, S. 

McDowell, K. (Dr.) 
Downey, C. 
Sheldon, M, (Dr.) 
Day, M. E 
Kemper, H. 

Bryan, (Dr.) 

Dudley • •• 

Gallimore 
gleans, M. 

Means, A. 

Henry, 

Buck, Lois 
Waugh, N. B. ... 
Blackstook, Isabelle 
Organ, C. 

Meager, M. 
Landrum, M. ... 
Peters, J. I. 

Charter, M. 
Blackstock, Anna 
Warrington, R.... 
Rexroth, E. 

Emery, P. 

Bates, R. 

Hadden, G. E. ... 
Hardie, E. M. ... 
Reddick, O. 

Soper, L. D. ... 
Beach, L. W* ... 
Shur, L. J. 

Calkins, E. M. ... 
Hoath, R. ... 
Both well, J. ... 
Crawford, J. ... 
Rost, C. ... 
Bass, A. 

Bates, G. 


... 1886. 

... 1887. 

... 1887-88. 

... 1888-89. 

... 1889-90. 

... 1891-93. 

... 1892-95. 

... 1894. 

... 1895. 

... 1896. 

... 1897-1901,04. 

... 1899-1904, 06, 07 
... 1905. 

... 1905. 

... 1908-10, 11, 12. 
... 1908-11. 

... 1908-12. 

... 1911. 

... 1912-14. 

... 1913-17. 

... 1914-15. 

... 1915-20; 1929-31 
... 1916-18, 27, 28. 

... 1916. 

... 1917-21. 

... 1919. 

... 1920-21. 

... 1921-26; 28-31. 

... 1921. 

... 1922. 

... 1922-24. 

... 1922-23. 

... 1923-28. 

... 1923-27. 

... 1925-27. 

... 1926. 

... 1927-28. 

... 1928-31. 

... 1930. 



CHAPTER V 

SHAHJAHANPUR 

By the Rev. J. N. West. M.A., D.D. 

Beginnings 

The exact date when the Methodist missionary 
first set foot in Shahjahanpur is not definitely 
known; but from its proximity to Bareilly, the 
starting-place of the Mission, it was very natural 
that the expanding policy adopted would soon start 
the work in this city, only fifty miles away. Such 
was the case, for it is clear that the beginnings 
were made in 1859 and that Rev. J. L. Humphrey 
and Rev. J. W. Waugh had a part in that work. 
As early as 1863, we find the work fairly established. 
The Annual Report of the Mission appointments 
for that year shows that Rev. J. H. Messmoro, M.A. 
was Principal of the Training School and Orphan¬ 
age, and that Rev. J. D. Brown, Rev. T. S. 
Johnson, M.D. and Miss Porter were missionaries. 
Daniel was Head-master and Sundar Lai and 
Samuel were masters in the Training Schools. 
Thus began the work of Mr. Messmore who, in 
school, in the pulpit and on the editorial tripod, to 
the end of a long life, was preeminently the great 
teacher in the Mission. 

From Shahjahanpur the work expanded to large 
towns in the District among which were Tilhar, 
Jalalabad and Powayan. Tilhar is noted as being 
the birth-place and home of our first convert in 
India, Rev. Zahur-ul-Haqq. Bishop Thoburn once 
told the writer that Tilhar was the place, also, 
where the first Christian mela or camp meeting was 
held. At that time the great question was dis¬ 
cussed whether or not it was the proper thing for 
missionaries to shake hands with their Indian 
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brethren! The question settled itself, for when 
missionaries and Indians were all filled with the 
Spirit they spontaneously clasped hands. This 
incident shows how far we have travelled, when we 
reflect that in this year of Grace, 1928, the descend¬ 
ants of these two classes are asking for an Indian 
Bishop to be elected. 

Property and Schools 

At an early date mission property was purchased 
in Shahjahanpur at the edge of the Cantonment, by 
Dr. Wm. Butler. A little later a large house and 
approximately forty acres of land were secured at 
Lodhipur, a suburb of Shahjahanpur, at a much 
reduced price on account of the changed site of the 
railway station to the opposite side of the river. 
The Boys’ Orphanage that had been started in 
Bareilly was removed to Lodhipur, and all through 
the years it has been one of the important institu¬ 
tions of the mission. For many years industrial 
education such as agriculture, weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry and blacksmithing was emphasized. The 
school there was raised to the grade of a High 
School and for a number of years that learned 
Indian Christian, Ram Chandar Bose, was its 
ITead-master. It is interesting to note that many 
strong ministers in later years had their early 
education at Lodhipur. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the late Rev. H. L. Mukerjec who entered 
the school a Hindu but under the teaching of Ram 
Chandar Bose was brought to Christ, and who went 
out to become one of the greatest professors in the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary. Later on the High 
School was removed to the city and now occupies 
the magnificent building (erected in the time of 
Rev. H. H. Weak), and is known as The Abbie Rich 
High School, having about six hundred students. 
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In these days when such commendable emphasis 
is being: placed upon work among the educated 
classes, it must not be forgotten that the earlier 
missionaries were not unmindful of this need and 
improved every opportunity possible to reach this 
class. The following item in a report illustrates 
this:—“Ram Chandar Bose, a native missionary 
to educated natives, connected with our church, 
spent some days in our station (Naini Tal) and 
large numbers of intelligent Hindus attended the 
services held, and seemed to appreciate his address¬ 
es both in English and Hindustani. He is a man 
of excellent, ability and deep piety, and is cultivating 
a very needy field”. 

A Pioneer 

It is often the case in mission history that aside 
from the work of all others who have labored in 
a station or in connection with an institution, one 
personality stands out who has left a specially last¬ 
ing impression. Such a man was Rev. T. S. 
•lolmson, M.D., who for eighteen years was connect¬ 
ed with the Lodhipur School and Orphanage. Ho 
and “mother” Johnson built themselves into the 
lives of thousands of boys. 

A story is told of one boy who was very bad and 
very disobedient and after many offences it was 
decided that he must be expelled. He was called 
to Dr. Johnson’s daftar and was told that he must 
go. Dr. Johnson’s tender heart prompted him to 
pray for the wayward boy before he sent him off 
and in the prayer he wept. At the conclusion of 
the prayer the boy arose and said, “I will now bo 
a perfectly good boy, be entirely obedient and do 
exactly everything you say. Dr. Johnson, if you 
had prayed with me at first you would have saved 
yourself a lot of trouble!” The boy was trans¬ 
formed from that day. Dr. Johnson’s activities 

133—16 
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took a wide range. He ministered to the physical 
needs of the sick, and this work grew to such an 
extent that an Indian doctor had to he employed 
to help care for the five hundred patients a month 
that received treatment. He also found time to 
roach the intelligentsia of the community. It is 
recorded of him in 1869, “Dr. Johnson is now deliv¬ 
ering by invitation a course of weekly lectures on 
scientific subjects before the leading members of 
the native community who understand English.” 
ITe also engaged extensively in Bazaar preaching 
which in those days was difficult. In describing 
his experiences in the Bazaar he speaks of 
“The Christ-liating Mussalman”, “The Idolatrous 
Hindus”, “Foolish Questions” and “Obstinate 
Opposition”. 

As a matter of history the following note written 
by Di\ Johnson in 1878 is interesting:— 

“Orthodox Hindu Society in this city has been some¬ 
what, disturbed of late by the organization of an 
Arya Samaj.” 


The Thakurs 

In those early days the Christian community was 
not always stable. Dr. Johnson reported in. 1869, 
“The whole number of communicants is 112. Of 
the great majority of the large numbers of persons 
baptized in 1868 it has happened unto them accord¬ 
ing to the true proverb, ‘The dog has turned to 
his own vomit again and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire’ ”. Yet notwithstand¬ 
ing all the hatred and opposition on the part of 
non-Christians and faithlessness on the part of 
many new converts, the work moved steadily on. 

As an offset to the discouraging report just 
given, some high caste persons became Christians 
and are among the best converts the Mission has 
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ever had. Rev. Lakhan Singh is a sample of this 
class. He was one of the best Bazaar preachers that 
ever worked in the Mission. He was tall, strong, 
tireless in service; a diamond in the rough, but, a 
diamond; a man of strong and simple faith, 
pure in heart and life and having tremendous 
convictions that he uttered without fear. He 
was a Peter Cartwright preacher, who could 
convulse the people with laughter at the follies 
of caste and then could make them Aveep over 
their sins. He and Debi Din, a Brahman convert 
Avorc the constant companions of Rev. mid 
Mrs. J. N. West on their long itinerating tours on 
the Bareilly District. 

Panahpur 

Closely connected Avitli the work at Shahjahanpur 
Avas the establishment of a Christian village twelve 
miles distant. The original name of the village 
Avas Lab and it was a den of thieves and a place of 
gross idolatry. Some of our best preachers, before 
their conversion had once Avorshipped at these 
bloodly shrines. The Government was glad to clear 
out this abode of robbers and to sell it to' the 
Mission. It Avas at once converted into a Christian 
village and the name Panahpur—a village of refuge 
—Avas given to it. Dr. Johnson on June 15, 1869 
purchased the village for the Mission for Rs. 8,510. 
In fifty-five days, twenty-five families of ninety-five 
people had settled there, and the number soon grew 
to over three hundred. Including the small Chris¬ 
tian villages that have sprung up nearby, there are 
now 512 Christians. A beautiful little church 
“built by prayer” has recently been erected at a 
cost of about Rs. 7,000 and it was dedicated by 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, Christmas AA r eek, 1927. It 
Avas built by voluntary subscription. At the same 
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lime a deep masonry well was dug. Rev. Horace 
J. Adams was the Indian pastor of Panahpnr for 
twenty-six years. The writer once made a list of 
persons who had gone out of Panalipur into Chris¬ 
tian service, preachers, preacher’s wives, teachers, 
nurses, doctors, etc., and it was found that over 
five hundred such persons had thus gone forth to 
work for Christ from the founding of Panalipur to 
the present. The village has had its vicissitudes, 
including the sale of the village by the Mission to 
individuals, but the personnel of the village has 
remained strictly Christian. 

Leadership 

Associated with Dr. T. S. Johnson in the years 
that followed 1869 may be mentioned Rev. F. A. 
Spencer, Rev. P. M. Buck, Rev. Henry Jackson, 
Rev. F. M. Wheeler, 'Rev. Samuel Knowles, 
Rev. James Mudge and Rev. C. L. Bare. Many of 
these made a great record in mission annals. 
Rev. P. M. Buck went to Lodhipur in 1870 and 
brought his bride, Miss C. MacMillan, there in 1872. 
In 1878, ho had a nervous breakdown and retm’ned 
to America, but again lived in Lodhipur for about 
two years. Rev. C. L. Bare lived in Shahjahanpur 
one year. 

Then succeeded in turn Rev. Robert Hoskins, 
Rev. N. L. Rochey, who became Bishop Thoburn’s 
Special Fund Secretary, and who was also Preacher- 
in-charge of the large Shahjahanpur “circuit” 
which in those days included as sub-circuits 
Powavan, Jalalabad, Tilhar, Miranpur Katra, 
Fatehganj East and sometimes Khera-bajhera. 
The following were District Superintendents of 
Bareillv District and lived in Shahjahanpur: 
Rev. E. W. Parker, Rev. F. L. Noeld, Rev. J. N. 
West, Rev. H. H. Weak, Rev. N. L. Rockey, 
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Kev. B. T. Badley. Rev. J. N. West was appointed 
a second time to the District in 1924. As District 
FiVangelists, Rev. Wm. Zabilka and Rev. Conway 
Boatman made distinct contributions. 

At Lodhipur a remarkable tenure was that of 
Rev. and Mrs. John Blackstock from 1890 to 1907. 
During 1 these seventeen years they devoted them 
selves without stint to the industrial work of the 
Institution. For two years after Mr. Blackstock’s 
death, Mrs. Blackstock carried on the work until 
the arrival of Rev. H. H. Weak. Mr. Weak carried 
on the work for five years until he took over the 
District from Rev. J. N. West proceeding on fur¬ 
lough. Lodhipur was then occupied by Rev. Paul 
Milholland and Rev. C. II. Monroe. In 1925, 
Rev. IT. A. Ifanson was appointed to Lodhipur. In 
this place he is making extensive plans for the 
development of a thorough-going Community School, 
lie is also Manager of the Abbie Rich High School 
and, with Miss Ashbrook, has charge of the Normal 
Training School for Village Teachers. 

Central Church 

While Rev. and Mrs. J. N. West were living in 
Shahjalianpur, there was erected in 1912 the large 
church building. Tt was built without expense to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. All the money 
was given as free-will offerings, and on the marble 
corner-stone, laid by Bishop F. W, Warne, are the 
words, “Built in answer to prayer”. Just before 
this a mission bungalow was erected. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 

The work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was at first carried on entirely, as it has 
been later in part, by the lady missionaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. A list of these noble 
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women would contain the names of Mrs. T. S. 
Johnson, Mrs. P. M. Buck, Mrs. S. Knowles, 
Mrs. A. H. McHenry, Mrs. Henry Jackson, 
Mrs. 0. L. Bare, Mrs. R. Hoskins, Mrs. N. L. 
Roc.kcy, Mrs. E. W. Parker, 3\frs. F. L. Nceld, 
Mrs. J. N. West, Mrs. H. H. Weak, Mrs. Paul 
Milholland, Mrs. Wm. Zabilka, Mrs. Conway Boat¬ 
man and others. Miss Edna 0. Bacon and Miss 
Mary Means were District Evangelists. 

On July 1, 1887 the Girls’ School, now knoAvn as 
the Bidwell Memorial Girls’ School, was opened 
and in 1892 the present site was purchased for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society by Rev. N. L. 
Rockey. Miss Kerr was appointed to Shahjalian- 
pur in 1885 for city schools and Zenana work, but 
on account of ill-health was compelled to relinquish 
the work and go on furlough. The first one 
appointed to the Girls’ Boarding School Avas 
Miss L. Hcafer to be a co-worker Avith Mrs. N. L. 
Rockey. Miss W r iddifield (afterwards Mrs. B. J. 
Chew) was later associated Avith Mrs. L. S. Parker. 

Then folloAved Miss Clara Organ, Miss May 
Wilson, Miss Fannie English, Miss T. G. Loper, 
Miss L. S. Wright, Miss G. E. Haddon, Miss E. M. 
Calkins, Miss Grace Honnell and Miss Alice Means. 
Miss Means has done a remarkable piece of work 
in the erection of a beautiful school plant, Avhich 
includes a large School Building, a Hostel for 
upper-class girls and a Hostel for small girls. 

The Birthplace of New Methods 

Sveral important features in the present GoA^ern- 
ment educational system oAve their existence to re¬ 
presentations and suggestions from Sbahjahanpur. 

“Complaints came to ais of our Christian boys mis¬ 
behaving on their way to and from school, so 
Rev. N. L. Rockey put on a kindly, retired Sikh 
policeman (the salary Avas Its. 5 per mensem, and 
a little house to live in) to march the boys in an 
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orderly manner to and from school. He liked 
the boys so he gave them some drill. The city 
school Headmaster saw improvement in the Chris¬ 
tian boys’ walking and general deportment, so ho 
asked that all the school be drilled by the old 
policeman. When the School Inspector visited the 
school, the Head-master invited him to see the 
boys’ drill and he was very much pleased. He 
reported it to the Director of Public Instruction 
who put physical drill into the regular course of 
study for boys’ schools. Behold whereunto a 
small matter may grow!” 

Several methods of great importance to girls’ 
schools were adopted by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment of Government as the result of counsel and 
inspirations that emanated from Shahjahanpur. 
The present course of study for Girls’ schools and 
the present system of women inspectresses, were 
first recommended to the Educational Department 
by Mrs. N. L. Rockey when she was in Missionary 
work in Shahjahanpur. 

The “Revival month”, so efficiently used by the 
Commission on Aggressive Evangelism for many 
years past, had its birth in Shahjahanpur. In the 
year 1909, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. West were compelled 
on account of the prevalence of plague to postpone 
the Bareilly District Summer School that was 
usually held at Shahjahanpur. In its place it was 
decided that for ten days an intensive revival 
campaign should he held in each circuit of the 
Bareilly District, and that each worker should pray 
daily, and by name, for every other worker in the 
District. The result was a time of wonderful 
spiritual blessing to all the people in the District. 
In reporting it to the Indian Witness, the District 
Superintendent remarked, “What would happen if 
all our workers, all over India, would for one month 
engage in such an intensive simultaneous revival 
campaign?” These word caught the eye and fired 
the heart of Rev. T. S. Donohugh, then secretary 
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of the Commission on Aggressive Evangelism, and 
he at once incorporated the suggestion into his 
plans. Thus the “Revival Month” was born. 

Note: —Dr. West wrote this account of Shahjahanpur 
during the later part of 1927, and in the Spring of 1929, 
owing to Mrs. West's ill-health, they returned to America 
and retired from the work. They had hoped to complete 
another year or more of service in India, but in 1929 they 
had given thirty-seven years of missionary service to this 
land. Dr. West, first as pastor of an English-speaking 
Church, then as Manager of our School of Commerce at 
Lucknow, following that as Principal of the Lucknow 
Christian College, and subsequently as District Superin¬ 
tendent of the Bareilly and Budaun districts, rendered 
remarkable service to the cause. He and Mrs. West, 
with a zeal unsurpassed, gave themselves gladly and 
successfully to their spiritual tasks, I knew them and 
their work intimately for nearly thirty years, and would 
record here the inspiration that came from their faith and 
zeal. “Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord, ’ 7 was ever their sure support, while 
answer to prayer was to them a continuing experience. 

This chapter has been completed and brought down to 
date by the Rev. II. A. Hanson, whose work both in the 
Lucknow Christian College and at the Lodliipur School 
has given him an enduring place in the annals of our 
Church in the upper India Field. 

B. T. B. 

Since the going of the Wests the superintendenev 
of the district has been held by II. A. Hanson and 
J. W. Nave. In February, 1931 Shahjahanpur 
again became a District, separate from Bareilly. 
Rev. Yunas Sinlia was made Superintendent as 
well as Pastor of the local church. This method 
of bearing the financial burdens of devolution which 
is being tried in other Districts of the conference 
as well, is being watched with the utmost interest. 
Shahjahanpur presents a good picture of what has 
been accomplished in the way of Indianization. To 
begin with, we have as our Bishop the first Indian 
elected to that office by our Church, Bishop J. R. 




The entire group of W, F. M. S. Missionaries in India in 1876 
Standing 

Miss Tinsley {later Mrs, Waugh), Miss Sparks, Miss Isabella Thoburn 
Miss Dr> Lore {later Mrs, McCrexo) 


Sitting 

Miss Fultz , Miss Dr, Clara Swain . Miss Blackmar (later Mrs . Odder) 
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Chitambar, m.a., d.d. Our district superintendent 
is a most capable Indian, Mr. Sinha. R. S. 
Cliaran, Esq. who was in 1928 a North India Lay 
Delegate to General Conference, is again Head¬ 
master of the Abbie Rich High School which he 
did so much to build up in his previous period of 
seventeen years. Mr. Mangal Singh is Head-master 
of Lodhipur Community School which has been 
growing steadily. The full responsibility of 
Manager of the Girls’ Middle School is now carried 
by Miss Yasmin Peters, a fine example of 
India’s newer womanhood. Miss Haberman and 
Miss Calkins were appointed here for evangelistic 
work but hitherto have spent a great deal of their 
time on emergency service elsewhere. They, with 
the Hansons for the Board of Foreign Missions, are 
the only missionaries of any denomination in this 
large and densely populated field. 

The Lodhipur Community School, in spite of th3 
difficulties of a period of falling income has grown. 
New buildings include a Dining and Study Hall, 
Head-master’s and Housefather’s Houses, Hospital, 
Granary, Latrine and Bathing Cubicles. A new 
irrigation system has been provided. Early experi¬ 
ments in a new type of lift for irrigation water are 
proving very successful. With this, four men or 
large boys are lifting as much water as eight men 
can lift with the Indian basket system. The 
school is now teaching through the eighth class 
with an all-Christian Staff. Best of all, the boys, 
whatever their origin, are really thinking of work 
in terms of respect. 

The Christian Community has its weakness, but 
'Gien we compare it with what existed only two gene¬ 
rations ago, we take heart, for we believe we can 
see God’s hand in it all. We believe His Kingdom 
is coming. 


H. A. H. 
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Missionaries who have laboured in Shahjahanpur 


Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Waugh 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Humphrey 
Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Mossmore 
Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Johnson 
Rev. and Mrs. F. A. Spencer 
Rev. and Mrs. P. M. Buck 
Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Brown 
Rev. and Mrs. A. H. McHenry 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry Jackson 
Rev. and Mr3. F. M. Wheeler 
Rev. and Mrs* S. Knowles 
Rev. and Mrs. 0. L. Bare 
Rev. and Mrs. James Mudge 
Rev. and Mrs. R. Hoskins 
Rev. and Mrs. John Black- 
stock 

Rev. and Mrs. N. L. Rookey 

Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Parker 

Miss L. Heafer 

Mrs. F. Chew 

Mies May Wilson 

Rev. and Mrs. F. L. Neeld 


Miss Clara Organ 
Miss F. M. English 
Rev. and Mrs. J. N. West 
Rev, and Mrs. H. H. Weak 
Rev. and Mrs. B. T. Badley 
Rev. and Mrs. William 
Zabilka 

Rev. and Mrs. Conway 
Boatman 

Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
Milholland 

Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Monroe 
Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Hanson 
Miss I. G. Loper 
Miss L. S. Wright 
Miss G. E. Haddon 
Miss E. M. Calkins 
Miss Grace Honnell 
Miss E. R. Jacobson 
Mis9 Alice Means 
Miss Ilaberman 



CHAPTER VI 

BIJNOR 

By thk Rev, II. J. Sheets, M.A., B.D. 

“An institution”, says Emerson, “is the length¬ 
ened shadow of one man.” Bijnor district to date 
is the lengthened shadow of fifty-two men and 
women missionaries and a host of Indian workers. 
The missionary appointments read like a chapter 
in genealogies in Genesis. Up to 1923 when the 
first Indian district superintendent was appointed, 
there had been nineteen missionary families 
stationed here. 

Most of these missionaries were among the 
strongest sent out, but unfortunately they either 
served here while inexperienced ‘griffins’, unac¬ 
quainted with the language and the people, or else 
their term of service was as a rule so short that 
they were unable to carry out their plans to fruition. 
Thus a work which from its genesis was most 
promising later became “one of the stoniest fields 
in the Mission”, “a district whose work is admit¬ 
tedly backward and discouraging”. To this day 
Bijnor district is known for the large number of 
its converts rather than for their quality. 

On October 19, 1859, after travelling from Luck¬ 
now 120 miles in a wagon drawn by horses, and 180 
miles in a palanquin carried by men at the rate of 
three miles per hour, the Rev. Edwin Wallace 
Parker (later Bishop) and Ms wife, Lois Lee 
Parker, arrived in Bijnor, their first station in 
India. 

A house had been secured before their arrival, 
and the next day Mr. Parker opened his work by 
preaching in the bazaar through an interpreter. In 
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their two years in Bijnor a good beginning was 
made. “We acquired much of the language, built 
a mission house (still occupied) and servants’ and 
teachers’ houses and a little chapel. We also 
collected a little church of ten members and as many 
more probationers, and a school of thirty-live 
scholars” (Life of Parker, by J. H. Messmore, 
page 63). They itinerated throughout the district, 
visiting the important places and paving the way 
for future occupancy. 

Bijnor city is the head-quarters of the civil dis¬ 
trict of the same name. Bijnor itself has only 
13,000 population but the ecclesiastical district, 
which corresponds in size to the civil district, 
is as large as the state of Rhode Island, with 
800,000 population, and is remarkable for its many 
large towns, all of which have become circuit centres 
in the course of the years. 

From the beginning, Bijnor district has been a 
fruitful field for evangelism. It can boast of the 
first Mass Movement in India, which began under 
J. M. Thoburn in October, 1868 among the Mazliabi 
Biklis in Bashta. At that time Bijnor district was 
part of Moradabad district, and continued to be so 
until 1001 when it became a separate district. Here 
is Bishop Thoburn’s account of it, somewhat 
abridged. “Shortly after 1 had commenced preach¬ 
ing, a large company arrived and took tlieir places 
under the tree, where they listened very attentively. 
At the close, to my utter astonishment, eleven men 
stepped forward and asked me to baptize them. 
They seemed serious and resolute, but I shrank 
from the idea of admitting so many uninstructed 
men to the holy rite of baptism. I accordingly told 
them that they would need more instruction, and that 
in due time I would come again and baptize them. 
1 saw their countenances fall, but did not divine the 
cause. Zaliur-ul-Haqq, however, was master of the 
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situation. To make time, lie started a hymn, and 
then coming to me, quietly said: 

“ ‘If you put these men off in this way, they will 
not believe you. They will merely think that you 
have some secret reason for doubting them, and we 
shall see them no more. We must take them just 
as they come. Let them see that we trust them, 
and then they will trust us. If we do not accept 
them, and baptize them, we cast them off altogether’. 

“I was in a great strait, and for a minute or two 
I knew not what to do. But it would have been 
fatal for me to seem to vacillate, and whatever was 
to be done must be done at once, and done firmly 
and confidently. I lifted up my heart to Clod in 
prayer, and my decision was made. The men were 
called forward, and I told them that by the advice 
of Zahur-ul-Haqq I had determined to baptize them 
first and instruct them afterward. They brightened 
up at once and were baptized in the midst of a re¬ 
joicing little company of Christians. 

“I left Bashta with no little misgiving. I had 
baptized twenty-seven adults, and organized them 
into a church, appointed a pastor over them, and 
arranged for a careful supervision of the work; but 
when I thought of those raw converts, my heart 
almost sank within me—Wliat would other mission¬ 
aries think of this wholesale baptizing of ignorant 
men whom I had never seen before.—I was troubled 
not a little--as I went on my way, but it was all for 
nothing. God was in the work.” 

Verily God was in the work, for from Bashta 
circuit from among these converts and their de¬ 
scendants, have gone forth hundreds of preachers 
into all parts of the Hindustani-speaking areas. 
Today many of them are conference members, dis¬ 
trict superintendents, pastors of leading churches 
and in other positions of leadership. Suffice it to 
mention Bev. Kobert John, superintendent of 
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Muzaffarnagar district and Rev. Albert Gulab, 
superintendent of the Bareilly district. Through¬ 
out the years Baslita has been the garden spot of 
the Bijnor district. 

“Wholesale Baptizing” ! Think of what has 
occurred since! In recent years baptisms have aver¬ 
aged twelve hundred a year. The Mazabhi Sikhs 
were confined to Baslita circuit. In the rest of the 
district the work was at first general among all 
classes. In 1865, Mr. I. L. llauser had two baptisms 
but said, “Many asked for baptisms, but were placed 
on trial. We scarcely enter a village without being 
questioned about Christianity”. In 1866, there were 
no adult baptisms “though we had a number of 
applications, some from educated Mohammedans”. 

By 1868, the work was largely concentrated on the 
Lai Begis (Sweepers) among whom there were 53 
baptisms that year. The next two decades under 
the leadership of Robert Hoskins, Henry Jackson, 
Albert H. McHenry, H. A. Chitting (a worthy Indian 
in sole charge for four years) and Noble L. Hockey, 
steady progress was made among the Sweepers, 
an ever increasing number of whom wore baptized 
each year. By 188!), a Mass Movement among 
them was in full swing, when .T. C. Butcher baptized 
515. He followed this by 1,081 baptisms in 1800 
and 1,365 in 1801, thus making a total Christian 
community of 3,387, almost wholly from among the 
Sweepers. By 1804, S. S. Dense reported that most 
of the Sweepers had been baptized. Would that he 
might have added “and converted”. 

In this mass movement the people had accepted 
Jesus not as individual souls but as caste units. 
When converts thus come en masse, their motives 
are mixed and their conversion apt to be superficial. 
“Those conversions are most satisfactory which 
are attended with the greatest difficulty”. It cost 
these converts nothing to change their names and 
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not their hearts. They were too prone to play a 
double game, expressed by the old man who said: 

4 * Accept the new god and make him happy, but why 
displease the old”. 

To baptize was easy, but to teach and indoctri¬ 
nate and mould these helpless ignorant converts 
was most difficult, but all important. 

Alas! many of the workers were both intellectu¬ 
ally and spiritually unfit to do the follow-up work. 
Too often they had no vision and regarded baptism 
as an end in itself instead of a means to a further 
end. Then the fact that the Christians were widely 
scattered, and that for half the year about two- 
thirds of the men converts were away at work in 
the hills, accentuated the difficulties of pastoral 
supervision. 

Unlike other districts, Bijnor had no Sweepers 
who were cultivators. This helps explain their 
low spiritual tone, for their lowly work brings 
them into close touch with idolatrous practices and 
with objectionable and strongly intrenched customs. 
Often their daily bread is conditioned on their tak¬ 
ing part in these rites. So strong has been the un¬ 
holy influences arising out of their occupation that 
one sometimes wonders whether a good Christian 
can be a good Sweeper. 

To root out customs ages old and to supplant 
them with Christian ones is not the work of a day 
or of a generation. Had the baptisms been follow¬ 
ed by adequate instruction, then the second 
generation would have been genuinely Christian, 
but as W. A. Mansell writes in 1902: “The hope 
which was expressed earlier in our work, that the 
second generation of our Christians would be 
literate and therefore more representative Chris¬ 
tians, has not been realized”. In 1908, J. H. Gill 
writes, “Our people are barely Christians”—yet 
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“we have among us some as devout and pious 
Christians as can be found in the world anywhere”. 

We thank God for the many who amid their pagan 
surroundings and with their meagre opportunities 
have kept their garments white. On the whole, 
they have lived up to their light as well as most 
Christians the world over. 

With the appointment of the Rev. P. P. Phillips, 
ns the first Indian Superintendent, in 1923, the mass 
movement among the 118,000 Chamars—long proph¬ 
esied—broke into flame and spread like a prairie 
wild fire. In the next five years the number of 
Chamars baptized lacked two of totalling five thou¬ 
sand, beginning with 554 in 1923 and closing with 
1,255 in 1927. 

The evolution of this movement is most interest¬ 
ing. In 1876 is the first mention of work being 
done among the Chamars of Bijnor city by 
Rev. %ahur-ul-TTaqq (Methodism’s first convert in 
India). In 1879, “an interesting work is opening 
among the Chamars in Kiratpore”, where a school 
had been opened. In 1880, the Chamar enquirers 
at Sudpura (near Mandawar) built a house for the 
Christian teacher, where he taught seventeen 
Chamar girls and seventeen Chamar boys at differ¬ 
ent hours of the day. A Chamar convert was 
baptized in 1884 in Kiratpore but in 1888, a promis¬ 
ing school was closed in Barhapur because a Chamar 
pupil expressed his determination to become a 
Christian. The parents became alarmed and with¬ 
drew their boys. 

In 1891, Rev. J. B. Thomas reports some baptisms 
among Brahmans, Jats, Tliakurs and Chamars. Tn 
1892, twenty-five Chamars received baptism and the 
outlook was hopeful. In 1894, Dr. Dease prophe¬ 
sied that the work of the future would be among 
Chamars, among whom schools had been opened 
find some preaching done. 
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Dr. W. A. Mansell, the tirst presiding elder of 
the Bijnor district, reported many promising open¬ 
ings in 1901 among the Chamars, numbers of whom 
seemed almost ready to embrace Christianity. 
His well known “evangelistic fervor, perfect 
mastery of the language and love for the Tndian 
people” gave a new impetus to all the evangelistic 
work. In 1909, George W. Briggs, who made a 
special study of this caste while resident missionary 
in Bijnor, and who later embodied his findings in 
an informing book called “The Chamars”, refers to 
multitudes near the Kingdom. The following year 
he reported baptisms in six of the circuits, “much 
of it in the face of bitter persecution”. Begin¬ 
ning with 1911 “a new sect called the Aryas” 
became active among the Chamars. Due to their 
activity, plus the pressure brought to bear on them 
by both Hindus and Moslems during the census of 
1912, most of the two hundred and fifty converts 
backslid. Others who were enquirers lost heart and 
thus the movement was temporarily arrested. 

Definite work continued to be done in 1913 among 
them, but the Aryas were strong in their opposi¬ 
tion and no accessions occurred. In 1914, however, 
fifty Chamars were converted and stood firm though 
persecuted and even jailed. “Once the break 
comes” wrote Dr. Core, the district superintend¬ 
ent, “hundreds and thousands will be ready to fall 
into line”. 

Little is heard of them, however, till 1920 when 
H. J. Sheets, the district superintendent writes: 
“Literally thousands are in the valley of decision. 
Many have already taken a stand against the Arya 
invasion saying, ‘We will never become Aryas, but 
we will become Christians ’. Recently a village of 
forty acknowledged Jesus in baptism. In other 
places many are demanding baptism, but we are 
holding them back until the whole village is ready”. 

133-—18 
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In 1922, Mr. Sheets reported that a Great Door 
and Effectual was open among the Chamars. “Very 
few baptisms have taken place among them, hut no 
one can deny that hundreds, yea thousands, are 
willing to be baptized but are not quite ready. One 
preacher-in-charge assured me that if I gave the 
order he could baptize five hundred in his own 
circuit in one month. Within a year or two a great 
harvest will be reaped among the Chamars”. This 
prophesy has been more than fulfilled since then. 

In addition to the movements among the Chamars, 
Mazhabi Sikhs and Lai Begis, there has been a small 
but ever increasing number of converts from among 
other castes, including Mohammedans, carpenters, 
Jats, Banyas, barbers, Nats. Because of the heavy 
death-roll during certain years (one year, 1918, 
over one thousand dying from influenza), the num¬ 
ber is much smaller than the many baptisms would 
lead one to expect. 

In 1929, the district suffered largely from absent 
treatment due to the fact that H. H. Weak, super¬ 
intendent of the Garhwal district, also had the 
supervision of this district. There was little ex¬ 
tensive but considerable intensive growth during 
the year. Since 1930 George B. Thomson, a 
national, has been the superintendent. In 1931, he 
reported a Christian community of 14,049. Various 
reasons, such as the spirit of unrest arising 
out of the civil disobedience movement; a backslid¬ 
ing among the recent Chamar converts; the new 
policy of more thoroughly preparing candidates 
for baptism; the refusal to receive more than could 
adequately be shepherded; the emphasis on quality 
rather than on numbers, these help to explain the 
comparatively small increase of the Christian com¬ 
munity in the past throe years. 

. From time to tijne ladies of the Woman’s Foreign 
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Missionary Society have served as district evangel¬ 
ists. The first was Miss Phoebe Rowe who gave 
part-time service during different years. It was 
while touring in Bijnor district that she took part 
in the destruction of an idolatrous shrine, and pass¬ 
ed away later, at Naini Tal. In 1917, Mrs. Parker 
in her 83rd year devoted a year to city and circuit 
evangelistic work in Bijnor. For three years 
( 1919-21) Miss Jessie I. Peters spent and was spent 
in building up the Christians and in opening up a 
new work among the high castes which still shows 
great promise. In 1901, Miss Mary Means shared 
Bijnor with two other districts, but in 1923, she 
returned to devote all her time to this one district. 
With a Christ-like devotion rarely equalled, she was 
in labors abundant till her coronation which took 
place in October, 1926. “There was not one of us 
that she did not help” was the testimony the women 
gave her, and so say all of us who knew her. In 
November, 1927, Miss Olive Dunn was appointed 
district evangelist, and has rendered effective and 
consecrated service ever since. 

All these years faithful work was done in the 
zenanas. Of the many incidents that mighl be 
related, one is specially noteworthy. As a result of 
some of the zenana experiences of Mrs. Rockcy 
during her stay in Bijnor (1885-7), which she 
narrated to Mrs. H. Mansell, m.o., the latter 
drafted the petition signed by the lady doctors of 
India which was sent to Queen Victoria and led to 
the organization of the Lady Dufiferin Zenana 
Hospitals and training schools for nurses and 
midwives. Our Bijnor Girls’ School sent one of 
the first girls to Agra to be trained. 

From the genesis of the Mission, the importance 
of educational work was recognized, for the 
Parkers opened two schools, one attended by thirty 
boys and the other by twenty girls. At first all the 
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schools were for non-Christians. Two of them 
deserve special mention. In October, 1863, a school 
was opened in Najibabad. Excepting two occasions 
where it was entirely broken up because the 
teachers and pupils refused to use the Bible, this 
school had a long and honored career due to the 
consecrated services of its able head-master, Benj. 
McGregor, who devoted his long life to its upbuild¬ 
ing. From this school have gone forth deputy 
collectors and others in high position who though 
not Christian in name were Christian in their 
character and influence. 

As early as 1876 and as late as 1912, one or more 
schools for Mohammedan girls in Bijnor city is 
referred to in the annual reports. This was taught 
by Mohammedans under the supervision of Bible- 
readers. The attendance ranged from twenty to 
one hundred and fifty pupils. In 1904, it is called 
“the largest and best school” in the district. The 
last reference to it is in 1912 when Mrs. Core sums 
up its ineffectiveness thus: “This school is of long 
standing and the result scarcely justifies the ex¬ 
pense of keeping it up.” Every school for 
Mohammedan girls is a problematic affair and this 
is not an exception. 

In July, 1877, a Girls’ Boarding School was start¬ 
ed by Mrs. McHenry with four boarders and five 
day-scholars, which within the year grew to fifteen 
boarders and six day-scholars. Mrs. McHenry’s 
long experience as a teacher in the United States, 
together with her “happy faculty of making every 
one love her and her peculiar skill to lead them to 
Jesus”, eminently fitted her for this work. Two 
years later “the school has won for itself a place in 
the hearts of the villages and the prejudice against 
female education is giving way.” Due to the 
famine that year, the attendance jumped to thirty- 
six boarders. 
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This school continued to flourish through the 
years. In 1880, the first Government grant-in-aid 
(Rs. 30 per mensem) was received. It has con¬ 
tinued all these years in increasing ratio. Most 
of the time it was ably run by Miss Worthington, 
Miss McMullen and other assistants of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, with such help as the 
wife of the resident missionary could give. In 
1884, however, Miss Harriet Kerr, the first mission¬ 
ary of the Northwestern Branch to be sent to India, 
a very devoted and spiritual missionary, had charge 
of the school and, in the absence of any regular 
missionary, of the work in general. Her health 
however failing, she returned to America where 
she died in 1885. It was not till 1893 that another 
missionary of the W. F. M. S., Miss Clara Downey, 
was appointed to Bijnor. She also remained only 
one year. The school now had sixty boarders. 
Assistants continued to be in charge till 1914 when 
Miss Alice Means, an experienced missionary un¬ 
usually endowed with business acumen, arrived. 
She remained there for four years and under her 
wise planning and able supervision, the present com¬ 
modious pucca plant consisting of a school house, 
hostel and ladies’ bungalow was completed. Tn 
October, 1916, the new school-house fittingly named 
after Mrs. E. W. Parker, was formally opened and 
consecrated to its work by Bishop Warne. 
Mrs. Parker, who had arrived in Bijnor 57 years 
before, added much to the occasion by her presence. 
There is now accommodation for 150 girls. The 
attendance has never reached this number, but has 
varied considerably, due to the fact that some years 
all girls above the Upper Primary grade were sent 
to Moradabad and at other times remained in 
Bijnor. Then, too, the girls of the Roorkee district 
were sent here up to 1918, when a school for them 
was opened in Roorkee. Since 1914 this school 
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has never been without one or two of the 
W. F. M. S. ladies. In addition to those who have 
been mentioned, the incumbents have been the 
following: Miss Edna M. Abbott (1915), Ethel 
Calkins (1916-1918), Laura Sopor (1918), Ruth 
Warrington (1919-20), Lucy W. Beach (1920), 
Evelyn Hadden (1921-26), Ruth Bates (appointed 
early in 1921, she died of appendicitis in July 
following. Hers was a rich, radiant and fragrant 
life), Laura W. Wright (1927), Margaret O. 
Haberman (.1927), Gladys Doyle (1928-1930), and 
Mathilde Moses (1931). 

As in so many other districts, so in Bijnor the 
boys did not possess the same educational privileges 
as the girls. The wail heard in the 1880 report is 
heard again and again. “The great need of our 
work is means to educate our Christian boys, who 
are growing up in ignorance and surrounded 
entirely by idolatrous influence, because we have 
not the petty scholarships of rupees two per month 
each' that would enable us to call them into our 
Central school. ’ ’ At first the more advanced Chris¬ 
tian boys in our Central school were sent to the 
Government school. Later the policy of sending 
them to the Moradabad High School, and our small 
boys to the local Government school, was adopted. 
This is practised to this day and has proved very 
satisfactory. In 1910, George W. Briggs opened a 
boys’ boarding school for ten Christian boys in the 
servants’ houses of the mission compound. In 
1915, a commodious and up-to-date pucca boys’ 
hostel was built by M. T. Titus, with money 
largely donated by Mrs. M. Jennie Vail of Los 
Angeles, in memory of her husband whose name 
the building bears. In 1918 and part of 1919, 
Mrs. Mansell, widow of Dr. W. A. Mansell, was in 
charge of the boys’ school. From 1921 to 1924, 
Miss Mattie Ramsbottom, a W. F. M. S. assistant 
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devoted all her time to this school. The adminis¬ 
tration of these devoted women proved most bene¬ 
ficial and satisfactory. 

And Iwhat shall we more say? For the time 
would fail us to tell of the faith and works of all 
those whose names are on the roll of honour in 
Bijnor’s Hall of Fame. Suffice it to call the roll of 
the missionaries who have lived and worked in the 
District. 

List of Missionaries in Bijnor and the years of 
their Service. 


Edwin W. and Mrs. Parker 
Isaiah L. and Mrs. Hauser 
I'eachy Taliaferro Wilson 
Henry and Mrs. Mansell 
Robert and Mrs. Hoskins 
Henry and Mrs. Jackson 
Albert and Mrs. McHenry 
Noble Lee and Mrs. Rockey I 
John C, and Mrs. Butcher 
James B. and Mrs. Thomas 
Stephen S. and Mrs. Dease 
James H. and Mrs. Messmore 
William A. and Mrs. Mansell 
Joseph II. and Mrs. Gill 

George W. and Mrs. Briggs 
Lewis A. and Mrs. Core 
Murray T. and Mrs. Titus 
Mrs. E. W. Parker 
Mrs. Florence Perrine Mansell 
Herman J. and Mrs. Sheets 


Oct. 1859 to Oct. 1861 
1861 to 1866 
1863 

1867 

1868 to 1869 

1869 to 1873 
1875 to 1880 

2nd of 1884 to 1888 
July 1888 to 1890 
1891 to 1892 
1894 to April 1895. 
1897 to 1899 
1901 to 1903 
1904 to 1908; Apr. 

to Dec. 1911 
1909 to April 1911 

1912 

1913 to 1917 

1917 

1918 to April 1919 
1919-22. 






CHAPTER VII 

BUDAUN 

By the Rev. L. A. Core, M.A., D.D. 

Tradition assigns the founding of the city of 
Budaun to one Buddh who lived early in the tenth 
century.. The original name was Buddhgaon or 
Village Buddh, from which the present name was 
derived. 

Although not a large city, it has traditions, 
claims to antiquity and buildings of which it is 
justly proud. At the time of the earliest Moham¬ 
medan conquest it had a Hindu Raja, ruling over 
the city whose prowess was such that it was said, 
“There was never any talk of Hambiras coming 
to the banks of the rivers of the gods”. The 
reference is obviously to one of the earliest Moham¬ 
medan invasions. The city was the seat of an early 
Vedic School of Theology. Later a Mohammedan 
College, that was famous in its day, was founded 
here. 

In 1196, the city was destroyed by a Mohammedan 
general who later became Sultan of Delhi. The 
Hindu ruler of the city lost his life in the defence 
of his capital, and it is said that all of his 900 wives 
performed sati on his funeral pyre. From that 
time onward to the present day, Mohammedan 
influences have prevailed in the city of Budaun. 
So numerous are the mausoleums, and tombs of 
every description, erected in memory of Moham¬ 
medans, who in their day were famous for piety or 
learning, that it was some times called “the city 
of the saints”. 

The work of the Methodist Mission was opened in 
December, 1859, by Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Humphrey 
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who crossed the Ramganga and marched to Budaun. 
Regarding his work and experience, Dr, Humphrey 
writes in his book, “Twenty-one Years in India”, 
as follows, 

“ Arriving at Budaun we were most heartily welcomed 
by the native Christians surviving the Mutiny 
and by the English magistrate of the District. 
All earnestly urged our opening work in Budaun 
at once. The opportunity of purchasing an un¬ 
finished house and compound in an excellent 
location, on very favorable terms, seemed to us an 
indication that we should not fail to improve 
our opportunity without delay. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Provinces arrived with his camp 
in time to spend Christmas there. I wrote to 
I)r. Butler, urging him to come over and spend 
a few days with us, which he gladly did. The 
Nawab of Rampur also came with an immense 
retinue to visit the Governor. For a few days 
matters were lively and gay. The Governor’s 
camp was a veritable city of canvas. . . . On 
Christmas day, we held a service in the Governor’s 
magnificent Durbar Tent. The Governor and all 
his secretaries and all his officers, together with 
all the residents, were present making a congrega¬ 
tion of forty or fifty people. Dr. Butler preached 
an excellent sermon. In the evening we dined 
with the Governor in his spacious dining tent. 
The Governor and several members of his suite 
made handsome donations to our Mission. The 
Magistrate gave us five hundred rupees to assist 
us in beginning the work. It was soon arranged 
that I should remove from Bareilly and open 
work here.” 

Dr. Humphrey goes on to narrate some experi¬ 
ences that few missionaries have had the good 
fortune to escape, and some have passed through 
more than once. He tells about thieves entering his 
tent one night and removing two trunks containing 
clothing, books, papers, and money. He laments 
particularly the loss of his Hindustani Dictionary 
$nd Grammar which he adds, “were my constant 

J33-19 
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companions in those days No sooner had the new 
missionaries settled in their new home than they 
began to plan tours into the adjacent towns and 
villages. It was on one of these early trips that 
they came across a lad of whom Dr. Humphrey 
writes, 

“In one place after preaching, among others who 
came to our tents for tracts, was a lad of fifteen, 
who I found could read and knew some arithmetic. 
He was a very interesting young man and from 
the first I found my heart drawn toward him. 
In a few days after my return to Budaun, he 
came to see me and it so happened that I needed 
a teacher for a low caste school among a people 
who seemed much interested in the subject of 
religion. It occurred to me that he might do for 
this school until we could get an older man . . . 
He soon became a Christian and in time a member 
of Conference . . . The little school he taught 
. proved to be the beginning of a great work among 
that caste for whom it was begun’’. 

The lad above mentioned was Chimman Lai who 
became the pastor to some large churches and a 
writer of excellent and frequently sung vernacular 
hymns. He lived a clean, holy life and died full of 
years, and held in high esteem by his Indian and 
missionary brethren. 

In November of that first year, Mr. Humphrey 
was joined by Rev. Samuel Knowles and an Indian 
preacher by the name of Joseph Fieldbrave, and 
together they went to preach in a great bathing festi¬ 
val on the banks of the Ganges some 15 miles from 
Budaun. Often, as many as 300,000 people resort 
to this place to bathe on the occasion of this annual 
festival. Many of them remain encamped on the 
sands of the river for ten days, until the full moon 
when the climax of the festival comes. In the early 
hours, long before break of day, every one, men 
women, children, sick or well, old or young, all hurry 
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from their little tents or grass huts to bathe when 
the time is most propitious. Neither the bitter cold 
of the early hour nor the ice-cold water of the river 
seems to chill the enthusiasm of the bathers. One 
man put it to me recently, “We are so eager and 
excited that we never ngtice the cold”. 

These great gatherings furnish wonderful oppor¬ 
tunities for the preaching of the Gospel, which the 
early missionaries were quick to see and which their 
successors rarely fail to avail themselves of. People 
are there in great numbers, their prevailing motive 
is a religious one, they have plenty of leisure to 
hear clear through an address, and to see and talk 
with the preacher afterwards, and are in a mood 
to receive. Thus through the living voice, through 
the living Word for which there is almost always 
a great demand, and through tracts as well as by 
stereopticon views at night, is the Saviour of the 
World made known to uncounted thousands. The 
results of such devoted work in these great bathing 
and other festivals of a more local character, will 
never be known this side of eternity. 

Air. Humphrey was transferred back to Bareilly 
at the end of his first year, and ltev. Samuel and 
Mrs. Knowles were appointed to Budaun. The 
history of this hero of the Cross is an interesting 
one. He had been an officer in the British army 
and had many thrilling experiences through the 
Mutiny in which he had a part. He was converted 
through the preaching of Dr. Butler who told him 
that while he was a soldier of the king, the King 
of kings had called him into a spiritual warfare. 
He was not disobedient to the heavenly vision and 
promptly resigned from the army, where he might 
have in time attained the rank of a Major General 
and have retired on a large pension, and enlisted in 
the ranks of those whose one motive was to make 
Jesus King. 
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The following year Henry Jackson replaced 
Mr. Knowles. Scant are the records of the results 
of the work of those early years. The mission¬ 
ary and his wife were busy with their little schools 
in the city and in the towns, and were making 
tours reaching other villages and towns as yet 
untouched. Work was opened in Kakrala, Sahas- 
wan, Aonla, Bisauli, and other outstations. Pupils 
were gathered where they were to be found, and 
taught to read. 

In September of 1862, Mrs. Jackson and her in¬ 
fant child were both laid away in the same grave 
in the mission compound. Hers was the first break 
in the ranks of the women missionaries of our 
Church in India. 

Rev. W. W. Hicks, a new missionary, followed 
Mr. Jackson in 1863, but owing to ill health was 
not able to finish his first year in Budaun, and was 
invalided back to America, when the Rev. T. J. and 
Mrs. Scott took up the work. He had many inter¬ 
esting experiences during the six years of his resi¬ 
dence in Budaun. He tells the story of a Brahman 
convert who had sat in one place in his little grass 
hut on the banks of the Ganges for forty years, 
seeking the way of life in the approved fashion of 
the Hindus. A Christian policeman was providen¬ 
tially led that way and told this seeking sadhu, of 
the seeking Savior and of His power to bestow 
what the sadhu was vainly seeking to obtain by his 
austerities. 

He also tells the story of the conversion of Narain 
Singh, a Thakur Land-owner, who became one of 
the prominent Christians of those days. He lived 
in a village near Budaun where he was a leading 
man. He endured all manner of persecutions and 
hardships that the ingenuity of his people could 
devise, to drive him away from his faith in Christ. 
But in spite of all their devices he remained loyal 
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to his new Master. He built a small chapel near 
his house where he could retire for his own quiet 
hour, and where he conducted service for any who 
cared to attend. After years of faithful devoted 
service ho suffered martyrdom, probably at the 
hands of his own people. He was found in his 
house one morning with his head almost severed 
from his body. 

Every method that could be devised was brought 
into use in their zeal for the spread of the King¬ 
dom. Great stress was laid on the selling of 
Gospel portions, and to this end every worker was 
made a colporteur along with his preaching work. 
Schools were opened among men and women, boys 
and girls, where possible and the Bible and 
catechism taught. At times there were hundreds 
of girls and women in those schools, often taught 
by non-Cliristian women and sometimes by men. 
But with the children gathered, a splendid opportu¬ 
nity was at hand for Scripture teaching by the 
missionary, man or woman, or by the school 
inspectors and inspectresses, and they made use of 
these to the limit. 

The missionary with his helpers was to be seen 
three or four times a week in the thronged market 
places preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to those who were there for money-making pur¬ 
poses. Another method was resorted to frequently 
in the early days, but has somewhat grown into 
disuse in these days. That was friendly religious 
discussions in some public place. Bev. T. J. Scott 
was particularly fond of this method of work. He 
was fluent in the use of the vernacular, a master in 
logic and deeply versed, not only in his own relig¬ 
ion but in that of the Hindus and Mohammedans 
on religious topics. Stories are told to the present 
day of his readiness at retort and of the keen 
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thrusts of his damascus blade that made his pppo- 
nents wince, The hall could hardly contain the 
crowds that eagerly gathered to listen. 

Robert Hoskins had some original methods 
especially in his Sunday School work. One of his 
favorite methods was to rent a room in some thickly 
populated part of the city, then subsidize the Hindu 
or Mohammedan members of the household to go 
out on Sundays and gather in the children for 
which they received four annas per hundred 
pupils. These non-Christians entered enthusiast¬ 
ically into the task, and gathered them by the 
hundreds and incidentally accumulated considerable 
pocket-money out of the work. This method was 
kept up for several years, and Dr. Hoskins writes 
very optimistically of the results. 

The lowest classes are known as “Bliangis” 
among the people, and as sweepers among for¬ 
eigners. They are the ‘ ‘ untouchable^’ ’ of the lowest 
strata. They were the first to see and to avail 
themselves of the religious, social and economic 
advantages that Christianity offered. Volumes 
might be written on the deprivations, disabilities 
and resultant degradation of these people, who 
were systematically depressed for ages and com¬ 
pelled to do the work none other would do. The 
Christian missionary was the first to hold out a 
helping hand and to bring hope into their lives. 
This class although designated by the scavenging 
work they are compelled to do, yet in Budaun, 
outside of the cities and towns, few of them do this 
work. Almost every family has a small bit of land 
which they cultivate. * 

The work among this class spread rapidly. 
Whole villages would decide in a public meeting to 
become Christians. Then they would go to their 
relatives in other villages and tell them, and soon 
there was a call for a teacher to teach them also, 
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and soon they too would be ready for baptisms. 
Then these villages would be arranged into groups 
under a local preacher and organized into churches. 
One missionary wrote, “Thus God is lighting little 
tires all over the land”. 

One of the early missionaries prayed earnestly 
that he might be permitted to live to see 100 Chris¬ 
tians in the Budaun district. J. B. Thomas in 
1894, referring to this, wrote that there are now 
8,000 Christians in the Budaun district, and vent¬ 
ured to predict that the missionary now living in 
India, might live to see double that number. At 
present there are more than 20,000 Christians in 
the district. Only a few hundreds of this caste are 
yet unbaptized. 

The importance of training men for the work 
among the villages early impressed itself on the 
minds of the missionaries, and some steps were 
taken to this end by different persons. But it re¬ 
mained for Robert Hoskins to begin the work of 
training in real earnest. He had a positive genius 
for discovering good material in its rawest state, 
digging it out and fashioning it and shaping it and 
then sending it forth ready for the Master’s use. 
He threw his very life into the task, and not only 
did he man his own work with his trained men, 
but sent them forth into other fields and into other 
churches all over the Provinces. 

Evangelistic work will limp along and make 
little progress unless it goes hand in hand with 
education. This, too, was seen in the early days 
of our work and steps were taken to provide edu¬ 
cational facilities for our growing community. 
Two central ,schools were organized in Budaun, 
where not only children of the city might get an 
education, but hostels were provided so that the 
village Christian boys and girls might find a home 
while in the schools. A school had been going on 
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in the city for non-Christian boys for some time, 
but in the later ’sixties provisions on a small scale 
were made for a home for these village boys. Early 
in the ’seventies a splendid location in the heart of 
the city was secured, and in 1875 a commodious 
building had been finished into which the boys were 
gathered for sehool. The old building is still going 
strong, and its class-rooms are crowded as they have 
been for more than 50 years. Hostels have been 
provided with accommodation for 150 boys. In 
these years thousands and thousands of boys have 
passed under the moulding touch of such splendid 
head-masters as Samuel Phillips, C. M. Parmanand, 
E. T. Frey and many others. 

A home for village girls was first opened by 
Mrs. Hoskins in 1875, but she experienced many 
difficulties in persuading parents to let their girls 
go. Education was to them of doubtful value, 
especially for girls. Gradually people came to see 
it in a different light and now the greatest difficulty 
is to keep from overcrowding the school. In 1881, 
a generous gift came from a friend in America, and 
the Sigler Girls’ School was opened, with 57 board¬ 
ers. The new school grew with the rapidly 
expanding work, and soon the old quarters were too 
narrow to accommodate the girls who were knock¬ 
ing at the doors. Under Miss Wright and 
Rev. William Peters, plans were formed for the 
purchase of a new site on which to erect a suitable 
Girls’ School. After much searching and consider¬ 
able difficulties, a site was found and buildings 
erected and, at the close of the year 1912 the school 
moved to its new home. It has now one of the 
finest plants and locations of any of our schools. 
Great credit is due to the Misses Wright and 
Alice Means and to the district superintendent, 
Rev. William Peters. 

In 1903, the Civil District of Budaun, with a 
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small section of the Bareilly district separated from 
Bareilly by the Ramganga River, was made into a 
separate district and has remained so from that 
date. Hitherto it had formed a part of either the 
Bareilly or Moradabad district. 

In 1904, the Budaun district had its first Indian 
Superintendent in the person of Rev. William 
Peters. He remained on the district for eleveu 
years. His family were, in the days of the Mutiny, 
residents of Budaun and had had some thrilling 
escapes and experiences. He was an able man and 
a choice and saintly soul. Under his wise and godly 
leadership the district made solid progress One of 
the daughters who, after the death of her mother, 
made a home for her father, said a very beautiful 
thing about him. When a friend of the family 
jokingly asked her on their transfer to another 
field, how she thought she would like living in that 
strange jungle, she replied, “I shall like living 
anywhere if my father is there”. 

The Christian community had steady and some¬ 
times amazingly rapid growth under such leaders 
as Robert Hoskins and P. T. Wilson who united 
the healing art with the preaching of the Gospel, 
as well as J. B. Thomas, William Peters, J. N. West 
and others. Among the Bible readers the name of 
Lachmi Mabbu deserves special mention. The work 
in Budaun would not have been what it is had she 
not put her life-blood into it. Her name was a 
household word, not only in Budaun but far and 
wide. 

Under the inspiration of that organizer and 
builder, J. N. West, a central training school for 
village workers for Northern India was built and 
in 1917 with P. L. Smart, himself a grandson of 
the Budaun district, was opened. This school has 
continued ever since to be a recruiting centre for 
the ranks of workers in three conferences. 

183 - 21 ) 
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Naturally, problems without number have arisen 
in the course of the years. Some have been solved, 
but most of them still await solution. One is the 
opening of work among other castes, especially 
among that known as Chamars, who constitute 
about one-tenth of the entire population of the dis¬ 
trict. Each succeeding district superintendent has 
stressed the need of this work, but so far, with the 
exception of a remarkable work among this class 
in the village of Bhitauli, where half the village 
became Christian some fifty years ago, little prog¬ 
ress has been made. That village has provided 
two score of workers, some of whom have been 
men of outstanding ability and prominence. But 
the work as a whole stopped almost where it began. 

Other problems, such as self-support, are still 
with us. Progress has been made but it is slow, 
“inching” along as it were. Another is how to 
get the people to accept Christian marriages. 
There are, however, as social conditions now exist, 
arguments on both sides of this question. Another 
is how to stop or to change the feasts to the dead. 
The customs of ages die slowly. Even after years 
of Christianity, the more ignorant Christians are 
still haunted with the fear that if they do not give 
feasts to the souls of their dead, their own souls 
will wander homeless and hungry through untold 
ages. 

Shadows are not wanting, but the light is over¬ 
coming the darkness. We do not know the way 
out of many of these problems, but the great com¬ 
fort is that He himself knows what He will do. 
Following His leadership we can look forward with 
full confidence to the day not far distant now when 
India will bring her spiritual treasures and lay 
them at the feet of Him who alone can say, “T arq 
the way,,the truth and the life” 
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Note. —The account by Dr. Core brought the story of 
our work at Budaun down to the end of 1928, at which 
time he and Mrs. Core retired from India and went back 
to America. The following closing paragraphs have been 
added by the editor. 

The work of the Budaun district during recent years 
owes much to the painstaking efforts of Dr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Core, who during the six years, 1923 to 1928, administered 
its affairs. Dy. Core’s long experience in district work, 
together with his habitually sympathetic, approach to all 
matters, and his careful attention to details, gave the 
district just the help it needed. His emphasis on the 
spiritual, here as elsewhere in his missionary career, was 
invaluable to the developing work. His retirement, 
after thirty-eight years of untiring and efficient service 
for the Master in Ilndia, was lamented by the Indian 
Church as well as by his missionary colleagues. In retire¬ 
ment in America, he continues to represent India most 
helpfully among the churches. 

With the departure of Dr. and Mrs. Core, Dr. and 
Mrs. Murray T. Titus came to Budaun as the missionaries 
in charge. The work of Dr. Titus as district superintend¬ 
ent has been marked by the vigour and foresight that 
have characterized his labours in other centres. With a 
genius for organization and an understanding sympathy 
with the Indian Church in these days of national advance, 
lie has given very valuable service to the district, while 
Mrs. Titus, with her experience in educational work, has 
done much for the schools of the district and the boys 
of the Boarding School at Budaun. 

The Training School, established by Dr. and Mrs. West, 
was amalgamated in 1930 with the new institution at 
Ghaziabad, where the work of preparing workers for 
village evangelism and education will now be carried on 
for both the North India and Northwest India annual 
conferences. 

A Primary School has been opened in the Training 
School buildings, but the Middle School boys still attend 
the school in the city. Mr. Ernest T. Frey, for so many 
years the efficient head-master of this school, was made 
district superintendent of Budaun at the annual confer¬ 
ence of 1931. Dr. Titus was appointed “district 
missionary” and gladly served the Indian Church in this 
capacity, along with his important interdenominational 
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work for and among the Muslim community of India, 
until September, when he was transferred to Moradabad 
as district superintendent. 

B. T. B. 

Missionaries of the Board in Budaun, 1859-1931 

1859t- 1860 .. Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Humphrey. 

1861 .. Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Knowles. 

1862 .. Rev. Henry and Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. Jack- 

son died in September and is buried in 
the Mission compound, being the first 
of the missionary ladies to lay down 
her life in India. 

1863 .. W. W. Hicks, who had to return to 

America the same year because of ill 
health. 

Rev. T. J. and Mrs. Scott. In 1869, he 
was D. S., but had his residence in 
Bareilly. 

3863-1868 .. Rev. Henry Jackson. 

3869 .. Rev. Robert H. and Mrs. Hoskins. 

3870-1875 .. Rev. F. M. and Mrs. Wheeler. 

1876 .. Rev. T. S. and Mrs. Johnson. 

1877 .. Rev. Robert and Mrs. Hoskins. 

1878-1884 .. Rev. F. L. and Mrs. Neeld. 

1885-1887 .. Rev. P. T. and Mrs. Wilson. 

3888-1892 .. Rev. J. B. and Mrs. Thomas. 

1893-1896 .. Rev. G. C. and Mrs. Hewes. 

1897-1903 .. Rev. E. W. Parker was D. S. from 3897 

to 1900, but lived in Shahjahanpur. 
Bareilly and Budaun were one District. 
L. A. Core administered the District 
from Moradabad in 1901 and 1902. 
Moradabad and Budaun being one. In 
1903, Rev. J. H. Gill administered the 
District of Budaun from Bareilly where 
he was stationed. 

1904-1914 .. Rev. William Peters, who was the first 

Indian Superintendent of the Budaun 
District. 

1915-1922 .. Rev. J. N. and Mrs. West. During the 

first part of 1915 there was no resident 
missionary. L. A. Core administered 
the work from Bareilly till the arrival 
of J. N. and Mrs. West in November. 





3921-1922 

1923-1928 

1923-1925 

1926-1928 

3929-1931 


m 

Rev. J. W. and Mrs. Nave were junior 
missionaries. 

Rev. L. A. and Mrs. Core. 

H. W. and Mrs. Lindsay were junior 
missionaries. 

Mrs. Florence P. Mansell. 

Rev. Murray T. and Mrs. Titus. 


Missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society serving in Budaun from 1891 to 1931 


1891-1896 

1897-1898 

1899-1903 

1904-1908 

.1905-1906 

1907 

1908- 1916 

1909- 1911 

1912-1914 

1915-1919 

1920-1921 

1920-1921 

1922-1927 

1922- 1923 

1923- 1931 
1928-1931 
1930-1931 


Miss May Wilson. 

Miss Lily D. Greene. 

Miss Kate O. Curls. 

Miss Laura S. Wright in the Sigler Girls’ 
School. 

Miss May Ruddick, District Evangelist. 

Miss Nora Waugh „ „ 

Miss Fanny Scott „ „ 

Miss May Ruddick, in charge of the 
Sigler Girls’ School. 

Miss Alice Means, in charge of Girls’ 
School. 

Miss Celesta Easton, in charge of Girls’ 
School. 

Miss Ruth Hoath, in charge of the Girls’ 
School. 

Miss Edna Bacon, Evangelistic Work. 

Miss Anna Blackstock, in charge of Girls’ 
School. 

Miss Mary Jenkins, Evangelist. 

Miss Phoebe Emery, District Evangelist. 

Miss Nellie West, in charge of School. 

Miss R. Hoath, Boys’ Primary School. 





CHAPTER VIII 


SITAPUR 

By the Rev. T. C. Badley, M.A. 

In the strategy of occupying the field of Rohil- 
khand and Oudh, Sitapur was the eighth station held 
by a Methodist missionary family, the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. T. Gracey being appointed to that station 
upon their arrival in India in October, 1861. They 
were privileged to stay less than three years, but 
had well established the work when it was necessary 
for them to leave. They handed over the station 
to their successors, the Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Brown 
in 1864. 

At this time the important city ahd district of 
Lakhimpur were joined to Sitapur, while most 
promising openings were found in the neighbouring 
•town of Khairabad, where a boys’ day-school, with 
an average attendance of 93 had been established. 
Tt will, therefore, be seen that the district work of 
this station took up a very large proportion of the 
missionaries’ time. However, the work in the city 
was systematically developed, bazaar preaching 
was conducted regularly, and colporteurs were at 
work selling Gospels and other books and tracts. 
In one year the number sold was nearly four hun¬ 
dred and fifty. After carrying on the work for five 
years, Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Brown had to leave for 
America, because of ill health in the family. They 
were able to hand over a well organized work to 
the Rev. and Mrs. S. Knowles, who were sent to 
Sitapur to continue the work. The mission plant 
was growing, and a brick chapel 37 ft. X 20 ft. had 
been completed at a cost of Rs. 1,700. Services 
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were held here regularly every Sunday, in the morn¬ 
ing for the Europeans of the station, and in the 
evening for the Indian Christians. 

During his two years at Sitapur, the Rev. S. 
Knowles was able to start services for the Presby¬ 
terian and Wesleyan soldiers in the regimental 
Reading-rooms. He also started a girls’ school, 
which opened with an attendance of fifteen girls of 
different castes, and to which the Municipality 
gave a grant of Rs. 15. 

The development of the Church at Sitapur was 
slow, and there were no special movements among 
any class, and after ten years the register of the 
Church membership showed but 32 names. During 
the year 1871, William Taylor, the great evangelist, 
came to India, and spent two days at Sitapur, and 
as a result of his inspiring messages 13 Europeans 
and 17 Indians were converted, and the whole 
Church was blessed spiritually. 

In 1872, the Rev. and Mrs. E. Cunningham arrived 
in India, and were sent to Sitapur. In this year a 
boys’ school was started in the mission chapel, 
which was attended by 60 boys, and three branch 
schools were opened up near Sitapur. Two girls’ 
schools were started in Khairabad, one for Hindus 
and one for Mohammedans, with 20 pupils each. 
After staying for two years, the Cunninghams gave 
place to another new couple, just out from America, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. B. Cherrington, who, after two 
years of devoted service, handed over the work to 
the Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Scott in 1876. The work 
of the district claimed the greater part of the 
missionaries’ time, and very little progress was 
recorded in the development of the work in the city 
for the next few years. Evangelistic work in the 
district was very widely carried on, and in over a 
hundred villages the Gospel was being preached, 
and converts were being baptized, while the boys 
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and girls receiving teaching in our schools had in¬ 
creased to 250. 

In 1880, the Thompsongunj Church was built in 
the heart of the Indian city, with an auditorium 
40 X 30 feet, and two rooms, 20 X 9 feet each in the 
rear. The Rs. 2,500 needed for this building was 
raised locally. A vernacular day-school started 
in this building soon had an attendance of 100 
pupils. Besides the day-schools, Sunday Schools 
were established throughout the city of Sitapur, 
until at this time there were 20 schools with 718 
scholars, and by 1882 the number had grown to 28 
schools, and 1,103 scholars. The Church was filled 
to capacity every Sunday. The missionary’s pro¬ 
gramme was to hold ten services during the week 
and five on Sunday. 

In 1883, property was acquired and the first 
buildings of the W. F. M. S. girls’ school were con¬ 
structed at a cost of Rs. 800. At this time, Dr. T. S. 
Johnson, the Presiding Elder of the Oudh district, 
was offered the bungalow of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Gibson. His wife had died and he 
wanted to leave. He called on Dr. Johnson and 
said, “I want you to buy my bungalow and grounds 
for the mission. I don’t want it to go into other 
hands, and it will, if you don’t take it.” Dr. John¬ 
son said that he had no money, to which 
Mr. Gibson replied, “Money is not a consideration. 
Give me Rs. 5,000 on any terms you like. I’ll trust 
you.” Dr. Johnson took it and paid 5 per cent 
interest until the debt was met by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee. This gave the mission one of the choice 
pieces of property in the residential section of the 
city, on which it has been possible also to develop 
the boys’ boarding school. 

The year 1883 also saw the organization of a 
Temperance Society to which 200 Indians belonged. 
From such early beginnings the work went steadily 
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on until in 1918, tliirty-five years later, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union met in Sitapur for 
their Annual Convention, holding- a large public 
meeting and arousing great interest among the 
Indians of the city, and re-organizing a Society to 
which the men could belong. 

In 1884, the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Lawson were 
appointed to Sitapur, and gave six years of effective 
service to the cause, taking a special interest in 
the development of the girls’ school, to which new 
buildings to the value of Rs. 14,000 wore added. 
During this time the Thompsongunj Church was 
enlarged to twice its former capacity, and the first 
section of the boys’ dormitories was completed. 

In 1888, Miss D. A. Fuller was appointed to the 
Zenana and day-schools, while Mrs. Lawson contin¬ 
ued with the boarding school. When Mr. Lawson’s 
health broke in 1891, the Rev. and Mrs. D. C. 
Monroe were appointed to Sitapur, and carried on 
the work until it was made a separate district in 
3895, with the Rev. P. T. Wilson as Presiding 
Elder. By 1889, there were twenty-five Indian 
workers, and the numbers of girls and boys in our 
boarding schools had increased most encouragingly. 

The next Presiding Elder to be appointed over 
Sitapur district was the Rev. E. W. Parker (later 
Bishop) in 1892. At this time besides work in the 
city, there were nine centres of work in the dis¬ 
trict. Evangelistic work was also carried on in the 
Zenanas, Miss Downey who came in 1884 being the 
first lady missionary appointed for that task in 
Sitapur. 

In 1896, Miss C. Easton was appointed to the 
Girls’ Boarding School in which there were a 
hundred girls. During this year, “Whitten Chris¬ 
tian Hall” was built for English services, and was 
dedicated, free of debt, the entire cost having been 
raised from local sources. 


J.8S— 
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On February 13th, 1898, Dr. P. T. Wilson was 
summoned to higher service while he was faithfully 
and conscientiously discharging his duties. Ho 
attended the Hindustani Sunday School, preached 
to 500 soldiers, held a special service at the 
hospital and returned home to die before noon! 
Mrs. Wilson remained in charge of the Boys’ 
School and the women’s work for the year. 

At the beginning of the year, Sitapur had been 
taken back into the Oudh district, and on the death 
of Dr. Wilson, the Rev. W. A. Mansell was appoint¬ 
ed Presiding Elder of Oudh, with his residence at 
Sitapur. Under his leadership, industrial classes 
were introduced into the Boys’ School. They were 
taught rope-making, sewing of their own clothes, 
shoe-making, gardening and carpentering; a new 
line of dormitories was also completed. 

In 1900, the Rev. ,T. W. Robinson (later Bishop) 
was made Presiding Elder of Ondh district with 
residence at Sitapur, while Miss Loper took charge 
of the Girls’ School, and Mrs. Tucker was appointed 
to the Zenana work. The many years of seed sow¬ 
ing and preparatory work were now beginning to 
bear fruit in remarkable movements among the 
people of the district. At the village Laharpur, 
from two to three hundred enquirers expressed 
their readiness to accept Christianity, and the 
Church membership reported for Sitapur in the 
year 1900 was 539. 

In 1901, the Rev. J. H. Messmore took charge of 
the circuit, with Chhote Lai and K. Silas in charge 
of the vernacular work. There were 38 new bap¬ 
tisms, among them a Brahmin Swami, who later 
became a teacher of Sanskrit in the Bareilly 
Theological Seminary. 

In the year 1902, the Rev. N. L. Rockey took 
charge of the Boys’ School, which cared for 60 
boarders, most of whom wer§ orphans rescued ip 
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the great famine of 1897-98. In 1903, Mr. Rockey 
was in charge of the circuit as well as the school, 
and continued in this capacity with S. B. Finch 
in charge of the vernacular work. 

In 1905, the Rev. and Mrs. Of. W. Guthrie were 
appointed to the Sitapur circuit and the Boys’ 
Boarding School. Mr. Guthrie’s health failed dur¬ 
ing the year, and he was ordered home, his place 
being filled by the Presiding Elder, J. W. Robinson, 
while the English Church work was carried on by 
W. A. Revis, who had come out as Secretary of 
Bishop Thoburn’s special fund. Miss Elizabeth 
Hoge took Mrs. Guthrie’s place as superintendent 
of the Girls’ Boarding School. The following 
year, W. A. Revis was given charge of the Boys’ 
School, with S. B. Finch in charge of the Sitapur 
circuit. Miss Loper took over the city and zenana 
work, while Miss Hoge continued in the school. 

In the year 1906 was recorded one of the most 
significant and far-reaching spiritual revivals that 
have ever been known in our boarding schools. 
This revival spread through the Sitapur schools 
with marvellous results, and brought many of the 
boys and girls to a definite consecration of their 
lives for Christian service. The boys formed a 
volunteer band of 16 members from which several 
later entered Christian work. 

. The Rev. and Mrs. G. C. Hewes were appointed 
to Sitapur the following year, with S. B. Finch 
and K. Silas in the vernacular and school work. 
Miss I. G. Loper was put in charge of the Girls’ 
School, and the construction of the new bungalow' 
for the W. F. M. S. was commenced. The city day- 
school continued to flourish with an attendance of 
30 Mohammedans, 60 Hindus and 56 Christians; 
There were no substantial changes in the appoint¬ 
ments for the next three years and the only item of 
special interest was the transference of the British 
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troops from Sitapur, an important part of the work 
of the missionaries for many years having been 
the chaplaincy of the non-conformist troops in the 
station. During the year Miss Loper went on 
furlough leaving the Girls’ School with an excep¬ 
tionally fine plant, and in good condition, in the 
hands of Miss M. Ward who successfully cared for 
it the rest of the year. • 

In 1911, the Rev. and Mrs. E. Stanley Jones were 
appointed to the work in Sitapur. This appoint¬ 
ment brought about a complete re-organization of 
the Boys’ Boarding School, under the expert direc¬ 
tion of Mrs. Jones, which has enabled the school 
to make a unique contribution to the educational 
work of North India. The school was limited to 
the Primary Grade, and only women teachers were 
employed. The first two classes were taught by 
Mrs. Hardeo Pershad, and Mrs. Din Dayal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the' project of replacing the unhealthful mud 
buildings in which the boys had been accommo¬ 
dated, with a plain but substantial school plant. 

With virtually no funds in hand, and with a 
determination not to ask the Board of Foreign 
Missions for building grants, but with a conviction 
of the great need, and a living faith in God who 
had called them to this great work, they had the 
joy of completing a model educational plant, con¬ 
sisting of a school-house, dormitories to accommo¬ 
date one hundred boys, and teachers’ houses, at a 
total cost of more than Rs. 30,000. The results of 
the experiment were soon registered in remarkable 
success in the spiritual, mental, physical and moral 
lives of the boys. The school has been an inspira¬ 
tion to educators and a model for boys’ primary 
boarding schools. 

After untiring effort and much prayer, the funds 
were raised, and- the buildings completed, and in 
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February, 1915, the school building was opened. In 
the statement read by the Rev. E. Stanley Jones 
he said:— 

“This school is the outcome of a growing need that 
has been felt for some years. Discerning edu¬ 
cators had seen that most of our education did 
not educate. This was particularly true of our 
boys' school system. The product of our schools 
was a long lisit of graduate-smatterers, boys who 
had a smattering of learning, a smattering of 
culture, and a smattering of morals—particularly 
the latter. Coupled with this, and perhaps as a 
result of this, a great majority of our young men 
are not able to get beyond the Matriculation. 
Their intellectual ability does not seem to be equal 
to grappling with higher education. Here begins 
to be seen a distinct inability to grasp subjects 
that require thought —thought, as distinct from 
memory work ....... The cramming, parrot 

system has caused the student to commit slow 
suicide. The student becomes metamorphosed into 
the crammer. By the time he reaches the En¬ 
trance Class, he is a stuffed crammer. Indigestion 
sets in—intellectual indigestion—and he takes his 
place on the sick-list of failed F-A.'s and B.A.’s. 
This is only too often the history of students in 
India. The root of this trouble is in wrong 
methods of primary education. Instead of being 
a joy, it is a burden. Instead of the fascination 
of the constant discovery of new things, there is 
the constant loading of the memory with half- 
understood things. Education is a grind instead 
of a gladness; its worth is spelled in rupees 
instead of being prized for its own sake. 

“We found that our girls in our girls' schools were 
making more progress in every way than our boys. 
When the examination results came out each year, 
it was seen that the girls were leading with the 
boys a bad second. The girls were able to go on 
where the boys stuck. We were driven to one of 
two conclusions—either the girls had more and 
better brains than the boys, or they were being 
better taught. We concluded that they must be 
better taught. We were right. This is especially 
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true of the lower classes where foundations are 
laid. This led to the founding of this school where 
boys are trained by women teachers. Mrs. Jones 
was asked to take charge of the experiment with 
the understanding that if it succeeded it would be 
adopted as a mission policy throughout our edu 
cational work wherever possible. 

“We had neither buildings nor the money with which 
to erect them. I will correct the statement that 
we had no money. We did have Rs>. 700. But \*e 
believed God would be pleased with the under¬ 
taking; so we decided to begin to replace the mud 
huts that were standing where the school plant 
now stands. We decided to build with two things* 
clearly understood: one that we would under no 
consideration go into debt, and the other that we 
would not ask a penny from the Missionary 
Society, for we knew that they could not give it. 
We said we would depend on God and our friends 
to go ahead. 

“We used the Rs. 700 in transforming the teachers 1 
quarters and making them habitable. When they 
were done we had enough to begin on a row of 
dormitories. We finished them without debt for 
Rs. 3,500. We found that there was a nest-egg 
left, so we began on another 120 feet of dormitory. 
We finished this for about Rs. 4,000 and found 
that there was a little in hand to begin another. 
We finished another row of buildings for Rs. 3,000 
and still the ‘widow’s cruse’ was not empty. We 
put a wall all .round, put in a water tank and 
pipes, another row of teachers’ quarters and a 
couple of rows of servants’ quarters and stables for 
about Rs, 5,500, And still the oil was not failing. 
But the largest proposition was yet to come,—the 
school-house. 

“When we began we had little more than enough 
to buy the first lakh of bricks and dig the founda¬ 
tion. But we still held that if we saw that we 
were getting into debt we would stop. But we 
finished the work at an estimated cost of Rs. 14,500 
and without debt. 

“This is, in brief outline, how we put up buildings 
worth over Rs. 30,000 with Rs. 700 to begin on, 
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but it tells nothing of how we were our own con¬ 
tractors to save contractors’ profits, nor of the 
many letters written home to friends, nor of the 
anxious moments lest the ‘cruse’ fail. We are 
grateful to God who has enabled us to complete 
it and to the Government who frpm time to time 
have given us grants.” 

Dr. Jones then proceeds to answer the question— 
What have been the actual results of the experi¬ 
ment thus far? 

“The boys are learning respect for women. At first 
there was a great inclination for even the small 
boys to say wrong and silly things about girls and 
women. And because of the language they heard, 
many of the first teachers stayed under protest. . . 
Now if a hoy forgets himself enough to make a 
wrong remark he is reported at once by the other 
boys and they seem horrified that such a thing 
might be possible. Bo, while we are providing a 
better system of education for our young men, at 
the same time we are raising the status of women. 
These boys who are the men, of the future will 
remember that their first teachers were women and 
will respect womankind accordingly. 

“The boys are having their moral life quickened, A 
boy recently came in from another school and tried 
to corrupt the other boys. He was reported by 
the boys and punished. When he repeated the 
offense he was expelled on the unanimous vote of 
the whole school, although he was 1 popular in other 
ways. 

“The boys are getting through their classes in about 
half the time they took under the old regime. In 
the examination for 1914 only one boy failed, 
out of the total of all the boys in the six classes. 
Things not taught in the Government code are 
also introduced. The boys read three or four 
readers besides the regular prescribed ones. Many 
of the boys take two years’ work in one. They are 
also taught how to mend their own clothing and 
do simple cooking. The boys have come to realize 
that they are expected to pass. Failures are not 
tolerated. Consequently they pass. 
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“But one of the best results of the new regime is 
that the boys are beginning to love school. When 
the morning school bell rings, the pell-mell rush 
for the doors is indicative of their joy in their 
work. 

“Another feature of the school is that the boys are 
taught self-help. They do all their own work and 
do it gladly. There is only one servant kept—the 
sweeper. No boy on full fees is compelled to 
work, although we have never had a boy who 
finally out of pure shame did not ask for a place 
in the work relays. They deem it a disgrace to 
be too nice to work. If they lose their pencils or 
school supplies, they must work to buy new. We 
are trying not to pauperize them. 

“The health of the boys has been excellent. We 
have never had a case of serious illness and in 
the four years we have been here we have not 
had a death. This is largely attributable to the 
excellent care of the matron and to the open 
dormitories.” 

Thus was projected and carried out a most 
significant educational experiment, for which the 
Church owes its thanks to both Dr. and Mrs. E. 
Stanley Jones. Through all the succeeding years, 
Mrs. Jones has continued to show marked ability 
for the task, coupled with a wonderful devotion. 

In 1912, Miss M. Ekey was appointed to the Girls * 
school, and Miss Jessie Peters came to take the 
zenana work until conference time. 

The name of Rev. Matthew Stephen appears in 
the Sitapur appointments for 1913, as pastor of the 
Church. Here he remained until his retirement, 
nearly ten years later. In July of this year, the 
new school-house for the Boys’ Primary School was 
begun. 

In 1914, the name “Oudh” district was replaced 
by “Lucknow,” and has so remained. Dr. E. 
Stanley-Jones was made district superintendent, and 
Mrs. Jones had the district and zenana work as 
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well as that of the Boys’ hostel and school. An 
item of special interest is that the “Flying School” 
was opened by the Government at Sitapur this year, 
and aeroplanes began to make themselves heard 
and seen. During the year the school-house for the 
boys was completed, at a. cost of Rs. 12,000. 

Miss E. Hoge was appointed in 1915 to the dis¬ 
trict work of the W. F. M. S., and later in the year 
took over the principalship of the Girls’ School. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Jones went on fur¬ 
lough in 1916, and Dr. J. 0. Denning, with resi¬ 
dence at Gonda, became district superintendent. 
Mrs. R. H. C. Thoburn had charge of the Boys’ 
School, while Miss Hoge continued in the Girls’ 
School and zenana work. 

The appointments for 1917 made Dr. P. S. Hyde, 
district superintendent, with residence at Lucknow, 
while Dr. E. Stanley Jones, returning in March 
from furlough took the Sitapur circuit, along with 
his general evangelistic work, and Mrs. Jones 
once more took charge of the Bovs’ School. 
Miss McCartney came to the Girls’ School to help 
Miss Hoge. 

The year 1918 brought no changes in the appoint¬ 
ments, and in 1919 they remained the same, except 
that Miss R. Gantzer took over the zenana work. 
Miss Hoge went on furlough. 

In 1920, Rev. J. R. Chitambar (later Bishop) 
became district superintendent, the other appoint¬ 
ments remaining, except for the coming 1 of 
Rev. Albert Gulab to help in the work of the station 
•and circuit. 

• The year 1921 marked the formation of the new 
“Lucknow Conference,” made of the southern and 
eastern portions of the North India Conference. 
Sitapur remained in the old conference,- and 
Dr. N. L. Rockey became the superintendent of the 
district. Dr, E. Stanley Jones, who had carried 
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thus far a considerable responsibility for the circuit 
and local work, was given his entire time for his 
general evangelistic work. The year marked the 
completion of a new bungalow for the Boys’ School, 
the work being carried out under the supervision 
of Mrs. Jones, at a cost of Rs. 9,000. In Novem¬ 
ber, Dr. and Mrs. Jones moved into the new 
bungalow, having shared the old one with Dr. and 
Mrs. RCckey up to that time of the year. 

The year 1922 brought two new missionaries to 
Sitapur, the Rev. H. A. Hanson as superintendent 
of the district, and Miss Dennis in charge of the 
Girls’ School. Mr. Hanson in March began work 
on the “Gracey Memorial Church.” The year will 
be remembered for the flood of July. 

In September, 1923, there was another serious 
flood, but all buildings again escaped any material 
damage, proving the soundness of the work done 
under the supervision especially of Mrs. Jones. 
The appointments added Miss Grace Bates to the 
Girls’ School staff, while Rev. S. S. David became 
pastor of the Church. Mr. Hanson, before leaving 
the district, had the joy of completing the work on 
the beautiful “Gracey Memorial Church,” a build¬ 
ing of which he was both architect and contractor. 

In 1924, Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Jones again 
went on furlough, and the Boys’ School was once 
more taken by Mrs. R. H. C. Thobum. A third 
flood, the worst of all, was experienced in Septem¬ 
ber, the water being six feet high inside the 
bungalow, which could not be occupied for a week. 
The district was administered by Rev. H. J. Sheets. 

The appointments for 1925 brought Rev. Win. 
Zabilka to Sitapur as district superintendent, while 
Miss G. Doyle joined Miss Bates in the Girls’ School. 
The Pilibhit work was added to the Sitapur district. 
In October, Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Jones returned 
from furlough and took up their former wprk, 
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In 1927, the Sitapur district, for purposes of 
administration, was attached to Hardoi, and 
Dr. Murray T. Titus became superintendent of the 
two districts. During some months in 1927, after 
Mr. Zabilka went on furlough, Dr. P. S. Hyde was 
acting superintendent. In September, Dr. M. T. 
Titus, having returned from furlough, took over the 
superintendoncy of the Hardoi-Sitapur district. 
This arrangement was continued through 1928, after 
which the Rev. E. M. Moffatt came to Sitapur as 
district superintendent. Thus was terminated a 
period of four or five years during which the dis¬ 
trict suffered under the various temporary 
expedients to which the conference had had to 
resort. Mr. Moffatt has carried the responsibilities 
of the district through the year 1931, while serving, 
at the same time, on important special committees 
and having also in 1931 the secretaryship of the 
Executive Board for Southern Asia. From March 
to September this year most of his time was spent 
on a Survey of Property and Debts for Southern 
Asia as arranged by the Central Conference at the 
suggestion of the Board of Foreign Missions. On 
the sudden death of Rev. H. F. Hilmer, Agent of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras, on August 
12th, Mr. Moffatt, on the urgent request of the 
Council of Publication, assumed, temporarily, the 
responsibilities of the Agent of that Press, and 
moved down to Madras in September, retaining the 
district and his other work. 

Thus it will be seen that the Sitapur district for 
many years past, has suffered from the repeated 
changes that have prevented any of its superintend¬ 
ents from developing the work as would have been 
possible under a more continuous supervision. 
This loss, fortunately, was offset by the long, con¬ 
tinuous residence of Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Jones 
at Sitapnr. For twenty years now, that has been 
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their home, and their presence has been a tower of 
strength to the local work. Mrs. Jones, in partic¬ 
ular, has carried many local responsibilities, and 
has been counsellor-at-large to Sitapur Methodism. 
Dr. Jones, through his lectures and sermons at 
Sitapur, has been able to create a new interest on 
the part of the intelligentsia in the Christian 
message, while through his general evangelistic 
work throughout India and other lands, he has 
made Sitapur one of the best-known stations of the 
Church in India. 



CHAPTER IX 


GONDA 

By Bishop Brenton Thoburn Badley, M.A., LL.D. 

Gouda was occupied as a mission station of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in January 1865, with 
the appointment of Samuel Knowles as the mission¬ 
ary. Late in 1864, Bishop Edward Thomson and 
Dr. William Butler had visited the town with a 
view to its occupation, and they were so favourably 
impressed with it that its name was included in the 
Jirst episcopal appointments ever made in India, at 
the Lucknow conference held in December 1864. 
Mr. Knowles has an interesting paragraph on the 
origin of the name Gouda, and the conditions that 
prevailed before the town was founded. 

“Five hundred years B. C., when Buddha, the 
princely mendicant, was wandering along the banks 
of the Rapti and the Ghaghra thinking out his god¬ 
less system of humanitarianism, the Ahirs, or 
cowherds, were penning in their immense droves 
of cattle in Gonda, then only a cleared space in the 
great forest for miles around, to protect them 
from the savage beasts prowling about. In fact, 
Gonda was then much what the Tharu country is 
now. But great material, political and religious 
changes have swept over the country since then, 
clearing the jungles, creating smiling villages and 
beautiful suburbs, driving back the tiger, boar, and 
hyena to their fastness in the Nepal Hills and for¬ 
cing the sturdy cowherds back to form their cattle 
pens at the foot of the same Hills. Hence Gonda 
is no longer a cattle-fold (Gontha), but the chief 
town and administrative head-quarters of a flour¬ 
ishing district.” 
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Samuel Knowles, who was chosen to open up the 
work, gives us an interesting statement of the ear¬ 
liest effort ever made to preach the Gospel in the 
region of Gonda. 

“So needy w’as this field, and so desirable a place 
for work was it deemed, that if we had not taken 
up the station and district when we did, they would 
most probably have been occupied by the 
Rev. Mr. Ziemann of the Lutheran Mission at Gazi- 
pur, in the North-Western Provinces. This earnest 
and self-devoted missionary had made an itiner¬ 
ating tour on foot through a part of the district, 
preaching the Gospel, and living on dal bhat 
(pulse and rice). Besides making many inquirers, 
he baptized one convert on this trip. Thjs 
man was the zamindar, or landholder, of the 
village situated between Tarab-Ganj (the store¬ 
house of happiness) and Nawab-Ganj (the 
store-house of the prince). He was baptized with 
the name Anand-Masih (the content of Christ) and 
is now labouring in our outstation Ellenpur. But 
Mr. Ziemann, seeing we were going to take up the 
work in earnest, retired from the field, and wo 
have alone worked the station and district since.” 

Mr. Knowles continues, and gives us most inter¬ 
esting details of the first days. “On our arrival 
in Gonda, after a most tedious journey fi’om Luck¬ 
now via Bairamghat, by doli-dak, (a palanquin 
journey) w r e were most kindly received and 
hospitably entertained by Major J. Ross, Deputy 
Commissioner, and W. Knighton, Esq., Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner. The latter, a member of the 
Church of England, generously gave us a room in 
his house, in which we conducted an English Service 
every Sunday afternoon for the benefit of the 
European residents; there being many more English 
officials and other residents in Gonda than there 
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are' now. Soon, however, money enough was collect¬ 
ed in the station alone to build a convenient and 
substantial Chapel, without any expense to the 
Mission. The building was erected in the north¬ 
west corner of our large and beautiful compound, 
and the whole station used to attend regularly the 
Sabbath afternoon service held therein.” 

Mr. Knowles then pays a deserved tribute to 
Dr. Condon, who was such a help to our mission¬ 
aries in Cawnpore and other stations in later years. 
“It is worth mentioning just here, that it was in 
this humble place of worship Dr. J. H. Condon 
began those earnest Christian labours which have 
characterized him from that time both in and out of 
our Mission, and made his name a household word 
in every station in which he has so faithfully served 
as Civil Surgeon since. And notwithstanding his 
multifarious and very arduous duties as Civil Sur¬ 
geon of a large station (Cawnpore), he is now the 
most intelligent, earnest, hard-working, unpaid 
Local Preacher of our Church in India. English 
education in the Northwest of India for poor 
Eurasian and European children owes much to this 
indefatigable Christian man. Not only was he 
mainly instrumental in starting the Boys’ Memorial 
School in Cawnpore, but after he was transferred 
from Gonda to Naini Tal as Civil Surgeon, he was 
the means of establishing the first school for boys 
and girls in the latter station, which has since 
grown into the present large Diocesan Boys’ and 
Girls’ schools in that gem of a hill sanitarium. I 
once heard a poor Roman Catholic woman, the wife 
of a railway guard in Cawnpore, say of the good 
Doctor: ‘He is a man you would like to stand by 
your bed when you die, and by your grave when 
you are buried. ’ She could not have paid a higher 
compliment to her priest! He it was who helped 
ps to open our first vernacular schpol ip the city, 
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as the quicker, easier, and cheaper way of getting 
at the minds and hearts of the children. Out of 
this simple, unpretending Hindu school came two 
of our present Native Preachers, Bihari Lai, and 
Kanhai Lai, two brothers from the Kayasth, or 
writer caste, and who, during the last few years, 
have helped us to carry on so successfully our 
evangelistic work in the district. It was the 
Doctor also who, humanly speaking, aided us in 
sustaining and encouraging our first Mussalman 
convert, Rajab Ali, who gave up a salary of three 
hundred and fifty rupees a month in the Oudh 
Commission to become our Christian munshi on a 
stipend of three hundred and forty rupees less; who 
afterwards rendered such efficient service to our 
Lucknow Press. The Doctor it was, too, who assist¬ 
ed us with a pony and other means to make our first 
itinerating tour from Gonda to Bairamghat, via 
Colonel-Ganj, the old military cantonments before 
the Mutiny of 1857, for the Trans-Ghaghra Terri¬ 
tory. In fact, during the five years we had charge 
of the work in this station, our respected friend was 
more to us than an assistant missionary; for his 
earnest piety and consistent example before the 
Indians, in the position he held, were worth more 
to us in our work than a clerical co-adjutor.” 

We cannot do better than to continue 
Mr. Knowles’ interesting account. “During the 
five years we laboured in this field we did little or 
nothing comparatively speaking, in the way of any 
higher education, but we established a number of 
cheap vernacular schools in Gonda, and in the three 
outstations—Balrampur, Colonel-Ganj, and Nawab- 
Ganj, which fully answered our purpose of propa- 
gatiug and extending the knowledge of Christ 
among the children and young people of the district. 
Outside these modest schools, our work was exclu¬ 
sively preaching directly the Gospel of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ in the bazaars of the city, on itinerat¬ 
ing tours among the teeming villages, and in the 
crowded melas, or religious fairs, held from time 
to time in different parts of our extensive district.” 

Writing about 1868, Samuel Knowles says:— 
“The settlement, too, having begun this year in the 
Gonda district, caused a great influx of respectable 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, who have helped to 
swell the bulk and give character to our bazaar 
audiences. No less than forty of these respectable 
natives have come at different times during the 
year to make inquiries. The missionary believes 
that these persons have not only gone away with 
their faith in idol gods, or in the divinity of the 
Arabian prophet’s mission, all shaken and shattered, 
hut have also carried away a profound impression 
that the religion of the Divine Christ is not, as most 
natives ignorantly believe, the eating of pork and 
drinking of wine, but ‘righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost! ’ ” 

For five years Mr. Knowles continued his work 
in and around Gonda, laying foundations in evangel¬ 
ism on which he was later to have the joy of 
building a great work for the Master. He was 
followed in 1870 by S. S. Wcathorby, who gave three 
fruitful years to the district, following very much 
ilie lines laid down by Samuel Knowles, and starting 
a new boys’ school in Gonda itself. He built the 
mission bungalow, which in later years was some¬ 
what remodelled and enlarged. 

In 1873 the appointment for Gonda read,—“B. H. 
Badley—” the father of the writer of this story of 
Gonda, where he was born in 1876. Brentott 
Hamline Badley gave five years to the work of the 
Gonda district. His interests led him into both 
evangelistic and educational work, and he developed 
the city schools, laying the foundations of our school 
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work in Gonda. lie built in 1874 the large school- 
house in Gola-Ganj, with a central hall for the pur¬ 
pose of holding evangelistic services. During the 
camping season he went on extensive preaching 
tours. Writing in 1877, he says, “During the year 
we have spent in camp 119 days, by actual count.” 
About this time one of his tours took him to the 
borders of Nepal. He writes:—“In February a 
lengthy tour from Gonda to the Nepaul boundary 
gave us many opportunities for preaching Christ. 
Especially along the Nepaul border we found large 
strips of territory where the people had never even 
heard the Savior’s name. Wherever we went we 
carried Scripture portions, religious books, and pop¬ 
ular tracts; wo disposed of large numbers of these. 
In these towns we make it a point to visit as many 
schools as we can, encouraging the students, and 
exhorting the people to send their children to 
school. We often find very attentive congregations 
at the doorways of these village school-houses. 
Whenever the teachers are Hindus, the boys are 
encouraged by them to buy our books, but, in 
almost every instance, if they are Mohammedans 
they dissuade by word or sign such purchasers.” 
Returning from such tours, the young missionary 
writes,—“We raise the standard of salvation with 
happy hearts, and hands that do not tremble.” In 
such a field as Gonda it has always been true that 
faith is the victory. 

It was at Gonda that the first Missionary Direc¬ 
tory for India was written. This was issued by 
B. H. Badley in 1876, and subsequently the volume, 
revised and enlarged, appeared in 1881, 1886 and 
1892. The book included all Protestant Churches 
and Societies, and covered the entire field. For any 
missionaries whose service in India was previous to 
1892, the fourth edition is still a complete record, 
giving in brief paragraphs all the essential facts 
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about a man’s life and service. Here, too, he 
gathered the unique material that went into his 
volume, “The Mela at Tulsipur,” (in the second 
edition called, “The Tulsipur Fair’’), published in 
1881 and subsequently, by the Eeligious Tract 
Society, London. It gives a fascinating picture of 
rural life and evangelism, as it was fifty years ago. 

In 1878, B. H. Badley was transferred to Luck¬ 
now, and from that city came Henry Mansell to 
Honda. He remained two years, serving with great 
zeal, as may be gathered from a statement made of 
bim by J. H. Messmore who writes that in 1879 
Henry Mansell “attended the Devi Patan mela, and 
preached twenty times a day through the week, to 
crowds of from 100 to 500 people. ’ ’ This is the kind 
of fervent evangelism that went into the making of 
the Gonda district. 

In 1881, Samuel Knowles was re-appointed to 
Gonda, and for the next thirteen years he led the 
work in the Gonda district. Much seed-sowing had 
been done since he left just ton years before, and 
he was instrumental in inaugurating a type of 
evangelism that brought him and his work promi¬ 
nently before Methodism throughout India. The 
apostolic labours of Samuel Knowles during these 
years in the Gonda district received such wide¬ 
spread attention that in 1889 he wrote a very full 
account of it in a book entitled, “The Gospel in 
Gonda.” From this volume several quotations will 
be made, so that the nature of his work and the 
extraordinary results achieved may bo understood. 

Mr. Knowles explains his own attitude by say¬ 
ing:—“I must premise that for a long time I ex¬ 
pressed my cherished belief of the impossibility of 
leaching the minds and hearts of Iona fide Hindus 
and Mussalmans so as to convince and bring them 
immediately to Christ, without a sure ground-work 
of knowledge, arising from a long course of previous 
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instruction in Historical Christianity; but I was 
wonderfully taught by God to see and grasp the 
truth that the word of God, faithfully preached in 
any one place or at any one time, is the only real 
medium of the Spirit of God to convince the heart 
of sin and righteousness, and to lead it to trust in 
Jesus Christ for present salvation.” 

He goes on, then, to tell of what preceded their 
first remarkable meeting, in the year 1883, at the 
village of Madhnapur. “As our custom was, before 
going into a village to preach, we met together in our 
tent, to read a portion of Holy Scripture and unite 
in prayer for inspiration for, and a blessing upon, 
our evening’s work. I read a portion of the second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and while read¬ 
ing, an indescribable desire came into my heart for 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost. I mentioned this to 
our brethren, and asked why we, then and there, 
could not receive the pentecostal blessing. The 
brethren became very much interested in the ques¬ 
tion, and we began to talk about and earnestly pray 
over it. We soon became of one heart and mind 
in our increased desire to obtain this promised bap¬ 
tism of the Holy Spirit. I remember with glowing 
gratitude that while one of us was leading in prayer, 
the great, unmistakable blessing came down upon 
every heart present with melting, sanctifying power, 
and we rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. We then all arose and marched into the 
village of i Madhnapur, with our lamps burning 
and our music playing. We had given no particular 
notice of our coming, and yet the head landowner 
collected over two hundred persons, mostly of the 
Thahur caste, and had them seated on the straw- 
covered floor of a large open shed. ’ ’ 

“We began the service by singing a bliajan with 
music; then a prayer, and preaching. I noticed, 
while preaching, that each native brother was 
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engaged in silent prayer, with head bent reverently. 
There was a remarkable impression made; such as 
1 had never seen made before. After the preaching 
of the Gospel, Brother S. Paul,stood up and invited 
all who were convicted and believed on this Great 
Pure Incarnation to declare themselves by coming 
forward and receiving from our hands the sign of 
discipleship. At once, the head man of the village, 
his eldest son, two other Thakurs, and a Brahman, 
came eagerly forward, before the whole crowd, and 
after further instruction in this way, received bap¬ 
tism, and then unshrinkingly partook of the prashad, 
or food, with us. This was an altogether new and 
blessed experience with all of us, and we were in¬ 
spired thereby with joyful hope for the future. In 
fact, since that time we have never thus preached 
in village or mela without men of all ages and castes 
being so impressed by the truth as to confess openly 
their faith in Christ, and boldly receive baptism 
before the astonished crowd.” 

Mr. Knowles continues:—“All our native preach¬ 
ers are ordinary men; but they have learned 
something of the power of having faith in God, and 
expecting present results. The baptism of power 
from on high, renewed again and again, is, I believe, 
the secret of our success in the Gouda district.” 

“Since that time this blessed work has contin¬ 
ued, and wherever we have gone, to mela, village, 
or bazaar, the power of the Holy Spirit has always 
been present to confirm the Word in the hearers’ 
hearts and give them courage to come out and 
boldly confess the name of Christ before friend and 
foe.” 

J. C. Lawson, then stationed at Sitapur, visited 
the work in the Gonda district, and wrote of it:— 
“Before returning to Sitapur from the district con¬ 
ference at Cawnpore, the missionary and helpers 
went to the Ajudhya mela with Bro. Knowles and 
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helpers. That Pentecostal time will never be for¬ 
gotten. There we received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit afresh; and there 47 Hindus came boldly out 
before the multitudes, testified as to their faitlx in 
Christ, and received Christian baptism.” 

The Wesleyan missionary of Faizabad, Rev. if. A. 
Elliott, spent a month with Mr. Knowles, and wrote 
thus:—“All was clear and above-board,—a genuine 
work of the Lord.” Mr. Knowles continues:— 

“It was in this way we worked among the Tharus 
in the Chandanpur jungles during the hottest time 
of the year and amid the deadly malaria of the 
forests, when some seven villages, numbering over 
GOO souls, were converted and baptized in a singlo 
week”. 

“After this a Parmhans devotee, with a big 
chignon that would have outdone the head of any 
lady in Regent Street, and made up of his own hair 
and dyed sheep’s wool cleverly woven together, who 
had been listening most attentively throughout, now 
came forward and most earnestly intreated us to 
pray for him. This of course we did; and then on 
his confession of Christ wo baptized him before the 
astonished crowd. All that morning he had been 
worshipped by his followers before they took their 
purn-masi, plunge into the river nearby. After his 
baptism this devotee asked us to cut his hair off, but 
as we had no scissors, and had never practised much 
in the barber’s line, we had to tell him to wait till 
we got to our tents. Two of his followers came 
to us when we reached our tents to inquire, and said 
they would come to Gouda and bring others with 
them. As they were leaving, they tried to give 
their old guru his usual pranam, or salutation, but 
he cried out, “You must not worship me now, but 
Jesus Christ.” 

“On our way to Nawab-Ganj this morning, we 
preached to a number of devotees in a village who 
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were sitting round a nude and mudbesmeared 
mahadeo, devotee of the god of Shiva, seated cross- 
legged on a tiger skin, and paying him pranam or 
worship. The Word preached had such an effect 
upon this representative of the most unholy god in 
the Hindu pantheon, that ho rose up, and, to the 
astonishment of his followers, threw himself at our 
feet, and cried over and over again, ‘Christ is the 
true and pure incarnation; ’ and to the still greater 
astonishment of his worshippers, we baptized him, 
on his profession of faith in Christ. We then 
partook of the prashad together, and our new friend 
came with us to Nawab-Ganj to cleanse himself 
from all filthiness of the flesh, and to clothe his 
person in garments fresh and pure. 

“When the Great Captain lifted us on I of the 
military saddle after the stress and danger of the 
sepoy-war were over, and gave us a better warfare 
to accomplish, even the ‘Good fight of faith,’ in 
mission work, he enlisted us in this work for life: so 
we intend, by the grace and strength of God, to fight 
on till we finally fall into an Indian grave. Our motto 
here on Indian soil is that of the Eoman General, 
“Aut vincere aut mori.” (He died at Bareilly in 
1913, at the age of 81). 

These few quotations must serve to illustrate the 
type of work that God led Samuel Knowles to do 
during those years from 1883 for a half dozen 
years or more. His unusual success encouraged 
many to undertake a more aggressive evangelism, 
and yet led others to doubt both the wisdom and 
permanence of it. Dr. J. M. Thobum, at that time 
editor of the “Indian Witness,” opened his 
columns for discussion of the general subject and 
the particular work that Mr. Knowles was doing. 
He himself wrote in 1888:—“We have been over the 
same ground, and know the members of the preach¬ 
ing band, as well as the class of people among whom 
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Ihey went preaching the Word, and we have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying of this, as of the tour in April last, 
that it looks like the dawning of a new era in 
missionary work. The reaping time has come. 
There may have been in other parts of India events 
like those recorded in this letter, but if so we have 
never heard of them. The baptism of an ash- 
smeared devotee in the midst of his disciples, with¬ 
in an hour of his first hearing of the Gospel, is a 
most extraordinary event in itself, but when follow¬ 
ed by that Brahman on the same evening, it shows 
that the conversion of Hindus, even of the highest 
caste and of the most sacred character, is henceforth 
to be regarded as an ordinary event.’’ 

Of the Indian men who helped Mr. Knowles, the 
one who was at Gonda longest was S. Paul. He 
gave seven consecutive years to the work during 
its most fruitful period. But the Indian man whose 
name will longest be associated with Gonda is 
William Peters, whose work for the district began 
in 1895, and continued through the year 1903. 
These nine years represent perhaps the prime of 
his best years in district work. He was a great 
worker, a man of vigorous and independent per¬ 
sonality, with a high order of executive ability, and 
marked good sense. All in all, the North India con¬ 
ference never had a stronger Indian man in district 
work. His strong physique and dauntless spirit 
gave him an ability to bring things to pass, and 
his influence among his brethren was very great. 
He built wisely and soundly in the Gonda district. 

William Peters had been preceded by Thomas 
( 'raven during 1894, and was followed at Gonda by 
George C. Hewes, who gave three years, 1904-06, 
and then the district went to Noble Lee Hockey, who 
gave it eight years of consecutive administration. 
Dr. Hockey came to the district with much experi¬ 
ence in evangelistic work, having been in India 
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more than twenty years. His ability to go into 
details and supervise work personally, made him a 
valuable man always in a district or institution. He 
was a versatile man and a tireless worker, exact¬ 
ing more from himself than he did from anyone 
else. He always looked well to the property inter¬ 
ests, and made himself acquainted with every 
individual with whom he had to work. His love of 
children, and friendly interest in young people 
helped him to gain results not always possible to 
others. Ho took a special interest in gardening and 
made the mission compound at Gonda yield new 
fruits. Many will recall the wonderful papayas he 
grew, and the enthusiasm with which he advocated 
the growth of this valuable fruit. The teaching 
spirit that always so markedly characterized him, 
found ample scope in his summer schools and dis¬ 
trict conferences, while Mrs. Hockey’s and his own 
keen interest in all the work of the Woman’s For¬ 
eign Missionary Society, enabled them to do much 
1,o strengthen that work. If space permitted, pages 
could bo written about Mrs. Roekey’s activities in 
every phase of the district work, for at Gonda, as 
everywhere she was stationed, she brought unusual 
practical ability and good judgment, to all her tasks. 

In 1915, Dr. J. O. Denning became district super¬ 
intendent at Gonda, and gave seven consecutive 
years to the district. This was Dr. Denning’s last 
station in India, and here he was privileged to round 
out a long and successful missionary career by 
seven very fruitful years. Dr. Denning and 
Mrs. Denning both brought fine social qualities to 
their tasks, and never failed to make a centre of 
hospitality wherever their work lay. Mrs. Denning’s 
artistic abilities added still more grace and charm 
to the mission bungalow at Gonda, where they built 
lip a homo that all were glad to share in, however 
brief the stay. Dr. Denning’s scholarly mind and 
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studious habits made him an interesting preacher, 
and he always made a practical approach to tasks, 
whether educational or evangelistic. His summer- 
schools were times of genuine growth and enlighten¬ 
ment to the preachers and teachers on the district. 
He realized, as his predecessors had done, the need 
of a church building for the large local congregation, 
and through his timely and successful efforts a 
beautiful and commodious building was erected, 
named in honour of his brother, the “Denning 
Memorial Church.” This was a most notable addi¬ 
tion to the Gonda property, and the church building 
has greatly enriched the spiritual life of our com¬ 
munity in that growing station. Mrs. Denning 
shared in all the activities of the station and district, 
and made a distinctive contribution to the cause of 
temperance in India by her eloquent addresses 
given in many centres of the land, as well as by 
her leadership in organizing the work. She took 
a leading part in the affairs of this movement and 
was elected President of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Since the departure of Dr. Denning, the Gonda 
district has had a checkered career, and no one has 
been stationed there long enough at a time to carry 
through any extensive programme. As a result 
the district has lost ground. Good work has been 
done by those who have been in charge of the work, 
but not such work as was possible under the ad¬ 
ministration of Samuel Knowles, William Peters, 
N. L. Eockey and J. O. Denning. Among Indian 
men in the later years, S. B. Finch was stationed 
there for seven years during the snperintendency of 
William Peters, and brought to all his work the 
strength, dignity and sound judgment that have 
marked all his labours in the North India and Luck¬ 
now conferences. 

The district superintendents since Dr. Denning’s 
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time have been:—L. Chester Lewis, 1922-23; George 
W. Briggs, 1924; S. Raynor Smith, 1925-29; B. R. 
Franklin, 1930-31. During 1929 and 1930, F. M. 
Perrill was district missionary, rendering valuable 
service. With the return of Dr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Wilson from furlough in 1930, they were appointed 
to Gonda as district missionaries, and are bring¬ 
ing to the work the deep spirituality, and practical 
ability for which they are both so well known in 
Indian Methodism, together with a wise emphasis 
on the development of a truly self-supporting 
Church. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
not contributed as much to the work of the Gonda 
district as to most of the other earlier stations of 
the old North India field. The first regular 
W. F. M. S. appointment to Gonda appears in 1888, 
in which year we find the names of Miss Phoebe 
Rowe and Miss Anna Galimore. The former evi¬ 
dently worked as an evangelist in the district, but 
only for the one year, while the latter continued 
for five years. During this period the well-known 
name of Mary Reed appears under the year 1889. 
From 1893 to 1896 Miss Fannie Scott gave devoted 
service to the Girls’ Boarding School; and 
Miss Fuller served in 1893. Subsequently, 
however, Miss Elizabeth Hoge was appointed 
to Gonda and gave five consecutive years from 
1897, followed by three years, from 1907 to 1909, 
and then again from 1920 to 1925. Hers has 
been the longest term given by any lady missionary 
to Gonda and the district, and her name will not be 
forgotten there. With her friendly ways, and un¬ 
selfish spirit she has done much to strengthen and 
encourage those who have toiled with her in that 
field. 

Another name that merits special mention in the 
W. F. M. S. annals of Gonda is that of Miss Fannie 
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Scott, whose term from 1899 to 1905 is the longest 
continuous service among the ladies who have been 
stationed at Gonda. Miss E. M. Ruddick gave 
three valuable years to Gonda, from 1902 to 1904, 
while Miss C. Easton was there during 1906. Dur¬ 
ing 1907-09 there seems to have been no W. F. M. S. 
appointment, and Mrs. N. L. Rockoy carried the 
entire responsibility. In 1910, Miss L. S. Wright 
came, and remained for four years, doing a valu¬ 
able work in her quiet but intense way. Miss M. 
Yeager served during 1912, and Miss Rexroth dur¬ 
ing 1914-15, Miss Charter following in 1916-17. 
During these years the “Chambers Memorial Girls’ 
School” was built up and put on a sound founda¬ 
tion. As in so many other stations, so in Gonda, 
the girls’ school far outstripped that for the boys, 
both in regard to numbers and efficiency. 
Miss Hyneman gave four highly successful years 
to the Gonda work from 1916 to 1919, and 
Miss Smith gave three consecutive years of faithful 
service from 1918 to 1920. The later appointments 
have brought the following:—Miss L. Wheat, 1922- 
24; Miss Ruth Eveland, 1925-28; Miss Mary 
Richmond, 1926-29; Miss Dalrymple, 1929-31; 
Miss A. Ludgate, 1930-31. 

With the Indianizing of the Gonda district super¬ 
intendency, the financial problems have become 
acute, as they have in other districts where Indian 
men must take charge of work under a financial 
system that is unnatural, requiring them to keep 
their eyes on America for financial help, rather 
than encouraging them to create real self-supporting 
congregations. Where a “district missionary” is 
appointed, the Indian district superintendent turns 
naturally to him for the securing of the “special 
gifts” from America that will enable him to finance 
his district. Thus the district missionary, instead 
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of being free for the task of evangelism, as he in¬ 
variably would prefer, becomes a sort of “financial 
agent” for the district. The total result is harm¬ 
ful in a deep and lasting way, and unless we can 
succeed in getting the Board of Foreign Missions 
to change its system (introduced by them, doubtless, 
under the conditions that the “World Service” 
organization has imposed), we shall probably not 
go far on the road to real self-support. As the 
year 1931 ends, our eyes are turned towards the 
General Conference of 1932 to give us relief by 
legislation, especially by making it possible for the 
cause of foreign missions to make its own independ¬ 
ent and direct appeal to the church. But whether 
relief come in this way, or some other, in Gonda, 
as everywhere else, we “endure, as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” The Rev. B. R. Franklin, a 
product of our Lucknow Christian College, is giving 
the district devoted and efficient service. 



CHAPTER X 

PAURI, GARHWAL 

By the Rev. H. H. Weak, D.D. 

William Butler was the first missionary to set 
foot in the district as he travelled from Naini Tal 
to Dehra Dun late in November, 1857. The jour¬ 
ney of 180 miles was made in sixteen days, and 
Dr. Butler with his wife and the “Mutiny Baby” 
camped along the way in. a tent eight feet square. 
He lias left no record as to whether the thought 
ever entered his mind that only a few years hence 
Garhwal would be occupied by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Six years later E. W. and 
Mrs. Parker travelled from Naini Tal via Lohba 
to Tungnath in October in order to freeze out 
malaria germs in these high altitudes where snow 
falls early. In this they were only partially 
successful, and five years later had to take fur¬ 
lough to America to save the life of Mrs. Parker. 

James M. Thoburn was the first missionary 
appointed to Garhwal. Sir Henry Ramsay, who 
was then the Commissioner of Kumaon, was re¬ 
sponsible for this appointment as he had met 
Thoburn at Naini Tal where he served as pastor 
of the English congregation, and had made up his 
mind that he was the right man for the place. In 
a letter to William Butler he writes: “If the 
Bishop will agree to send Thoburn to Garhwal on 
his return (ho was then in America), I will on 
that condition make myself responsible for 
Rs. 3,000 as a donation from self and friends with¬ 
in six months of his entering the district, one 
thousand of this to be paid the first month, and I 
will give Rs. 50 a month towards the schools in 
Garhwal.” 
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At first the new territory was regarded as a 
Circuit of the Moradabad district with E. W. 
Parker as Presiding Elder, and since Thoburn did 
not return from America until February 1st, 18(56, 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker visited Pauri in February and 
made arrangements for purchasing a house and 
opening a school. They, therefore, have the honor 
of being the first missionaries to enter the district 
as workers. They were followed in April by Henry 
Mansell and Mrs. Mansell who came up sick with 
fever. He opened a little school and placed 
Pt. Purkhottam in charge. The school was a very 
small affair, but it was a beginning. 

After being re-appointed to G-arhwal by the 
annual conference held at Moradabad in February, 
1866, Thoburn spent two months at Moradabad in 
evangelistic work, and reached Pauri, accompanied 
by the Parkers, the last week of April. Hettio 
Mansell was also in the company. The Parkers 
remained in Pauri for four months as they were 
suffering from fever. Thus these two leaders were 
able to consult together in laying the foundations, 
and Parker spent part of his time in teaching the 
three boys in the little school Henry Mansell had 
begun the previous year. J. H. Messmore playfully 
referred to Parker and Thoburn as “That brace 
of embryo bishops.” He was a better prophet than 
he knew, as he lived to see them both made Bishops 
of the Church. 

To give some idea of the backwardness of the 
district at that time it should be noted that human 
sacrifices had ceased only a short time previously. 
For a low-caste man to carry an umbrella, to wear 
shoes, or to eat wheat bread was a social crime and 
strictly forbidden. During Thoburn’s ministry in 
Pauri a Brahman was arrested for murder and 
confessed the crime, but pleaded that since the 
outcaste man whom he had killed belonged to him 
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he had a right to do with him as he pleased. There 
was no wheeled traffic in the district at all, roads 
and bridges were almost non-existent and when the 
villagers had to go to the plains for supplies they 
were given a feast before departing as the rela¬ 
tives cherished but little hope of ever seeing them 
again. When they returned safely after weeks of 
absence and hardship, they were welcomed home 
with music and dancing as heroes returned from 
battle. 

One of the great objects Sir Henry Ramsay had 
in mind in urging Thoburn to open work in 
Oarhwal was to reach the large number of pilgrims 
with the Christian message. Thoburn, in pursu¬ 
ance of this idea, lost no time, but left Pauri in May, 
3866 to join the pilgrims and journeyed to Kedar- 
natli where he preached from the steps of the 
temple. He w r as not impressed with the temple, 
though it is doubtless the finest in the hills and has 
a natural setting at the edge of a glacier and 
moraine with the Himalayas in the immediate 
background of the scene. Retracing his steps lie 
travelled across the mountains to Chamoli, 48 miles 
from Badrinath, from whence he returned to Pauri 
as he became too ill to go farther. He discovered 
as others have done since that little can be accom¬ 
plished among the pilgrims, as they are too 
preoccupied with the object of their quest and the 
hardships of the journey. Many perish each year 
on the way from fatigue and exposure, and to die 
thus and have a chance to ascend to heaven from 
the banks of the Ganges is to the Hindu a matter 
of great merit and the highest bliss. The resi¬ 
dents along the w r av heard Thoburn gladly, 
however, and he saw more promise for work among 
them, than among the pilgrims. When Thoburn 
laid the foundations of a Christian Hostel in Pauri 
he was certain of founding something that would 
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be of abiding human worth when the temples had 
passed away. Statesman as he was, he also saw 
the need of a training school to raise up a local 
ministry.. 

In looking around for a suitable site for the 
mission at Pauri, Thoburn was fortunate to secure 
the old Chopra Tea Estate containing fourteen 
aorcs of land and many buildings, for the nominal 
sum of Rs. 1,000. This property is located just 
one mile from Pauri at an elevation of 5,400 feet, 
and is worth now, exclusive of buildings, twenty 
times as much as was paid for it. To this original 
purchase the Government has made two additional 
grants amounting to ten acres and there are now 
nineteen buildings valued at Rs. 3,45,000. 

Thore was an Anglo-Vernacular school at Sri¬ 
nagar, eight miles below Pauri on the banks of the 
Ganges, and this was made over to Thoburn. A 
local preacher was transferred from Knmaon to 
serve as head-master, and a Hindu teacher came 
from the mission school at Moradabad to assist 
him. This institution also had a hostel which 
contained about thirty boys, and seventy boys came 
as day-pupils. The school continued its useful 
career up to 1894 when it was swept away by the 
Gohua flood. Mayor Smyth, the Inspector of 
Schools, also turned over two small girls’ schools 
at Srinagar in April, 1867, and Thoburn reported 
several girls’ schools in upper Garhwal, so that ho 
was quite optimistic of the rapid progress of female 
education. This hope, however, has never been 
realized. 

The first convert to Christianity in Garhwal was 
i\ young man who had come from the plains. He 
was baptized at the village Haraurha in the 
Moradabad district on New Year’s eve, and the 
Christian community of Garhwal on January 1st, 
1867, therefore numbered one, The Scriptures, 
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however, declare that, “one shall chase a thousand 
and two put ten thousand to flight.” The first 
Garhwali to receive baptism was one Sohba Masih, 
Khiyali, a stonemason, became the first genuine 
inquirer. He was baptized in a camp meeting at 
Nagina with some orphans who had come down 
from Pauri with Thoburn in the winter months. 
Four brothers also received baptism and two of 
these became preachers as did Khiyali whom 
Thoburn designated as the Simon Peter of 
Garhwal. Ten orphan boys were also picked up, 
and in those days Rs. 3 a month provided for them. 
Thus at the beginning of 1868 the Christians num¬ 
bered 26 in all. Mrs. Mansell had laid the 
foundations of a girls’ school and twelve girls had 
been admitted. Juliana Thorn was the first one to 
become a Christian. 

At the Annual Conference held in Bijnor at the 
beginning of 1868 Thoburn was appointed to 
Moradabad as preacher and evangelist, and in 
April he was appointed to succeed Parker as Pre¬ 
siding Elder, as the Parkers had to take emergent 
leave on account of ill health. Henry Mansell was 
appointed as his successor and spent four busy 
years in Pauri, aided during the period 1869 to 1872 
by P. T. Wilson, and in 1872 by Dr. S. S. Dease 
who took charge of the school for a time. Henry 
Mansell reconstructed the old bungalow in 1871 
and also constructed an eight-room school house 
to which additions were made later and which 
served until 1920, when it had to be torn down to 
make room for a larger school building. Mansell 
and Wilson made a journey to Kedarnath in 1870, 
but no record has been left of their impressions. 
Jn the meantime the Church was slowly growing, 
and in 1871, there were ten baptisms and the Chris¬ 
tians numbered 48. 

In 1873, S. S. Weatherby came to Pauri and spent 
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four months here. During this period he estab¬ 
lished a dispensary which has been in existence 
ever since and has been a means of help to thou¬ 
sands. Weatherby was succeeded in August of 
that year by J. H. Gill who served continuously up 
to 1881 and who, after an interval of nine years, 
returned to serve for eleven years more, thus 
securing the honor of serving longer in the district 
than any other missionary. Up to 1873 Pauri 
continued as a circuit of the Moradabad district 
and then became a circuit of the Kumaon district, 
in which connection it remained up to 1895 when it 
became a separate district under its own Presiding 
Elder. Very few stations were opened outside of 
Pauri and the Christian community grew very 
slowly, and it numbered but seventy souls in 1876 
when nine people only received baptism.. In 1871, 
William Taylor journeyed to Pauri and preached 
both here and at Srinagar, but no tangible results 
followed. In 1879, there was a terrible outbreak 
of cholera all over the Kumaon division when 12,256 
people died of the disease, and among whom were 
200 Christians. As usual the scourge had been 
carried by the pilgrims from Hardwar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gill travelled widely and built well, 
if slowly. Both were generous of nature and each 
often gave to the needy without letting the other 
know of the good deed. Often they gave till' they 
had but little for themselves. The schools flour¬ 
ished under their care. Mrs. Gill ably cared for 
the girls’ schools, aided chiefly by Mrs. Wilson and 
Miss Blackmar who had charge in 1876. It was 
eminently fitting that when the new plant of the 
girls’ school, now a middle school, was dedicated 
in 1899 it should have been named the Mary Ensign 
Gill Girls’ School. 

J. T. McMahon followed Gill in 1881 and served 
till 1884, when J. H. Messmore first came to Pauri 
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for two years. McMahon returned in 1886 and 
remained to 1890 when he was followed by J. H. 
Gill. McMahon was pre-eminently an evangelist, 
and during the decade the number of baptisms 
greatly increased so that by 1890 there were about 
500 Christians in Garhwal. In those days there 
was less regard paid to teaching the converts and 
often children of non-Christian families were bap¬ 
tized. Workers were few and supervision difficult, 
so that many of those who nominally accepted 
Christ soon lapsed back into their old ways. Wo 
have since learned that unless the whole family 
is prepared to break with idolatry, and unless the 
inquirer can be instructed, there is nothing to be 
gained by administering baptism. Both McMahon 
and Messmore complained of the mania for con¬ 
tracting debts, that the Church was weak, and that 
worldly motives generally dominated instead of a 
genuine search for truth. The general ignorance 
of the villager led McMahon to remark that the task 
of “building a church without brains” was well 
nigh impossible. “Rico Christians” was another 
designation used for those who joined the Church 
simply because of such benefits as the missionary 
could bestow, and he expressed the conviction on 
one occasion that “property not .earned by hard 
labor will not remain to bless the owner.” After 
twenty-four years of faithful labor the work was 
regarded as relatively new and undeveloped. 

The boys’ school had grown into a Middle school 
by 1881, and during the next twenty years 73 boys 
passed the Government examinations among whom 
were six Christian boys. A small grant of Rs. 20 
per month was received from Government and a 
beginning had been made in self-support by collect¬ 
ing fees from the students. Several graduates 
were sent to the Medical School at Agra and to the 
Engineering College at Roorkee for technical train- 
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ing, and several of those who were thus aided have 
made a good record. 

J. H. Gill was summoned back to India by cable in 
1890 and reached Pauri on April 1st. In his report 
at the end of the year he states that there had been 
863 baptisms since 1867, and 81 that year while 
the number of Christians was 635. The girls’ 
school contained 60 students and the need for a 
new site was keenly felt. The years 1890-1892 
were characterized by famine and this may par¬ 
tially account for the larger additions to the Church, 
for it may be noted that when the famine ceased the 
growth in membership over a period of fifteen 
years was less than 200. The famine carried away 
over 4,000 people in 1892 alone, and the next year 
1,500 perished from cholera; among its victims 
were the first preacher of Garhwal, Mr. Kliiyali, 
his wife and four children, who lie buried near 
Dhekwali, seventeen miles from Pauri. 

J. M. Thoburn, who had now become a Bishop, 
visited Pauri at the time of the District Conference 
in September, 1893, and was thus the first Bishop 
to visit the station. Bishop Thoburn on this visit 
took a step forward when he purchased, on his own 
responsibility, the Gadoli Tea Estate of several 
hundred acres and located just two miles beyond 
Chopra. A section of this estate was shortly after 
purchased by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, whore in 1899 a new set of buildings for 
the Girl’s School was dedicated. Dr. Ashe and 
Miss Kyle had completed the two missionary 
bungalows in 1898, when the school was moved 
from its old home at Chopra and from under the 
fostering care of the Board Missionaries. Mr. Gill 
remarks in his report that “no real inroad has been 
made on the mass of Hinduism.” The Parkers 
visited Pauri during the District Conference of 
1894, and for the last time. 
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' Mr. Gill’s second term in Pauri was marked by 
extension of the work out into the district and the 
opening of new stations at Kainyur in 1890, at 
Lansdowne in 1893, at Ramni and Gadoli in 1895, 
Bainoli and Beni Tal in 1898. Lohba, near the 
Eastern border, came in by transfer from Kumaon 
in 1908. 

Dr. Ashe arrived from America in 1896 and was 
stationed at Gadoli, the plan being to develop 
industrial work. The scheme, however, proved un¬ 
workable though he tried hard for three years. It 
was a premature effort, but Government has since 
introduced weaving and carpentry at Pauri, and 
Srinagar, recognizing the need of industrial train¬ 
ing. The fine buildings at Gadoli remain as a 
lasting monument to his skill and energy, and a 
simple cart he constructed is still used on the road 
between Pauri and Khirsu. 

If McMahon is remembered in Garhwal as the 
great evangelist, Mr. Gill is remembered by his 
benevolence and the care he showed in selecting and 
securing the properties. His work was substan¬ 
tial rather than showy. A paragraph from his 
report for the year 1900 reveals the man back of 
the work: “An erroneous impression got out that 
the Gadoli property was for sale. Friends have 
kindly offered to relieve us of it, but while thanking 
them for their kindness, we beg to say that it has 
up till now been of very great service to the Mission. 
A slice of it has been sold to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society and they have expended large 
money in fitting up for the first timo a roomy 
boarding house for girls, and a beautiful dwelling 
house for the ladies of that Society, besides a 
chapel. It was absolutely impossible to obtain 
such a site anywhere in the neighborhood. Gadoli 
will be, I predict, the future head-quarters of the 
Presiding Elder and a seat of industry. Chopra, 
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the present residence of the Missionary, will be the 
home of the Principal of the Mission College of 
Garhwal, as it is every way fitted to be. We are 
thankful for the interest of our friends; but the 
present management has no expectation of selling. 
If it were sold tomorrow it could not realize more 
than its first cost to us, and that is less than Ad¬ 
miral Dewey paid for three cartridges for his big 
guns at Manila. For this paltry sum we need not 
cripple a promising work.” It was no fault of his 
that Gadoli did not become a “home of industry” 
or the “head-quarters of the Presiding Elder”, but 
his prophecy of a Mission College for Garhwal is 
far from being an impossible dream. Garhwal was 
made a separate district in 1895, so that Mr. Gill 
was the first Presiding Elder. 

J. H. Messmore returned to Pauri in 1901 and 
served until his death on October 17th. 1911, with¬ 
out furlough. He devoted himself particularly to 
the school which was raised to the status of a High 
School in 1902. The building was enlarged and a 
new one was built to provide for the growing 
classes. When Bishop Warne saw this some years 
later, ho wept at its crudeness as he remembered 
Messmore’s artistic tastes and the need which had 
compelled him to lay aside his finer feelings. The 
struggle against famine, pestilence, poverty of the 
Church, and inadequate appropriations will be 
shown from a paragraph of his report for 1908 
where he says:— 

“Mission work of any kind has been an uphill busi¬ 
ness in Garhwal during the year 1908, because 
the struggle for daily bread has been virtually the 
one interest in life everywhere and among oil 
sorts of people. In September, the Superintendent 
held the Dhekwali quarterly conference at a place 
sixteen miles from district head-quarters. He had 
to send for flour, rice, and pulse for two meals 
for the members of the conference, and also to 
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take food for himself and grain for his horse. 
Hunger and poverty sometimes bring men nearer 
to God, but generally it is not of much use to 
preach the Gospel to men whose families are naked 
and hungry.'' 

Yet the picture is not all dark, for in 1907 there 
was a gracious revival which he describes as 
follows:— 

“The revival began in a prayer meeting at Dogodda 
and continued during the greater part of January 
and February. All the agents of the mission in 
the Landsdowne circuit were drawn into the 
current and several notable and almost miracu¬ 
lous conversions occurred among nominal Christians 
in the vicinity. Several teachers from the Pauri 
High School walked forty-one miles to Dogodda, 
caught the fire there and brought it back with 
them to Pauri. The leader of the work in 
Dogodda came up to Pauri in March and also 
visited other centres of work in the Dhekwali and 
Kainyur circuits. The results appear in the 
great quickening of many preachers who have 
hitherto ranked as worthy men; but more signifi¬ 
cant is the conversion of a number of men and 
women; local preachers, exhorters, teachers, 
Bible-readers, who had been for sometime in 
mission employ, but, who, according to their own 
confessions, had hitherto known nothing experi¬ 
mentally of Christ's power to save from Sin, and 
who had been, to say the least, very unworthy 
servants of the Church. Deep conviction of sin 
marked the progress of the revival, and it rather 
embarrassed the missionaries to listen to some of 
the confessions of unfaithfulness in mission service 
which were publicly uttered. The moral is that 
missionaries know very little of the negative side 
of the lives of their Indian fellow-workers, but 
when baptized by the Holy Spirit the genuine 
character of their religious experience shines out 
with convincing clearness.'' 

Up to 1911 there was no church building in 
(Ctarhwal, but Messmor? saw the need of one and 
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after having raised Rs. 1,000 in the district and 
donated Rs. 2,000 from his own means he began 
work in November, 1909. The Jubilee Church was 
completed in 1911 after costing the builder another 
Rs. 1,000, and the first service to be held within its 
walls was the funeral of Messmore himself. The 
building stands on a spur of the hill near the old 
“Kurik” tree under which the little school first 
began its work and is a monument to a sacrificial life. 
It was dedicated by L. A. Core at the District Con¬ 
ference of 1911, as he had been appointed to carry 
the work for the remaining months of the year 
in addition to his duties as Principal of the Luck¬ 
now Christian College. Messmore taught his 
classes from his bedside and up to the last. No 
wonder his pupils loved him and vied with one 
another in carrying his body to its last resting place 
at the Gadoli cemetery. He is known in Garhwal 
as the great missionary teacher, and many stories 
are told about his quaint humor and comments on 
various occasions. His intelligence and under¬ 
standing of human nature were of a high order. 

P. S. Hyde was appointed to fill the vacancy in 
Pauri in the winter of 1912 when he returned to 
India from furlough, and he served to the end of 
1916. He continued the work in the High School 
and spent the holidays out in the district. In June, 
1913, Pauri had a visit from Bishop Warnc, 
B. T. Badley (later Bishop) and J. R. Chitambar 
(elected Bishop by the Central Conference of 1930). 
Mr. Badley was at that time General Secretary of 
the Epworth League for India, and Mr. Chitambar 
was pastor of the Hindustani Church at Lucknow. 
It was a season of great rejoicing since twenty-one 
years had passed without the visit of a Bishop. 

During these years the Government was pressing 
for a new High School building as the old one had 
been shattered by earthquake; the roof was leaky 

133—26 
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and rotten, there was practically no science equip¬ 
ment and not a single graduate on the staff. The 
best qualified teacher at the time was a trained High 
School graduate. Mr. Hyde appealed in vain to 
the Finance Committee, as no funds were available, 
and in July, 1917 the two upper classes were closed 
and the institution reverted once more to the 
status of a middle school. It was found that for 
the missionary to be tied down to the routine of 
the school meant the neglect of the evangelistic work 
in the district, loss of morale among the workers, 
and stagnation in the Church. 

M. T. Titus was appointed to Pauri for 1917, in 
addition to the Bijnor district. He spent part of 
the summer here and did a fine piece of work in 
organizing nearly all the workers into a tithing 
band, thus at once putting self-support on a higher 
level. Nearly all have remained true to their 
pledge. 

II. H. Weak, on his return from furlough in 1918, 
was appointed to Pauri and arrived with his family 
on the 1st of April. That year he also carried the 
work of the Bijnor district. It was the year when 
the influenza epidemic visited India and nearly ten 
million people perished. In some villages of the 
Bijnor district there were sixty to seventy deaths 
daily. The scourge visited the hills also but in a 
lighter form, and the number who died was rel¬ 
atively small. 

On the 18th of March, 1919, a “Darbar” was 
held at Srinagar to commemorate a century of 
British rule and the victory of the allies in the Great 
War. It was shown that Garhwal contributed 
10,862 soldiers to the cause of the Empire out of 
whom 81 obtained distinctions, including two who 
received the Victoria Cross. These with 1,497 con¬ 
tributed to the man power of the service battallions 
represented 2 per cent of the total population of the 
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district. Our Christian community of 926 contrib¬ 
uted 11 soldiers, 36 for the service battallions, 

8 secretaries for the Army Y. M. C. A., 15 clerks, 

5 volunteers; a total of 75 or more than 8 per cent 
of the community. This is believed to be a record. 
It, was also learned that nearly a hundred persons 
who had formerly been students of our school in 
Pauri had gained distinction in various depart¬ 
ments of service as educators, doctors, lawyers, 
deputy collectors, police superintendents, etc. 

During 1919-1924 India was carried along on the 
great Centenary wave, and under the inspiration of 
this movement Ramni, Nandpryag, Rountella, 
Lansdowne, and Paidol were re-occupied while 
Karnpryag, Rudrapryag, and Penani were added 
to our list of stations. New school houses were 
built at Than, Pipli and Rudrapryag, while the 
buildings at Paidol and Ramin were put in good 
repair and a new home for the preacher was built 
at Nandpryag. A rest-house with school or church 
room was added to our mission house at Srinagar 
in 1923 by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. A new High School building was begun 
in 1920 and finished in 1924 at a cost of about 
Rs. 180,000 towards which Government gave a grant 
of Rs. 94,000. A new Hostel for Christian boys 
was constructed and the old Hostel repaired. The 
servants’ quarters were entirely rebuilt, a new roof 
and an upper verandah added to the Mission 
bungalow at Chopra. The Wandell Training 
School for village workers was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 9,000, the gift of James H. Gill of New York, 
and in 1924 a new bungalow for the Superintendent 
was constructed on one of the new sites given by 
Government, while Mrs. May Wilson Gill erected a 
cottage on the same site at her own expense. 

Mr. H. W. Lindsey arrived in February, 1921 and 
assumed the principalship of the school. He was 
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relieved in 1923 by J. W. Nave who served to the 
end of 1926 as Principal and the last year as Super¬ 
intendent. M. T. Titus held visiting charge from 
Moradabad in 1925, while H. H. Weak went on' 
furlough and on the latter’s return in October, 1926 
he was again appointed to Pauri, where he is now 
serving alone as no missionary could be sent out to 
take Mr. Nave’s place. 

The writer of this sketch is not the person to tell 
the story of the last ten eventful years in detail, and 
space forbids. Summarizing briefly, it is worthy of 
note that the Christian community grew from 800 
to 1,452, that nineteen new buildings to the value of 
Its. 311,000 were added to our property assets, 
while eight more buildings were thoroughly repair¬ 
ed. The Middle School at Chopra was again 
recognized as a High School in 1921, and now has 
nearly 400 students on its rolls, with a staff of 23 
teachers, out of whom five are trained graduates, 
and two untrained, two Intermediate passed, and 
several others also trained, and over half the num¬ 
ber are Christians. The annual grant from 
Government is Rs. 12,600. The Pauri and Gadoli 
congregations have been self-supporting for several 
years. The Garhwal Christians’ Society, which 
was started in 1908, was re-organized on a co¬ 
operative basis in 1920 with a capital of Rs. 5,000 
out of which nearly Rs. 2,000 have been paid up by 
the members. The Mission has valuable properties 
in eighteen different places in the district and 
workers are busy in twenty, teaching and preach¬ 
ing. The total number of workers, excluding the 
High School and Girls ’ Middle School, is 88, but we 
should have at least three times this number to 
occupy the field adequately. The usual famines, and 
epidemics, drouths, and floods have visited the dis¬ 
trict, particularly in the years 1920-1922 when 
scarcity and even famine conditions prevailed. It 
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became so acute in 1920 that twenty-six Christian 
boys had to be sent to Dogodda, 41 miles distant, 
for supplies, as there was no food in the bazar and 
transport was not available. They returned in five 
days and saved the situation. 

The Non-Co-operation movement which grew out 
of the introduction of the Reforms in 1919 was at 
its highest in 1921, and took the form of setting 
fire to the forests all over Kumaon and Garhwal. 
Out of 400,000 acres of forests about 250,000 acres 
were swept by the flames, and the havoc and loss 
caused was terrible. The ignorant villagers dis¬ 
covered too late that they themselves were the 
greatest losers and not the Government. Seventeen 
orphan boys and girls were rescued and placed in 
our schools and every mission worker distributed 
such relief in food, clothing, aiid blankets as were 
placed at our disposal by the authorities. 

Late in September, 1924, a terrible rainstorm 
swept over the district and continued for seventy- 
two hours without a break. Thirty-two inches of 
rain fell in some parts of the district and the havoc 
to fields, roads, and bridges was enormous. For 
three days Pauri was cut off entirely from the 
outside world and the superintendent spent eight 
days following the storm, on the road between 
Dogodda and Pauri working with large gangs of 
men to restore communications. We had visita¬ 
tions of cholera, typhoid fever, and other plagues, 
but it seemed as if God’s protecting hand was 
continually over us and the number of deaths was 
very small. 

There have been many bright spots in the midst 
of all this toil and anxiety, as in 1920 H. J. Sheets 
and J. R. Chitambar came to our district confer¬ 
ence which turned out to be a season of wonderful 
blessing to all present. On June 1st, 1921, P. Mason, 
Ksq., our Deputy Commissioner, laid the corner- 
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stone of the Messmore High School. "What made 
this occasion memorable was the presence of C. L. 
Bare, our Senior Missionary, whose first and only 
visit to Pauri fitted in with this event. E. Stanley 
Jones also brought us some of his stirring messages 
in October, when he spent several days at the dis¬ 
trict conference. Bishop Warne was present at 
our district conference in 1922 and cheered every 
heart. Bishop and Mrs. J. W. Robinson visited 
Pauri in April, 1925, and w r hile here he opened the 
new Thoburn Hostel for Christian boys and the 
Messmore High School building. About a thousand 
people from every part of the district crowded into 
the assembly-room of the school to witness the 
consummation of the greatest building enterprise 
Pauri had ever seen. The Bishop, accompanied 
by T. C. Badley, Educational Secretary, visited 
Pauri again in 1926 and among other visitors that 
year were Dr. O. M. Buck from Madison, Now' 
Jersey, and E. Stanley Jones w r ho conducted a 
series of meetings of unusual interest. In 1922, the 
superintendent accompanied by E. M. Moffatt of 
Lucknow Christian College, C. D. Rockey of the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, with five Garhwali 
preachers, made the journey of 300 miles to Kedar- 
nath and Badrinath during the latter part of May 
and early June. The trip was made in 24 days. 
Nearly a thousand Scriptures were sold along the 
way, innumerable meetings were held as opportu¬ 
nity was given, and many thousands of tracts were 
distributed. No Christian messenger had spoken 
in this part for forty years. 

The Work among Women .—Reference has been 
made to the manner in which work among women 
and girls was begun. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized in 1869 and the 
first missionaries reached India in 1870 and in 
April, 1876 Miss L. E. Blackmar came to Pauri and 
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remained until October. Mrs. Whitby, a local mis¬ 
sionary, assisted Mrs. McMahon and Mrs. Messmore 
from 1883 to 1890. Phoebe Rowe came in 1897 and 
remained for six months as District Evangelist. 
Miss T. J. Kyle arrived in August, 1897 and re¬ 
mained to the end of 1903, thus giving the longest 
continuous service of any of the ladies sent for 
school work. She was followed by Miss May 
Wilson 1904-1907. Miss Lois Buck came in 
January, 1907 and made a very promising begin¬ 
ning, but God called her to higher service in April 
the same year after a brief illness, and she sleeps 
under the pines not far from J. H. Messmore’s 
grave. Miss Kyle returned in 1905 and remained 
till 1911. She was followed for a short time by 
Miss E. M. Ruddick, and Miss Yaegar tilled the 
place from 1913-1915; Miss M. Landrum 1916-1917; 
Miss Ruth Robinson 1917-1918; Miss L. D. Soper 
1919-1921; Miss Ruth Bates 1920; Miss N. M. 
West 1921-1925; Miss E. R. Jacobson 1922-1923; 
Miss O. E. Kennard 1925-1926; Miss R. Warrington 
part of 1926; Miss L. W. Beach 1927-. 

The Mary Ensign Gill School has made steady 
progress until now 116 girls are in training. Fre¬ 
quently the school has passed 100 per cent in the 
Government examinations, and in 1905 two gii’ls 
secured Government scholarships. A new Hostel 
was constructed in 1927 at a cost of Rs. 22,000, and 
many other improvements have been made. In the 
work of district evangelism Mrs. M. W. Gill holds 
an honorable place. Others who have served in 
this capacity are Miss Mary Means, Dr. L. E. 
Huffman, Miss Eva Hardie, and Miss Ruth Cox. It 
will thus be seen that changes have been frequent, 
as very few are able to endure the isolation and 
loneliness of Pauri. A list of the Missionaries who 
have been stationed at Pauri is given at the close. 
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In Conclusion .—To mention the many Garhwali 
workers, both men and women, who have so loyally 
labored with the missionaries during the years 
would require a volume. They have been a faith¬ 
ful and courageous band and very few have fallen 
by the way. A great deal of the success gained is 
due to them, and in the final triumph they will have 
the greater share. Affectionate, trustful, indepen¬ 
dent, ready to smile when the situation is at its 
worst, and to serve as the occasion demands, they 
have proved themselves good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. The struggle against orthodoxy, ignorance, 
superstition, and hoary traditions is not an easy 
one, and victory will come slowly, but it is sure to 
come. The light is breaking on all the hills and 
the darkness is running for shelter. 

It may be of interest to note that thirty-one 
missionary children have lived at Pauri, while eight 
were born here of whom a son of P. T. and 
Mrs. Wilson and a daughter of J. T. and 
Mrs. McMahon died early, and lie buried in the 
cemetery at Chopra. Out of this group two became 
missionaries, namely, W. A. Mansell, the linguist 
and scholar who passed away at Bareilly, March 
4th, 1913, and Mrs. M. W. Gill (Miss May Wilson) 
who is still among us as our greatly beloved 
Evangelist. 

The years 1927 to 1931 have formed a difficult 
period owing to the reaction from the wave of the 
Centenary and the consequent reduction of income 
which made it necessary to reduce the evangelistic 
staff by one half and the Christian boys in the 
Thoburn Hostel to the same extent. Plans for 
advancement had to be given up and a skeleton 
organization has been maintained in the endeavour 
to hold what we had so dearly gained. But the time 
has come when no further cuts in appropriation 
can be met except at great sacrifice to the work as 
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a whole. No new construction work has been 
attempted except at the Girls’ School, Gadoli, 
where a new grain store-room has been built, and 
the old kitchen reconstructed with verandahs on 
both sides and two stories high, so that it is now a 
very good dormitory for the girls and useful as 
class-rooms for the smaller classes. The Parson¬ 
age at Gadoli was also reconstructed in 1930 and 
is now one of the most comfortable buildings of its 
kind in the district. Two of our Christian boys 
passed their B.A. and B.Sc. respectively, in June, 
1931, Mr. Stanley Nathan, and Mr. Eric Chowfin. 
The district superintendent served on the Garhwal 
District Board during the greater part of this 
period. 

The Nationalist movement has now permeated 
.the hills and there is manifest a certain unrest 
among the people. As most of our Christians have 
been drawn from the depressed classes, who were 
practically serfs under the old regime, the higher 
castes have been roused to a degree of opposition 
previously unknown, and active persecution has now 
begun in some villages where the people have the 
idea that when “Gandhi Raj” is established, both 
the missionaries and the Christians will be expelled 
from the coxlntry. The new spirit is also helping 
to show the depressed classes the real attitude of 
their caste neighbors towards them, and this may 
eventually drive them to openly embrace the Chris¬ 
tian faith as no other way is open to them. Wise 
leadership and adequate support are the needs of 
the hour. 

Our visitors to the district conference in 1928 
consisted of Bishop J. W. Robinson, Rev. T. C. 
Badley, and Rev. W. A. Revis. In 1929, two former 
superintendents arrived in the persons of Dr. M. T. 
Titus and Dr. P. S. Hyde, the latter not having 
been to Pauri since he left the district in 1916. 

138—37 
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Rev. S. W. Clemes, Rev. G. B. Thomson, Rev. E. L. 
King, and Dr. L. Huffman were among our visitors 
in 1930, and Miss E. E. Warner of Aligarh and 
Miss C. L. Justin of Delhi spent their vacation in 
Pauri in 1931. 

The Superintendent made another journey to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath in June, 1931, in company 
with Rev. H. A. Hanson of Shahjahanpur and 
Rev. K. David of Srinagar. They covered 322 
miles in 19 days out, and a great deal of work was 
done among the pilgrims along the way. Such trips 
should be taken every year and would be well worth 
while as an evangelistic effort. 

Note. —This brief statement of the work at Pauri. 
written by Dr. Weak in his own modest way, does scant 
credit to his own untiring labours. The district during 
recent years has been one of the most difficult and discour¬ 
aging outposts of Methodism in Southern Asia, and 
l)r. Weak has proved himself to be a courageous soul and 
a great ambassador for Christ. The records of such work 
no brief historical statement such as this book contains 
can duly chronicle. It was a well deserved tribute to 
Dr. Weak’s devoted labours when, in January, 1931, the 
Government awarded him the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
in recognition of his valuable services to the people of 
Garhwal. In this honor done to one of our missionaries, 
the entire Church has shared and rejoiced. 

B. T. B. 

List of missionaries who have been stationed at 
Pauri:— 

Year Board Missionaries 

1866-1867 .. Rev. James M. Thoburn 

1868- 1871 .. Rev. and Mrs. Henry Mansell 

1869- 1872 .. Rev. and Mrs. P. T. Wilson 

1872 .. Dr. S. S. Dease 

1873 .. Rev. and Mrs. Weatherby 

1873-1880 .. Rev. and Mrs. J. II. Gill 

1881-1883 .. Rev. and Mrs. J. T. McMahon 

1884-1885 .. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Messmore 
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Year 


Board Missionaries 

1886-1889 


Rev. and Mrs. J. T. McMahon 

1890-1900 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Gill 

1896-1899 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Ashe 

1901-1911 


Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Messmore 

1912-1916 


Rev. and Mrs. P. S. Hyde, 

1918-1925 


Rev. and Mrs 1 . II. II. Weak 

1921-1922 


Mr. and Mrs. II. W. Lindsey 

1923-1926 


Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Nave 

1927 


Rev. and Mrs. II. II. Weak 

Year 


W. F. M. S. Missionaries 

1876 


Miss L. E. Blackmar 

1884-1890 


Mrs. Whitby, Local Missionary 

1897 


Miss Phoebe Rowe 

1897-1903 


Miss T. J. Kyle 

1904-1907 


Miss May Wilson (Mrs. M. W. Gill) 

1907 


Miss Lois Buck 

1905-1911 


Miss T. J. Kyle 

1912 


Miss E. M. Ruddick 

1908-1910 


Miss May Wilson (Mrs. N. W. Gill) 

1910-1911 


Miss Mary Means 

1912-1914 


Mrs. N. W. Gill 

1915 


Dr. L. E. Huffman 

1913-1915 


Miss Yaeger 

1916-3917 


M. Landrum 

1917-1918 


Miss R. E. Robinson 

1918-1925 


Mrs: M. W. GUI 

1917 


Miss E. Bacon and Miss Hardic 

1927 


Mrs. M. W. Gill 

1919-1921 


Miss L. D. Soper 

1920 


Miss R. Bates 

1921-1925 


Miss N. M. West 

1922-1923 


Miss E. R. Jacobson 

1925-1926 


Miss O. E. Kennard 

1926 


Dr. L. E. Huffman 

1926 


Miss R. Cox and Miss R. Warrington 

1927 


Miss L. W. Beach 







CHAPTER XI 


CAWNPORE 

By Mbs. Caroline (J. H.) Wilkie 

There is room for little more than the mere re¬ 
counting of the more important milestones, when 
a work of so many different aspects extending over 
a full 61 years must be brought within so limited a 
space. 

And the first milestone is 1870, the first feeble 
beginning of our work here, when a few earnest 
Christians among the European residents of this 
city invited our Lucknow missionaries to take 
charge of one service a month in a little chapel 
they had fitted up out of what some say was once 
an old “beer godown.” The Baptist and Presby¬ 
terian missionaries from Allahabad and the 
Wesleyan chaplain from Lucknow held the other 
services, and there seems to have been only one 
chance in four that the work would become Ameri¬ 
can Methodist. Probably William Taylor turned 
the scale with his great vision of what could and 
should be accomplished through the English- 
speaking Churches in this country. At the end of 
that year he held a series of services in this station 
extending over three weeks, and twenty-two were 
genuinely converted. In 1872, our first American 
missionary, the Rev. W. J. Gladwin, was appointed 
to care for this English work, and within the next 
two years the enthusiastic little congregation led 
by Dr. Condon and the Foy brothers and other 
prominent laymen, bought and enlarged the Church, 
and built a large parsonage. Soon the members 
were agitating for the opening of a school for the 
children of the Anglo-Indian community. 
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The second important milestone is 1874 when that 
school was opened by Mr. Henry Jackson, the first 
principal. It was called the “Memorial School’’, 
in memory of the martyrs of the Indian Mutiny of 
3857. One bungalow, then another and another 
were rented during that first year to accommodate 
the children who came in, and by the next year they 
were in a position to start on a building of their 
own. The “commodious dormitory’’ was com¬ 
pleted in 1876 and a residence was purchased for 
the principal the same year. This left the school 
heavily in debt, and it was some years before it was 
able to find its way out. The Oawnpore community 
helped liberally, as when a Mr. Petman in 1877 
gave Rs. 10,000 toward scholarships in the school. 

For three years both boys and girls attended the 
Memorial School, but in 1877 a separate school was 
started for the girls two or three miles up the river. 
For the first year Miss Thoburn was in charge and 
came down from Lucknow for two or three days 
a week. (It will be noted that our Oawnpore work 
is in more than one respect a foster-child of Luck¬ 
now). Then in 1878, Miss Easton came out and 
took over the school, laying deep and broad founda¬ 
tions during the next nine years for its future 
success. Miss Hoy worked with her in 1882, and 
then in 1884 came Miss Harvey who stayed on 
after Miss Easton left in 1887. 

All this time the Hindustani work was a mere 
adjunct of the English, carried on sometimes in 
connection with the English pastorate and some¬ 
times with the Memorial School. Dr. J. W. Waugh 
followed Mr. Jackson in the school in 1877, and 
those in the English pastorate during this time 
were: The Rev. W. J. Gladwin, 1872-4; the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Mansell, 1875-6; the Rev. Samuel 
Knowles, 1877-8; the Rev. J. C. Lawson, 1881; the 
Rev. G. H. McGrew, 1882-3. In Mr. McGrew’s 
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time a military grant was given to the Church, for 
the first time, for caring for the non-conformist 
troops, and the Wesleyan chaplaincy has been filled 
by the pastor since that time. From the very 
beginning, this Church has been practically self- 
supporting, paying an unmarried man’s salary and 
caring for its own repairs and improvements. 

The first step in definitely Indian work was the 
purchase of the present mission property in Civil 
Lines in 1879 and erection of a small “kachcha” 
chapel there of sun-dried brick. This was followed 
the next year by the first appointment of a mission¬ 
ary to Cawnpore for purely Indian work. This 
missionary was Mr. McGrew (1880-1884), who 
wrote most enthusiastically that to him Cawnpore 
seemed riper for evangelistic work than any other 
city he had seen in India. 

A further impetus was given the Hindustani work 
in 1882, when the Rev., Hr. T. S. Johnson was 
appointed here and brought with him 90 boys from 
the Shalijahanporo Orphanage for part-time Indus¬ 
trial and Middle Schools, though during the ten 
years before this there had been several large day- 
schools for boys in the city, with a total attendance 
of about 200. It was in 1886 that this school 
reached the Anglo-Vernacular Middle standard. 

By 1884, it was thought desirable to build a big 
city Church, and this was completed in 1885 and 
dedicated amid the rejoicings of many Hindus and 
Mohammedans as well as the Christians. This was 
the day of city Churches, and they were well filled 
with a mixed congregation of these of all religions, 
for the growing Christian community was not .yet, 
large enough to crowd the others out, as it has 
unfortunately done during these later years. The 
Rev. P. M. Buck was in this Hindustani work in 
1885. In 1886, Dr. Henry Mansell took over both 
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the Hindustani work and tho Industrial School and 
held them through 1889. 

Tho next step forward was in the women’s 
Hindustani work, which up to this time had been 
cared for entirely by the various memsahibs of Ihe 
station. In 1885, Dr. Laura Hyde was appointed 
for medical, and Miss Esther Devine and Miss Mary 
Reed for city and zenana work, and the following 
year the present Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society Bungalow was built. In 1888, Miss E. 
Blackmar carried on a Home for homeless women 
for a few months, and Miss T. J. Kyle had the 
zenana work in the city almost continuously from 
1886 to 1891. The Hudson Memorial Girls’ School 
was started in 1892 by Miss Downie with tho help 
of Mrs. Worthington, who took over charge the 
following year and looked after the school for the 
next thirteen years. She was followed for the next 
two years (1906-7) by Miss Elsie Leach, who was 
also a missionary from the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity. Later missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society who have had charge 
of this school are: Miss Greene (1908-10), 
Miss Kraft (1911), Miss Aaronson (1911), 
Miss Elizabeth Wood (1912 till her death in 
February, 1913), Miss Richmond (1912-1914), 
Miss Cochran (1914-15), Miss Bragg (1916-18), 
Miss Wheat (1916), Miss Moses (1920-21) (1923- 
28), Miss Cox (1922-23), Miss Ludgate (1923-24), 
Miss Hardshaw (1924-27), and Miss Hoge (1928) 
who is still in charge there. The school grew 
rapidly from its first enrolment of 5 to over 40 
during the first year, and continued till it soon out¬ 
grew its accommodations. New hostels were put 
up in 1900 and 1913 and the school hospital in 1914. 
For the past 20 years or so there have been not 
fewer than 100 girls in tho boarding department, 
and in later years nearly 150—all that the buildings 
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can possibly hold. The class work is up to the 
Middle School grade, and is carried on under a 
large and fully trained staff of teachers. During 
these years Miss Aaronson (1913), Miss Bragg 
(1915) and Miss Richmond (1917-22) and 
Mrs. "Wilkie (1919) have also looked after the 
women’s city or district work, which has otherwise 
been largely in the care of the wife of the district 
sixperintendent. 

Meantime the important milestones mark the 
English work at the other end of the city. In 1879, 
when Dr. J. W. Waugh was in charge, there were 
105 boys in the boarding department of the Memo¬ 
rial School, the largest number it ever reached; and 
though the number slowly dropped after that to 
around 55, it was still considered the largest and 
strongest school of its class of our church in India. 
The Rev. F. L. Neeld followed Dr. Waugh in 1880, 
after a few months’ interval, when the Rev. W. 
Bowser held the school, and after Dr. Neeld left in 
1885. Mr. Frank W. Foote took his place with the 
Rev. D. C. Monroe as his helper. The last name 
on this roll is that of the Rev. N. L. Rockcy who 
was principal during 1888-89. Early in 1890, the 
Memorial School was closed in order to strengthen 
the two similar schools of our Church in these 
provinces, “Oak Openings” in Naini Tal and 
“Philander Smith Institute” in Mussoorie. This 
left the Memorial School Building empty, and the 
Girls’ High School, then under Miss Harvey and 
Miss McBurnie, was forthwith moved over into 
it. A second building as large as the first was 
added in 1892 in order to accommodate the children 
properly, and a third was built twenty years later, 
so completing the fine quadrangle as it now stands 
with ample accommodation for at least a hundred 
boarders and a day-school of over 200. These 
numbers have never yet been reached, but there 
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have been as many as 60 boarders and 100 day- 
scholars at one time. The last project was a 
school hospital completed in 1928. The names of 
the lady missionaries in this school following 
Miss Harvey (1884-91) might here be given: 
Miss McBurnie (1889-94), Miss Layton, who came 
to Cawnpore and died within a few months in 1892; 
Miss Lauck (1893-1903), Miss Marks (1894-5), 
Miss Tryon (1896-7), Miss Bobenhonse (1896- 
1900), Miss Pool (1904-1909), Miss Pyne (.1903), 
Miss Crowell (1906-7), Miss A. F. Lawson (1909- 
13), Miss M. Richmond (1910-11), Miss Randall 
(1913), Miss Whiting (1913-14), Miss M. Pease 
(1913-15), Miss Porter (1913-16), Miss Sliroeppel 
(1914-18), Miss Wheat (1917-20), Miss Moses 
(1917-19), Miss Dalrymple (1921-29) and (1931), 
Miss Bragg (1924—28), Miss Whiting (1929-30), and 
Miss Robbins (1931). Many of these dates cover 
the time of furlough when the missionary lias 
returned to the same work. 

The next milestone after the closing of the 
Memorial School is the appointment of the Rev. Pr. 
and Mrs. R. Hoskins to the district work in Cawn¬ 
pore in 1890. They were stationed here practically 
continuously for thirteen years, and during this 
time the Cawnpore district grew into being. Its 
separate existence as a district dates from 1897, 
when the Rev. Dr. S. S. Pease was in charge while 
Pr. Hoskins was on furlough. In 1886, there were 
26 baptisms in Cawnpore, and in 1890, 38. It was 
not until 1892 that the first outer wave of the mass 
movement struck Cawnpore, and that year there was 
an interesting work done among the boatmen of 
Bithur, and 150 of the sweeper caste in the district 
were prepared for baptism. In 1897, there were 
400 baptisms near Kalpi, and already the work had 
extended over five civil districts. Necessarily, 
special emphasis was laid upon training the 

183—28 
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workers, and for this purpose a prolonged summer 
school was held each year. A district training- 
school for village workers was also carried on for 
some years. The Industrial School, too, entered 
upoii a new phase of life under Dr. Hoskins’ 
administration. For a long time the training given 
in the mills had not been altogether satisfactory, as 
there was no assurance that our boys would be 
given employment for the half-time they were 
supposed to do such work. So in 1899, workshops 
were put up on the mission compound and there 
the boys were taught wood and iron work under 
competent teachers. By 1902, there were 50 boys in 
this industrial work, many of them well enough 
prepared to take work on contract. All were 
paid in cash for their work, and they in turn paid 
for their food and clothing and tuition, for it was 
felt that only in this way could a proper spirit of 
independence be fostered. Mention should also be 
made of the valuable literary work done during 
these years by Mrs. Hoskins. Their service in 
Cawnpore was cut short in 1903, when Dr. Hoskins 
died very suddenly from cholera. 

The English Church meanwhile had had the 
following missionaries as pastors: A. J. Maxwell 
(1884-7), G. H. Hopkins (1888-9), J. B. Thomas 
(1890), J. E. Newson (1891-4), W. H. Davies 
(1894), C. G. Conklin (1895-7). In 1897, J. T. 
Robertson came and held the English work through 

1905. After Dr. Hoskins’ death he took over the 
Indian district work as well for two years, with 
II. R. Calkins helping in the Industrial School. In 

1906, Dr. Calkins took over the district work, with 
W. E. Tomlinson in the English Church, who in 
turn followed Dr. Calkins in the district work 
(1910-13), while O. D. Wood had the English Church 
for those years. Mr. W. G. Murphy from England 
had charge of the Industrial School (1911-13); and 
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then moved over into the English work when 
Dr. W. W. Ashe took the district superintendency 
in 1914. 

By 1909, the Christian community in the district 
had advanced to 2,584, and that year there was a 
great revival, particularly among the Christian 
workers and the school children. As a result, all 
the workers, men and women, pledged themselves 
to give a tithe of their salaries for the support of 
Christian work and so Cawnpore took the lead in 
this great movement. In 1929, the Methodist Chris¬ 
tian community in this district was well over 6,500, 
though the Fatehgarh end of the work was given 
over to the American Presbyterian Mission in 1913. 

In the end of 1929, the district, which had since 
1925 included the Allahabad district as well, was 
divided into the Cawnpore and Orai districts, so 
cutting down the number of Christians reported in 
1930 to about 4,400, although there was no actual 
decrease. The Cawnpore district, even as divided, 
still covers more territory than any other district 
of the Lucknow conference. 

For a long time it had been felt that the city 
Church (which served as school-house for the Boys' 
Middle School on week days) was too far from the 
mission compound and the two schools to be a 
satisfactory place of worship any longer. A grant 
of $ 3,500 was given by Bishop Wame from money 
collected in memory of Miss Lizzie Johnson, and 
the local Church with an everyman canvass and 
various sales of work, etc., succeeded in raising the 
$ 1,000 more necessary for the building, with enough 
more for the electric installation and the organ. 
The new Church, put up on the mission premises 
was dedicated in 1914, and named the Lizzie 
Johnson Memorial Church. 

The next important change was the closing of 
the Industrial School in 1918, when it was felt that 
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the conference should concentrate all industrial 
work in Aligarh under a specially trained indus¬ 
trial missionary. The same year the younger 
hoys were sent to the Boys’ Primary School started 
that year in Allahabad by Mrs. Briggs. The 
Middle School was continued in Cawnpore under 
the supervision of either the district superintend¬ 
ent or the pastor of the English Church until the 
great cut in missionary appropriations in 1925, 
compelled the shutting down of so much of our 
work. The school was closed in May, 1925, but 
with the hope that a new and stronger institution 
will rise from its ashes in the community middle 
school now planned for at Unao, 12 miles north of 
the city. 

Little else of outstanding importance remains 
to be noted until 1929 beyond the names of the 
missionaries engaged in the work during this 
period. The pastors of the English Church 
(generally also in charge of the boys’ schools) after 
the time of (). D. Wood, are W. G. Murphy (1914- 
15), J. H. Wilkie (1915-18), (1925-), L. C. Lewis 
(1919-22) and S. R. Smith in 1924. During 1923 the 
Church was supplied by G. W. Briggs for a few 
months and S. Kearsey who came to us from the 
Baptist Church in Allahabad and died during his 
time- of service in Cawnpore. In 1931, J. H. Wilkie 
was appointed district evangelist as well. G. VV. 
Briggs followed Dr.. Ashe as district superintend¬ 
ent (1919-21) with his head-quarters at Allahabad 
during the first two years of this time. He was 
followed by Dr, F. M. Wilson in 1922. who served 
until his furlough in the end of 1928. F. M. Pcrrlll 
was district superintendent during 1929. 

And so we come to the last, and possibly one of 
the most significant of the milestones which mark 
the progress of the work, when in the end of 1929 
our first Indian district superintendent for Cawn- 
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pore, was appointed, M. C. Singh, who, as it 
happens, was once a student in our Cawnpore Boys’ 
Middle School. And in accord with the same policy 
of gradually handing over the work heretofore 
largely done by missionaries to competent Indian 
hands, the city day-schools have since 1928 been 
in the hands of Miss Ivy Childs, and the hostel of 
the Hudson Memorial School since the beginning 
of 1931 in the hands of Miss Jane Peters, both of 
them members of our Lucknow Woman’s Confer¬ 
ence. 

And not only this. The Central Conference of 
our church in Southern Asia was held at Cawnpore 
in the end of 1930 and first days of 1931, and here 
was elected and consecrated our first Indian bishop, 
Bishop Jashwant Rao Chitambar, who, also as it 
happens, had his home in Cawnpore as a boy. And 
so Cawnpore, we feel, takes a special place in the 
next step of the work of our Church in India as it 
advances with national leaders to bring India to 
the feet of Christ. 

Cawnpore was originally part of the Oudh 
district, with the presiding elder usually stationed 
at Lucknow, though Dr. T. S. Johnson from 1882 
to 1885 looked after the district from Cawnpore, as 
did also Dr. H. Mansell in 1875 and Dr. J. W. 
Waugh in 1880. In 1892, the presiding elder was 
Dr. E. W. Parker stationed at Moradabad. This 
district was first included in the India Mission 
Annual Conference which in 1874 became the India 
Annual Conference. When in 1876 the South 
India Conference was organized, Cawnpore was 
included in the vast territory that comprised that 
conference. In 1888, the Bengal Conference was 
organized and the Oudh district with Cawnpore 
went into the new conference. With the formation 
of the Northwest India Conference in 1892, Cawn¬ 
pore was made part of the Allahabad district of 
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that new conference and was for four years admin¬ 
istered by the Rev. Dennis Osborne from Mussoorie, 
400 miles away. As we have already noted, it was 
made the head of an independent district in 1897. 
On the organization of the Lucknow Annual Con¬ 
ference in 1921, Cawnpore was true to its earlier 
allegiance when it entered it, along with the Luck¬ 
now district, as a charter member. 



CHAPTER XII 


BOMBAY 

By the Rev. Frederick Wood 

Methodism in the city of Bombay, true to form, 
was born in a revival. 

When William Taylor, the world-wide evangelist, 
arrived in Bombay from Ceylon in November, 1870, 
he asked a Parsi hotel tout, “Are there any 
Methodists in Bombay?” to which the astonished 
Parsi replied, “Methodist! What is that? I have 
never heard that word before.” And Taylor wrote, 
“There is no Methodist organization within less 
than 800 miles of Bombay.” He went immediately 
to Lucknow for a series of special services, and 
returned to Bombay on November 10, 1871. 

After holding services for a month in various 
parts of the city, mostly for the American Marathi 
and Free Church Marathi Missions, among Indians 
through interpreters, he launched out on his own 
lines independently on December 8. For a week 
or so ho held English meetings in the General 
Assembly Hall, Girgaum, and of the first service he 
wrote that for the first time he called for “seekers” 
in an English service in India—“And none came.” 
Of succeeding meetings he said, “22 hearers, one 
seeker; 150 hearers and 5 seekers; a large congre¬ 
gation and 4 seekers.” 

He then commenced “cottage” meetings, which 
became a great feature of his evangelistic work; in 
these, many people were converted. Before long, 
homes of European and Anglo-Indian converts all 
over the city were thrown open to him. By this 
time, George Bowen, the independent missionary' 
cast his lot in with Taylor: his first ministerial 
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colleague—two men of different build and tempera¬ 
ment, but of kindred spirit. Bowen had arrived in 
Bombay in 1848, as a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, but 
the following year had gone off their salary list, 
and since 1855 had not been connected with any 
Mission. As to knowledge of the Bible and great 
spiritual attainments, with a zeal for God’s king¬ 
dom that counted no sacrifice too great, Bowen was 
an ideal colleague for Taylor, the evangelist, who 
was startling Bombay by his unique methods and 
fervent evangel. 

It soon became a matter of importance what to 
do with the souls the Lord was almost daily giving 
him. The atmosphere of the churches was too 
uncongenial to send them back into it; and he 
decided to organize them into Methodist Classes or 
Bands, and set them to help one another. By 
January 14, 1872, he had organized four Bands in 
private homes in various sections of the city, and 
enrolled therein 71 members. Regular services were 
begun in the Framji Cowasji Hall, Dhobi Talao 
(where the Wellington Cinema now stands), and 
in P. and O. Theatre, Mazagaon Docks. When 
Major Raitt. found the Lord he secured from Govern¬ 
ment permission for Taylor to hold services in the 
Common Jail, then at Umerkharry, of which the 
major was the superintendent, to the great surprise 
and chagrin of the chaplain, whose preserves he 
thought had been poached on. 

The fire spread, and we read of the organization 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh Bands. On January 
28, a new outpost was opened in the sitting room of 
Mrs. Miles’ home—“a spacious room accommoda¬ 
ting over 100”—which became well-known as the 
Falkland Road Hall, the immediate predecessor of 
Grant Road Church. 

Non-Christians were being converted in the 
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meetings, and among them were Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, a.nd Parsis. The Parsi community became 
greatly stirred up on this account, and opposition 
began, first in the daily press, and then in the open- 
air meetings. Abuse and calumny, filth and brick¬ 
bats, were hurled at the evangelist and his 
followers. Rough times were experienced. But 
God raised up friends, some of them in influential 
positions in the official and business world. Tn the 
open-air meetings the English and Vernacular 
languages were used, some of the European con¬ 
verts speaking more than one language, and the 
Indians using their own vernaculars as well as 
English. Women as well as men stood by Taylor 
and Bowen in these open-air meetings, and we 
honour the names of Mrs. Raitt, Mrs. Morris, 
Mrs. Ainsworth, and the Misses Miles. 

As some of his converts began to scatter, there 
being no central band to hold them together, Taylor 
saw the weakness of heterogeneous fellowship bands 
outside proper church organization. The regular 
Churches were not in sympathy with this move¬ 
ment, and did not want these converts with their 
hymn singing, testifying, and praying ways. The 
converts felt the same; and 83 of them signed a 
request asking to be organized into a branch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Taylor decided, 
after a thorough consideration of the situation to 
grant their request and, in the following memorable 
words, he stated his conviction:—“I must in some 
way provide for them. To establish a Church here 
is to found a Mission in a great heathen city. To 
organize a witnessing, aggressive Church of Christ 
in India in organic union with existing Churches 
here, we have found to be entirely impracticable. 
To try to run on purely independent lines outside 
of existing organizations is to fail; or to found a 
new sect—we have too many of them already. The 

133-29 
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Methodist Episcopal Church of America has as pood 
a right to organize in Bombay, or anywhere else, as 
any other branch of the Church of Christ.” “On 
February 14, 1872, having read the rules of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in all the Bands, he 
acceded to their request, and organized the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church in Bombay; and he wrote:— 
“It was from the start distinctly stated and unani¬ 
mously concurred in by all our members that ours 
should be purely a Missionary Church, for the 
conversion of the native nations of India as fast 
and as far as the Lord should lead us—Whether 
Jew or Greek, Parsee or Afghan, Hindu or Ameri¬ 
can, Scythian or English—all our saved ones are 
indeed one body in Christ, and ministers are their 
servants for Christ’s sake.” 

By March 4th, there were nine Bands, in which 
130 converts met weekly; and before the end of the 
next month three more had been organized, making 
12 in all, one being among the English soldiers at 
Colaba with Capt. Winckler as leader. These 
were of all nationalities, but all English-speaking;. 
To these converts Taylor looked for the future 
ministry of this new Church. And from among 
them God did raise up a ministry: James Shaw, 
an Irish army scripture-reader; Manekji Mody, the 
Parsee; W. Curties and G. K. Gilder, of the govern¬ 
ment telegraph department ; Charles Christian, of 
the Bank of Bombay; also such outstanding local 
preachers as James Mon’is, the architect; George 
Miles; William Boyd; George Ainsworth; Sydenham 
Smith, the lawyer; Thomas Glover, a municipal 
official; William Badfork; Trimbak Canaren and 
Krishna Chovi, Malayalam Hindus; William 
Wright, railway official; Samuel Page, police offi¬ 
cer; William Ashdown; Namaji Power and Rava 
Shankar, Marathi Hindus; and Ruttonji Mehta, the 
Parsee. ■ • ' 

There were now seven preaching places in this 
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elongated island city, twenty miles long (but only 
inhabited for seven miles of that length at that time) 
by two miles wide at its broadest part; of which 
places Dean Lane Hall in the Fort, and Falkland 
Road Hall, Byculla, continued in constant use until 
church buildings were erected in those two localities. 

What wonders God had wrought, and wlmt 
triumphs He had won, in a great non-Christian city, 
in less than six months, through His devoted serv¬ 
ant William Taylor! 

On July 16th, 1872, Taylor went to Poona at the 
call of some of his converts, and “commenced 
operations” there. In the same way the spiritual 
conflagration was spread by his converts from 
Bombay to Igatpuri, Bhusawal, and Agra. The 
Parsce convert, Mehta, opened work at Kliandwa 
when business took him there. Brothers Lynn and 
Wilcox, Bombay converts and officers in the army 
of His Highness the Gaikwar Maharaja of Baroda, 
commenced services in that city, and thus Method¬ 
ism was planted in the province of Gujarat. Cap¬ 
tain Winckler was transferred to Secunderabad: the 
Are was burning in his heart and he could not keep 
quiet; in planting Methodism in the twin cities of 
Secunderabad and Hyderabad ho not only estab¬ 
lished two English Churches, but, the work 
spreading to the Indian population, began the great 
work of our Church in the dominions of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

It all seems like a page torn out of apostolic 
history: “And they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the Word”. . . “with 
signs following.” 

The first reinforcements from America arrived 
on November 22, 1872, in the person of W. E. 
Robbins, followed, on December 1st, by D. O. Fox 
and Albert Norton. The ministers received no 
stated salary, but were entertained among the 
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church members. The first pastoral appointments 
for Bombay were made in 1873 as follows: George 
Bowen, James Shaw, W. E. Robbins, and Albert 
Norton. The city was divided into eight pastoral 
districts; and there was a circuit plan in which the 
local preachers took a prominent place. 

The Marathi Church was formally organized as 
a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1874, because of the ever increasing number of 
Marathi converts who did not understand English. 
The missionaries were the pastors, assisted by 
catechists or exhorters and local preachers, until 
1889, seventeen years after its organization, when 
the first Marathi pastor was appointed: Gangadhar 
Bhaskar Kale, a Brahmin convert. 

In 1880, the congregation worshipping in Falk¬ 
land Road Hall purchased a site of land on Grant 
Road, and built the First Church, all by locally 
raised money; and it was used by both English and 
Vernacular congregations. 

A frame church was erected in 1880 by the 
Mazagaon members at Wari Bunder and this con¬ 
tinued in use by them until that body united with 
Taylor Church in 1905. Later a school house and 
boys’ hostel were built; the whole being purchased 
by the Financial Board of the Bombay Annual 
Conference in 1905. 

In the old days Mazagaon figured quite largely in 
Bombay Methodism. Methodism had a good 
following there—mostly of English folk,—many of 
them connected with the British India and P. and O. 
dockyards—the heads of which stood by our Church 
and there was a good congregation meeting its own 
expenses and making a substantial contribution to 
the general woi'k of the city. From March, 1880 
until the end of 1884, the Rev. W. H. Stephens 
served that field. He opened a school soon after 
he landed, and at the end of the year the attendance 
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was 60. Whatever the school the Government gave 
2,200 square yards to build on and a school grant. 
A Church, Parsonage and school building were 
erected on that land. The school continued as an 
English Teaching school—registered and receiving 
a substantial government grant for six years, and 
then became an entirely Vernacular School. Some 
years later the Orphanage, opened in Bombay, was 
moved into that property. Later, the Orphanage 
was moved to Kalyan and then was closed. A few 
years ago the Mazagaon property was sold with 
the permission of the Government for its land value 
for Rs. 150,000, and the proceeds invested in our 
Grant Road property. 

Work was organized among the European seamen 
by Dr. J. Sumner Stone in 1884, and the work was 
carried on in rented buildings in the vicinity of the 
Docks until our Seamen’s Rest was built in 1887. 

The members at Dean Lane Hall, Fort, erected 
a Church on land leased from the Port Trust in 
1888, and named it the Bowen Memorial Church, 
for that Methodist saint, George Bowen. This was 
the same year that Bowen died, after a continuous 
service of forty years in Bombay. Towards this 
project the Board of Foreign Missions made a 
splendid grant of $ 5,000, the only amount ever 
given from the Homeland for English Church 
buildings, and the only amount given by our Board 
for buildings in Bombay until the Centenary. 

In 1889, a work of grace commenced among the 
Gujarati-speaking people, members of the reformed 
Hindu sect, the Kabir Pant, and on one Sunday the 
first four converts were baptized by Homer C. 
Stuntz (later Bishop) the pastor of the Grant 
Road English Church; the loader of this band was 
a “bhagat” or “elder” in the Pant, named Karshan 
Ranchhod, a municipal contractor, who, filled with 
an over-flowing love for the Saviour who had found 
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him, returned to his native village in Gujarat and 
witnessed for Christ with such power and convic¬ 
tion that scores began to seek the Lord, and this 
inaugurated the Gujarat Mass Movement, and led 
our Church to open work in Gujarat. 

Meetings in the Hindustani language were com¬ 
menced among the lascars, or Indian seamen in 
3896, through a lascar seeking Christ at the 
Seamen’s Rest. In a strange way this work spread 
to a colony of leather-workers from North India at 
the northern end of the island; and thus the 
Hindustani Church was begun. 

The English congregation at Grant Road sold 
their building to the Financial Board and erected 
a Church on a piece of land they bought at Clare 
Road, Byculla, a locality to which most of their 
members and adherents had moved, and this they 
named for the founder of Bombay Methodism, the 
Taylor Memorial Church. 

From about 1906 English-speaking Kanarese 
Christians from the South-land were among the 
worshippers at Taylor Memorial Church, and some 
united with that Church; but as the numbers grew 
they formed themselves into a separate congrega¬ 
tion using the Kanarese language, at first in 1917, 
in the Wari Bunder Church, and then from 1921 in 
Taylor Memorial Church. In September, 1922, they 
were formally organized as a branch of the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church. 

The old Grant Road Church was remodelled in 
1923 to meet the changing conditions and the needs 
of the Vernacular Work, including the institutional 
work until then carried on at Wari Bunder; and 
this was named Centenary Church in commemo¬ 
ration of the Centenary of our Board of Foreign 
Missions, which also allotted generous financial aid 
for the Bombay Church Development Scheme, of 
which this remodelling was the first step. This 
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Church is now the home of the Gujarati and 
Hindustani congregations. 

On December 12, 1926, in the presence of a dis¬ 
tinguished company, including Bishops J. W. 
Robinson and Brenton T. Badley, and Dr. R,. E. 
Diffendorfer, Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the Robinson Memorial 
Church and Building on Sankli Street, Byculla, was 
dedicated, and became the church home of the 
Marathi, Kanaresc, and Telugu congregations, and 
the Head-quarters of Bombay Methodism. This 
was the second part of the Bombay Development, 
and was named for the late Bishop J. E. Robinson, 
and for Bishop J. W. Robinson, both of whom gave 
many years of devoted life and service to Methodism 
in the city. 

It will be seen that there had been an apparent 
change of policy, for Indian congregations are now 
worshipping separately from their European 
brethren, as was not the case in the early years. 
But as the work developed, and Indians were con¬ 
verted who knew no English, their needs had to bo 
met; and thus, from time to time Vernacular 
Churches were organized on language lines. But, 
English-speaking Indian brethren and sisters are 
always made welcome to the fellowship of the 
English nhurches. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society com¬ 
menced work in Bombay in 1886 after the arrival 
of Miss Sarah DeLino, their first missionary, 
who was joined two years later by the Misses Mary 
Carroll and Minnie Abrams. Zenana Work was 
carried on, with head-quarters at Tardeo, which 
were moved about ton years later to Mount Road, 
Mazagaon, purchased by the Society. Here a 
Girls’ Boarding School was also established, which 
later, owing to the long continued virulence of 
the plague epidemic, was removed to Talegaon. 
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The Mazagaon section developed into a factory 
quarter, this property was sold, and the present 
Home erected on Club Back Road, Byculla. 
Besides Zenana Work, the missionaries have con¬ 
ducted thriving day-schools in various parts of 
the city, mostly in the Marathi and Gujarati 
languages, and do an important work through 
their Hostel for young women. Not only our 
English-speaking Churches but our vernacular 
Churches in the city have been greatly helped by 
the valuable assistance given by the missionaries 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
their agents. Special mention must be made of 
Mrs. Shantibai David, who, through many years, by 
her life of beautiful devotion and her self-sacrificing 
and efficient labours, has greatly helped our ver¬ 
nacular work in Bombay. 

Note. —The Rev. Frederick Wood carried his excellent 
and most interesting account of our work in Bombay to 
the end of the year 1927. Tn 1928 he went on furlough, 
and subsequently, on account of the financial difficulties 
of our Board of Foreign Missions-, took up a pastorate at 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. Under these circumstances, the 
editor has added the following paragraphs in order to 
bring the account up to date. 

The year 1928 saw an important change in the 
Bombay district. Tn the three years ending with 
.1928, the conference lost four missionaries by 
detention in America by the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and in 1929 the veteran of the conference, 
the Rev. W. IT. Stephens, took a retired relation. 
This reduced the missionary personnel to half its 
strength, and the emergency thus caused led to the 
amalgamation of the Bombay and Poona districts. 
The Rev. A. N. Warner, returning from furlough 
at the beginning of 1929, was appointed superintend¬ 
ent of the combined districts, with residence at 
Bombay. Mr. Warner has followed up and 
supplemented admirably the great work that 
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Mr. Frederick Wood did during the closing years 
of a service that covered nineteen years in Bombay, 
of which fifteen had been given largely to the 
English-speaking work. The coming of Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner to Bombay has, even in the two years 
under review, meant much to Bombay Methodism. 
Plans for the immediate future of the large district 
give promise of important developments. A 
matter of great significance is the organization of 
a Telugu congregation with its own pastor, thus 
extending the work of our Church to a fifth vernac¬ 
ular in the metropolis. The other four vernaculars 
are Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindustani and Kanarese. 
The head-quarters building, ‘ ‘ Robinson Memorial, ’ ’ 
has proved its worth, and is becoming increasingly 
a centre of marked spiritual and social activity in 
connection with the four congregations of our 
Church that have their centre at Byculla. 

The vernacular congregations in Bombay have 
been greatly strengthened by the coming of the 
Rev. Paul G. Soanes to the Kanarese, and the 
Rev. S. E. Judd to the Hindustani Church. The 
Rev. W. Lee Clarke, though in a retired relation to 
the conference, has most acceptably served Bowen 
Memorial Church, following the Rev. Arthur 
Richards, who after six years of marked success 
and popularity as pastor of the Church, went to 
Poona. 

In the work of the W. F. M. S., Miss Florence 
Masters, Miss L. E. Ruppcl, Miss C. Kleiner and 
Miss C. Feline, along with Mrs. Shantabai David, 
have measured up fully to the traditions of faithful 
and efficient service established by the workers of 
this Society. 

Bombay Methodism is ready for very much 
larger things, and only waits for the needed re¬ 
inforcement in personnel and resources. 

B. T. B. 

133-30 
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The Missionaries who have served the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Bombay from its inception 
have been: 

English Churches .—William Taylor 1871-1874; George 
Bowen 1872-1880; W. E. Robbins 1873-1876; Albert 
Norton 1873; D. 0. Fox 1874; J. Blackstock 1876; I. F. 
Row 1877-1880; W. B. Osborne 1878; Hiram Torbet 
1878; D. 0. Fox 1879; 0. Shreves 1880-1881; I. F. Row 
1880 ; W. II. Stephens 1880-1884; S. P. Jacobs 1881; A. 
Gilruth 1882-1884; J. A. Northrup 1882-1885; J. S. Stone 
1884-1887; W. W. Bruere 1885; C. R. Thoburn 1886- 
1887; Ira Richards 1886; W. E. Robbins 1888; II. 0. 
Stuntz 1888-1889; E. F. Frease 1888; J. E. Robinson 
1889-1890; J. II. Schivley 1890; James Baume 1891-1892; 
W. W. Bruere 1891-1892; Frederick Wood 1892-1893; 
11. A. Crane 1893-1896; William Feistkorn 1895; T. it. 
Fisher 1896; I. F. Row 1897-1899; W. H. Stephens 1897- 
1900; Frederick Wood 1897-1900; L. E. Linzell 1900- 
1903; II. R. Calkins 1901-1903; D. 0. Fox 1904; A. W. 
Mell 1905-1907; A. E. Ayers 1905-1906; C. B. Hill 1907- 
1912; Frederick Wood 1908-1910; F. E. N. Shaw 1911; 
A. N. Warner 1912-1915; W. II. Stephens 1913; W. E. 
Bancroft 1914-1915; Harry Ingham 1916-1918; R. N. 
Duthi 1916-1917; Bowen Bruere 1919-1921; Joseph 
Chester 1920-1921; Arthur Richards 1922-1927; LeRoy 
Lightfoot 1922; W. B. Collier 1923; Frederick Wood 
1923-1928. 

Vernacular Work Missionaries .—George Bowen 1872- 
1878; W. E. Robbins 1873-1874; W. W. Bruere 1886- 
1888; A. W. Prautch 1887; W. E. Robbins 1889-1891; 
C. E. Delmater 1889-1890; G. W. Park 1891-1893; W. W. 
Bruere 1892; W. II. Stephens 1893-1902; T. M. Hudson 
1894-1896; Frederick Wood 1897-1909; H. R. Calkins 
1902-1903; II. C. Scholberg 1907-1909; John Lampard 
1910-1911; W. E. Bancroft 1912-1913; W. E. L. Clarke 
1914-1915; Arthur Richards 1916-1917; W. E. Bancroft 
1916-1917; R. N. Duthie 1918-1919; G. W. Park 1918- 
1920; L. E. Linzell 1920; Bowen Bruere 1921; LeRoy 
Lightfoot 1922; A. A. Parker 1922; Arthur Richards 
1922-1925; C. L. Wood 1924; W. B. Collier 1924; 
Frederick Wood 1923-1928; LeRoy Lightfoot 1927-1928. 

Missionaries who lie buried in Bombay. Hiram Torbet, 
George Bowen, Mrs. Mary E. Stephens, Miss Kate Curts, 
Bowen Bruere. 
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POONA AND PUNTAMBA 

By the Rev. W. H. Stephens 

In our effort to record our work in these fields 
we link up the Poona district with what is now 
known as the Puntamba district. These were one 
district, until the development of the field on the 
Puntamba side made it necessary to form two 
districts. 

In contributing to a history where so many sec¬ 
tions must be fitted together, one must be careful 
about overlapping. My contribution does not 
include the Igatpuri section of the Puntamba dis¬ 
trict. The Dliond-Manmad Railway, a chord line 
of the Great Indian Peninsula: Railway running 
duo north, runs through our outside station, one 
hundred and twenty miles north of Dhond. That 
outside station is Kopargaon, and a line extending 
about eighty miles westward from Kopargaon 
would reach Igatpuri. There are about two 
hundred miles of railway running through this 
territory, with many miles of more or less tilled 
fields on both sides of the railway. Even with an 
area extending both sides of the railway twenty- 
five miles from the line, would give us ten thousand 
square miles, and this would mean one million five 
hundred thousand souls, according to the average 
per square mile for this part of India. Of course, 
it is understood that we share this large area with 
some other missions. 

As this is the largest contribution, from the 
purely Marathi field, to this glimpse of our great 
field of Indian Methodism, I might be allowed to 
say something of the material in which we work. 
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Some of the home folks might say, “Well, it is all 
India, and the people must be very much the same 
all over the land.” This is not the fact. This is 
a bit of the planet full of great contrasts—contrasts 
in everything,—climate, customs, people, and in 
everything that differentiates one sort of people 
from others. 

From where I sit and try to write up this history, 
some regiments are passing. A company of (xhur- 
kas are going by, men who average not much over 
five feet tall, followed by a company of Sikhs with 
nearly a six foot average. There are fair men 
from the north, and very dark men from the south, 
and a great variety of complexion and physique; 
and there are other radical differences, the result 
of race and environment. 

The opening sentence in one of the great 
histories of India is about like this:—“Put out of 
your mind the thought that there is any such thing 
as Tndia.” You know what he means: this great 
conglomeration of humanity,—about one-sixth of the 
world’s population,—cannot be put under one label. 

The people among whom I have lived and have 
tried to work for forty-eight years, this great 
Maratha race—nineteen millions of virile hard- 
fighting folk,—a great clan who boast of having 
watered their horses in every stream in India,—who 
sacked Delhi, and to keep whom out, the great ditch 
about Calcutta was dug, known as the Maratha 
Ditch, a people whom the great Moghul Arungzebo, 
grinding all India under his iron heel, could never 
subdue,—any attempt to try to say something of 
Christian effort among a strong, sturdy race of this 
kind may seem tame and weak, compared to fhe 
great success we have had among the more access¬ 
ible classes in India. 

It is not a mere figure of speech, neither is it just 
the opinion of a man whose life has been spent 
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among one of the many races of India,—one who 
has an exaggerated idea of the importance of that 
part of India simply because he knows it better 
than he knows other parts of the land,—it is not 
just the opinion of the man who has lived and 
worked here all these years, but all the old empire- 
builders know that this Maratha land is one of the 
most important of all the great strategic positions of 
India. This is why we are most anxious to make it 
Christian. This is why we are willing to plod on and 
sow the Gospel seed in what may seem hard soil, for 
we know that this great Maratha wedge, flung across 
nearly the centre of India, holds, in a great meas¬ 
ure, the balance power which will determine the. 
history of the new India,—an India which is begin¬ 
ning to feel the impulse of a new national, religious 
and social life. This Maratha land held the balance 
of power when the terrible storm of the great Mutiny 
swept over India. Its waves broke on the Jabalpur- 
Bombay line, and very little of the spray was 
flung south of that line. 

Our great victories in India are among what are 
officially called “The Depressed Classes,” a great 
multitude of about fifty millions—real Indians as 
much as the other classes, with the same customs, 
and worshipping the same gods, same complexion, 
and very much the same sort of dress. Why they 
should be put into a class by themselves is a question 
too complicated to be discussed in a brief paper. 
The depressed classes of the Marathi country are 
not looked upon with contempt by the higher castes, 
as in other parts of India. In the days when the 
Marathas were making great history on the battle 
field, these lower castes had a large share in these 
victories, and had a place on the battle-line such 
as they never had before or since. 

This means that they came up in the social scale, 
and it explains why we have not had the., same 
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success among this people as we have had among 
the lower castes in other parts of India. But as 
1 shall try to show, later on, this hard Marathi soil 
has responded to the Gospel seed and many of the 
finest characters in the Indian Christian Church 
are of the Marathi people. I refer to Pundita 
Ramabai, Sunderbai Powar, the poet N. V. Tilak, 
and many others whose life and leadership have 
had much to do in shaping the character of our 
Indian Church. 

Before taking up the history of our own Method¬ 
ist efforts in this part of the land, I must call 
attention to another phase of that background of 
history which must get some attention in trying to 
explain the difficulties of the soil we are trving 
to till. 

Christian work began in this part of India with 
the advent of the Portuguese, who arrived in 1498. 
The term “Christian work” hardly fits into the 
history of those days, when we read of the massacre 
and sacking of Goa by Albuquerque in 1510 “when 
for three days the citizens were subjected to every 
atrocity”. 

But the coming to Goa of Francis Xavier in 1542 
brought a new vision of what the term “Christian” 
stood for, and whatever we may think of his 
methods and doctrine, he has left us an example of 
most wonderful devotion and self-denial rarely 
equalled by any other Christian missionary. His 
hymn in our Methodist Hymnal gives us a glimpse 
of his soul. 

Then began that wonderful work which has 
dotted the palm groves from Goa to Bassein with 
Christian churches, with a Christian population in 
that area of hundreds of thousands. The Census 
Report shows a Christian population of 232,000 in 
the thousand square miles of which Goa is the 
centre. 
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This is the greatest mass movement India has 
ever seen. If that great movement had been conser¬ 
ved by the Francis Xavier type of missionary, the 
results would have been different from what they 
are today. One is not disposed to disparage Chris¬ 
tian workers with the standard of devotion and 
self-denial manifested by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, but Dr. Mitchell, in his history of 
Christian work in Western India, says that their 
methods and results have put Protestant missions 
in Western India one hundred years behind Prot¬ 
estant missions in other parts of India. 

I am reluctant to say things of this kind, and 
Dr. Mitchell has said them more strongly; but I 
am trying to write up the background which ex¬ 
plains the hardness of Marathi soil. We have been 
criticized for not gathering in Christian converts in 
large numbers as we have done in other parts of 
Iudia. I think that one of the causes of our not 
having a Mass Movement of the magnitude of our 
mass movements in other parts of India, may be 
the fact that we are working in burnt-over terri¬ 
tory,—fields over which a badly regulated flame of 
Christian fervor has spread—a great work begun, 
the results of which were not conserved—a harvest 
much of which was spoiled after it was reaped. 
1 think we are hindered by the results of a badly 
managed mass movement. 

Protestant missions came into the Maratha 
country in 1813, when the group of missionaries 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
America’s oldest Missionary Society, landed at 
Bombay. Others who contribute to this history 
will tell the story of the coming of other missions 
and the beginning of Protestant Christian work in 
Bombay and the adjacent provinces. The Marathi 
centres of the part of the great Marathi field of 
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which I am to say something are Poona, Lanauli, 
Talegaon and Puntamba. 

The great work begun in Bombay by William 
Taylor in 1871, resulting in the formation of a 
Methodist Church in February, 1872, spread to 
Poona and that same year, July 16th, William 
Taylor made his first visit to Poona. His first 
visit' to Poona was a short one, but long 
enough for him to grasp the importance of that 
great Maratha stronghold in his Western India 
campaign. It was ever in his prayer and plans, 
and after he had consolidated his work in Bombay, 
we read in the chapter called “The Siege of 
Poona”—“We commenced operations at 6 p.m. on 
Wednesday the 14th of August, 1872.” He tells 
the wonderful story in his book “Four Years' Cam¬ 
paign in India”. That book ought to be reprinted, 
for it is a mighty inspiration to every Christian 
worker who is trying to build up the Kingdom of 
God in India, or in any other place. 

There was the usual amount of criticism and 
opposition to be expected when the Gospel begins 
to be faithfully preached in a large non-Christian 
or formal Christian community, but the charming 
personality of William Taylor, plus a clear, living, 
sane presentation of his message, very soon dis¬ 
armed all opposition. It could be said of him, as 
it was said of Mr. Moody, “You would no more 
think of criticizing him than you would criticize the 
man who showed you the nearest way to the railway 
station.” He speaks very kindly of the great 
sympathy and real co-operation received from the 
missionaries of Poona, who had been working there 
for many years. 

His first Sunday service in Poona was held in the 
Free Church of Scotland, with an audience of one 
hundred and fifty. The work grew rapidly, and 
mightily stirred the whole community, Christian 
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and non-Christian, the common soldiers and tlieir 
officers. A remarkable feature of Taylor’s work 
was its influence over a class of Europeans whoso 
church-life seemed settled and grounded, much of 
it in a formal manner. But many of these people 
were a fine breed, and when they got a new vision 
of Christian life they became leaders in that won¬ 
derful movement which has done more to affect 
Christian work in India than we can ever know. 
As it was in Bombay, so it was in Poona: much of 
that group who responded to his earnest appeals 
were a highly intelligent and influential class, some 
of them officials in high position. T could say much 
about this feature of his work. I have before me 
a long list of those in Poona who associated them¬ 
selves with this new and soul-stirring movement,— 
leaders in military and official life. And it stirred 
many of the younger Englishmen, some of them in 
the higher grades of the services, men like William 
F. Oldham (now Bishop Oldham), who was con¬ 
verted in Poona. This movement swept many 
such young men into the Kingdom of God. 

I am greatly moved as the memories of those 
days surge over my soul, and I long to see the 
great possibilities in our English churches again 
revived. I could not write too strongly of the im¬ 
portance of conserving our English work. I know 
that the life and character of our vernacular work 
will be greatly influenced by the spiritual life and 
standards of our English work. This Poona 
English church continues and will continue to be a 
mighty influence for good. In November, 1927, we 
laid to rest our beloved brother W. W. Bruere, who 
for the last fourteen years has done splendid serv¬ 
ice as pastor of this Church. The workers are 
promoted and the great work ever moves onward. 

I must say something about our work at Lanauli, 
the largo railway centre, 40 miles north of Poona. 

133—31 
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Work began here about the same time as it did in 
Poona, and it has ever had a strong influence in 
that important station. We have a fine plant,— 
Church, recreation room and parsonage. Lanauli 
was famous in the early days of our work in Western 
India as a great camp-meeting centre. Every year 
at the Easter holidays we held a seven-days’ meet¬ 
ing in that splendid grove of trees near the station, 
where a large gathering came from Bombay, Poona, 
and many from far away stations to spend a week 
in waiting upon God. There were wonderful meet¬ 
ings in that old grove. It attracted a class of 
people who are not commonly found in our churches 
today. Officials—military and civil—men of the 
Major-General MacCausland and Surgeon-General 
Partridge class, and many of high position were 
greatly attracted to those meetings and would come 
rtnd spend days with us. It would be fine if we 
could revive those meetings, and it would be a great 
blessing to all our work in this part of India. 
Those men whom I have mentioned did not come 
from mere curiosity, but came to take part in the 
meetings. One feature of the work in those early 
days in all our stations was the influence we had 
over the higher official classes. That old-time 
fervour greatly appealed to very many who were 
not accustomed to that kind of religious effort. 

The work I have been trying to describe, the 
beginning of our efforts in this part of India, was 
work chiefly among English-speaking people. A 
work of this kind could not be confined to that class, 
neither was it so intended. Always in William 
Taylor’s mind there were the millions of non- 
Christians out beyond this European fringe, and 
he began work among English-speaking classes 
. ever with the thought in mind of making this work 
a base-line from which to work out into the regions 
beyond. 
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In ,his history, of “Four Years' Campaign in 
India” he ever uses the term “a base of supplies”. 
He always thought and planned to raise up a church 
among the Europeans and Domiciled Anglo- 
Indians through which God could move out into the 
masses of non-Christians all about us. We have 
moved out—wonderfully moved out, when we re¬ 
member that Indian Methodism has today on ils 
rolls over half a million of Christians. We re¬ 
member, too, that much of this work, south of the 
Ganges, had its beginning in our English churches. 
The large work in the Puntamba district was born 
in our Poona English church. 

We began work in that field about twenty-five 
years ago, when there were very few Christians in 
it. It was within “the sphere of influence”, to use 
a political expression, of the American Marathi 
Mission, with head-quarters at Ahmednagar, fifty 
miles from Puntamba. That big work in the 
Puntamba district was greatly assisted by Igatpuri, 
another of our English-work centres. Large ex¬ 
cavating operations were being conducted by 
Government near Igatpuri, where thousands of 
people from the Puntamba side were employed. 
Our Igatpuri workers preached the Gospel to them, 
and many were baptized. When they returned to 
their homes, some of our preachers went with them, 
and we began operations in that field. The Ameri¬ 
can missionaries of Ahmednagar welcomed them, 
and in a meeting with them we defined our respect¬ 
ive fields, and have worked harmoniously with them 
ever since. 

The work grew quickly, and we now have in that 
field about fifty groups of Christians—some of 
them large congregations—scattered among the 
villages. We reported last year in that field 1,941 
Christians. Bro. Steadman Aldis, now district 
superintendent of that district, brings to it a large 
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experience and' fine qualities of leadership which 
are making it one of our most fruitful fields in 
Western India. In a brief statement of this kind 
one is embarrassed with a wealth of detail which 
one yearns to put in, but which our limited space 
forbids. 

The work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, those fine comrades in this great campaign, 
deserves a large chapter for themselves, to record 
their share of burdens and victories in this work. 
The Hillman Memorial Orphanage and Boarding 
School at Telegaon, with a hundred girls in its 
hostel, is making a large contribution in solving 
our problems. The medical work being done at 
Puntamba by Mrs. A. M. Wood is one of the most 
successful and significant in that region. And here 
in this great city of Poona, and in our extensive 
efforts in the Puntamba district, that grand old 
Society is taking a large share of our burdens. We 
always appreciated their comradeship in this work, 
but now, in these days of shrunken income, we 
appreciate them more than ever. 

The Anglo-Indian Home and Taylor High 
School for girls here in Poona has a history worth 
more space than we can give it. It has over 
one hundred girls in the hostel, besides a large 
number of day students. The institution ranks as 
one of the best of its class in India, and no institu¬ 
tion meets the Government educational tests better 
than this one. It is another striking illustration 
of the need of conserving our English work, 
as nearly all of its very heavy expenses are 
met by the European and Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity. Last year we reported an expenditure 
of thirty-six thousand rupees, current expenditure, 
nearly all of which was raised in India, 
Within the last few years we have' added 
to our fine plant, buildings costing about forty 
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thousand dollars, every dollar of which Was raised 
in India. 

The remarkably successful work of Mrs. Hutch¬ 
ings in this institution, through many years, 
deserves special mention. Since her recent retire¬ 
ment, Miss A. C. W. Dove has taken charge of the 
work with great efficiency. 

There is one more most important contribution 
to our success in these fields which cannot be omit¬ 
ted from any attempt to give even an outline of the 
history of Christian effort in Western India. I 
refer to that most remarkable woman, Pundita 
Ramabai, and her great work which was begun and 
carried on right here in the centre of the field I 
have been trying to describe; and from here its 
influence has made itself felt from one end of India 
to the other. I must briefly refer to it, but several 
books have been written giving the details and 
history of that great work. It was an undenomi¬ 
national work, but the Methodist life and influence 
in it was recognized, especially after the Sharada 
Sadan, the home for Indian widows, in Poona, was 
moved thirty-five miles south of Poona, and then 
became that famous centre at Mukti (which means 
salvation) of work among women and girls. 
This move was made necessary in order to care 
for the more than two thousand women and girls 
gathered out of the terrible famine of 1898 and 
1900. Our Brother, Rev. W. W. Bruere, was for a 
long while Pastor there, and after taking charge 
of the Poona English Church, spent a portion of 
his time ministering to that large group of Indian 
women; and this ho continued to do until the day 
of his death. 

Pundita Ramabai and Bro. Bruere have both 
gone Home, but fragrant is the memory of them, 
and the inspiration of their lives remains with us. 
It is not too much to say that the name of Pundita 
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Ramabai is better known in India, and especially 
in Western India, than that of any other Christian 
man or woman. She was a splendid product of our 
Marathi land, and we hope that many like her may 
be raised up from this fine Marathi material. 

I must stop, but it is hard work for a soldier, with 
the thrilling memories of a forty-eight years’ 
campaign burning in his soul, to know when to stop 
his speaking or writing of the battle field. Great 
and important as the history of this beginning may 
seem to me, I am sure it is only just a beginning 
of that larger history of the extension of the King¬ 
dom of God, in these districts and in all this great 
land. 

Note. —Since the above was written in 1927, four 
years have elapsed, and some changes have come 
into this part of the field of which I am trying to 
write. I am asked to bring the history up to date, 
and some important changes have occurred which 
should be recorded. About two years ago the very 
happy relation I have enjoyed with the districts for 
over twenty-seven years, as district superintendent, 
came to an end, and the calendar made it plain that 
I had reached the generous limit of service imposed 
by our Board of Foreign Missions upon its 
missionaries. The retired relation will not take 
us out of India, and here we will remain until pro¬ 
moted to higher service. That pious term, 
“Higher Service” always gives me a twinge, for I 
do not think there is any higher service in all the 
universe than the glorious privilege of being a co¬ 
worker with Jesus in helping hring His wayward 
children back home. 

The Poona district is now linked up with the 
Bombay district under the efficient supervision of 
A. N. Warner. He has large plans for the exten¬ 
sion of work in this important field, for in many 
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respects Poona is the most important centre in all 
our Marathi field. The Puntumba end of the field 
has for several years been a separate district, and 
under the care of that experienced missionary, 
Steadman Aldis, the work has been conserved and 
developed. That field has come nearer to what we 
call the “Mass Movement” than any other portion 
of the Marathi country. 

In the Poona part of the field a most important 
event has occurred since I wrote the former outline 
of this history. I refer to the transfer of the 
United Theological College of Western India from 
Ahmednagar to Poona. That institution was moved 
to Poona from Ahmednagar in July, 1930, after 
having been conducted for fifty-two years by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions—(The 
American Marathi Mission). There has been a 
growing feeling in recent years'that all the non- 
Anglican missions of Western India should co¬ 
operate in the important work of training their 
. future ministers and leaders of the Indian Christian 
Church in the Maharashtra. An earnest request 
was-made to the Rev. J. F. Edwards, who is an 
English Wesleyan Methodist missionary lent by the 
British Wesleyan Conference to the American 
Marathi Mission, to accept the post of principal in 
this Theological College. The Theological Board, 
recently reconstructed so as to include other 
missions, decided to move the college to Poona, 
where it is now housed in our missionary property 
at No. 7, Sholapur Road. The College began its 
operations under the new regime in July, 1930 with 
four missions co-operating in its management, viz., 
the American Marathi Mission, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the American Presbyterian 
Missiqn, and the Church of Scotland Mission. The 
attendance is most encouraging, and while we write 
its outlook'is indicated in the Official Report of on© 
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of , the examiners, a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, (Rev. W. E. Wilkie Crown), who has been 
engaged in Marathi work for over thirty-six years, 
and who says,—“The promise that this examina¬ 
tion gives of the institution growing into a high 
grade college must bring hope to many in Western 
India, who have long felt the need of a Theological 
College that would command the respect and confi¬ 
dence of the Indian Church, and the missionary 
bodies associated in this project. The College has 
the very finest teaching staff that Western India can 
provide / 9 One of our men is on that staff. 

We are sometimes questioned as to the outlook 
of our work in Western India, and we can give nd 
better answer than has been given—“As fair as 
the promises of God”. 

Note by the Editor .—This chapter by W. H. Stephens 
has been written under the disadvantage of his own long 
connection with the task, and the leading part he has 
taken in the work of Poona Methodism. With character* 
fetic modesty, he has said nothing of his own share in 
the undertaking; but for Methodists to say “Poona,” is 
to think “Stephens.” His personality, his optimism, his 
good sense and his fervent spirituality have been an 
inspiration to our cause in the Poona and Bombay dis¬ 
tricts for fifty years. He reached India only four years 
after William Taylor had completed his spiritual 
campaigns, and the sturdy faith and heroic service of that 
great evangelist appealed to him, and found in him a 
ready follower. All through these five decades he has 
“maintained the spiritual glow,” and built into the 
churches material that will stand the test of the eternal 
years. As pastor, and for many years as district superin¬ 
tendent, he has taken the leading part in the work of our 
Church in and around Poona. He has taken a “retired 
relation,” but W. H. Stephens cannot be retired, any 
more than the sunshine can be retired. His has been a 
bright and a shining light, and will shine on unto the 
perfect day. 

B. T. B. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DWARAHAT 

By the Rev. G. S. Patrick 

Dwarahat is about midway between the mission 
station of Pauri, Garhwal, on the west and Pithora- 
garh on the east. These two places are seven 
days’ journey apart. Dwarahat is three marches 
from Naini Tal. 

The population of Pali Circuit was 150,000 (1874) 
or about one-fifth of the mountainous district of 
Garhwal and Pithoragarh. It has within its borders 
the most densely populated portion of this hill coun¬ 
try, and the villages being very largely along river 
valleys and in rugged mountain regions, the people 
are comparatively easy of access. 

The mission premises in Dwarahat proper are 
surrounded by numerous villages, there being about 
forty within a radius of four miles. Most of the 
larger villages have their “Dom” section, which is 
quite separate and the houses are usually of a much 
inferior order. These are largely subject to the 
higher castes and so complete is their submission 
that very little ambition or desire to improve their 
condition is shown. Yet this class, where the 
Gospel is presented to them, is found to be the 
most simple-hearted and the most ready to hear 
and to receive the message. 

The work in Dwarahat was commenced by the 
erection of a dispensary and hospital and the 
appointment to the work of Dr. John Barker, an 
Indian Doctor and local preacher early in 1872. The 
people do not seem to have looked upon the ar¬ 
rangement with much favor at first, although it 
provided them with medical attention gratis, for 
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the reason that it came from Christian hands and 
was accompanied with instruction in a religion 
which, in their ignorance, they looked upon as 
opposed to their interest and welfare. Dr. Barker 
only remained here a few months when he was 
transferred elsewhere and his place was filled by 
the appointment of Dr. Harkua Wilson. The latter, 
with the exception of intervals of a few months, 
continued in this field, where he did good medical 
■work and gained an extensive and marked influence 
over the people. 

In 1874, a second helper’s house was built at Masi, 
about 12 miles west of Dwarahat near the Ram- 
ganga river. During this year the services of a 
helper, G. O. Rouser, for this new point was secured 
who continued to do evangelistic work among the 
villages until 1877, when he was taken ill and after 
some months passed away. His place was after¬ 
wards filled by the appointment of Mr. Edwards, 
an exhorter who carried on work from this centre 
until the beginning of 1880. Since that time no 
regular work has been done in this region, for the 
reason that no suitable man for the place has as 
yet been available. 

Mr. Gasper Benshoff, a young man from Garhwal, 
graduated from the seminary in Bareilly, was 
secured for the work in Dwarahat proper, in the 
beginning of the same year. Hp continued during 
the year and was then sent to the newly opened 
field at. Kotdwara at the foot of the Garhwal hills. 
In his place came Charles Shipley, an efficient local 
preacher from the plains. 

In 1874, two primary schools were opened. In 
1881, after the appointment of a missionary to this 
field, the larger “Tahsili school” in Dwarahat 
proper was made over to the Mission. The school- 
house, though inexpensive and small, furnished the 
community a place for worship and the school gave 
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the mission a stronger hold on the community and 
opened the way for a very good Sunday School. In 
1882, a Government grant-in-aid of Rs. 40 per month 
was secured, which enabled the Mission to improve 
the school and staff and to open three new primary 
schools. In the same year the Raja Holkar of 
Indore passed through the neighborhood on his 
return from a Pilgrimage to the shrines in the 
Himalayas, and was so pleased that Sanskrit was 
being taught in the school, that he gave a donation 
of Rs. 500 for the school. With this sum increased 
somewhat by other friends, the Mission built a 
boarding-house for Hindu and Christian boys. 

An effort was made in 1875 to gather girls for 
a school, and by paying a few pice for attendance 
several girls were collected. In 1875, Hr. T. S. 
Johnson, then Presiding Elder of the district, 
recognizing the importance of this field, asked 
for money among the European residents of the 
hills, and began the erection of a small mission- 
house. It was finished by the Rev. C. W. Judd in 
1876, who took charge of the district in the begin¬ 
ning of the year, Hr. Johnson going on furlough 
to America. The original building was finished 
without cost to the missionary society. 

The place was not regularly occupied by a 
missionary until the beginning of 1881, when 
Hr. P. M. Buck, in addition to his work as Presiding 
Elder of the district, was appointed to the Bwara- 
hat circuit, and remained there until late in 1884. In 
that year he began the erection of the school build¬ 
ing which Hr. J. W. Waugh finished in 1885. The 
Mission local dispensary near the Hak Bungalow 
was built in 1884 by Hr. Buck. The Pilgrim route 
through Hwarahat to Kathgodam made the dispen¬ 
sary especially necessary and kept it supplied, dur¬ 
ing the pilgrim season, with patients for three 
years 1884-1887. 
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The result of the work may be indicated as 
follows:—(1) There was a marked and growing 
spirit of friendliness. (2) Six day-schools for boys, 
with 303 on the roll. (3) The beginning of a Chris¬ 
tian “girls’ boarding school” with four girls. 
(4) Steps were being taken for the establishment of 
a boarding house for Christian boys. (5) Three 
Sunday Schools with an attendance of about 125. 
(6) The average attendance at public worship on 
Sundays was about 70. (7) There were numbers 

of inquirers. In 1883, Rev. and Mrs. P. L. Neeld 
and Mrs. Bare came over from Almora and were 
here for the dedication of the chapel. Major 
Carstine, the assistant Commissioner from Almora, 
was also present. 

In the year 1885, Dr. J. W. Waugh was appointed 
Presiding Elder of Kumaon district. On his arriv¬ 
al in Dwarahat he showed a fine new magic lantern 
with pictures in the Mission chapel, where the 
people gathered in to see and hear. 

The Boarding schools for girls and boys, though 
attended by only a few, had been doing good work 
and after the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Waugh and 
Miss Boyd, they greatly improved both in numbers 
and in efficiency. The Inspector of schools and the 
Commissioner of the Province spoke very favour¬ 
ably of them. The Boarding Department for 
Uon-Christian boys was also well attended. In 1886, 
there were 16 Christian girls and 16 Christian boys 
in the boarding schools; 6 adults and 6 children 
were baptized; full members in the church numbered 
19 and probationers 15. 

The return of Dr. H. K. Wilson from Railway 
service (he left the mission service in 1884) to 
Dwarahat at the beginning of 1885 to take up the 
work in the Dispensary and among the villages, 
was a great gain to the Mission and to the com- 
inunity, and his medical work greatly increased. 
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The school itself has greatly improved both in the 
numbers of boys attending, in the grade of studies 
and in the work. The Head-master, S. Mansell, with 
a very full staff of assistant masters, has brought 
the school up to a very fair standard. The Govern¬ 
ment Grant was Rs. 10, the balance of running ex¬ 
penses was met by mission funds. 

In 1887, Dr. Waugh left Dwaralmt and took 
charge of the school in Naini Tal, though he still 
retained charge of the circuit and was Presiding 
Elder. In 1887, Rev. N. L. Rockev, then in charge 
of Bijnor, but sick and needing a change, arrived 
in Dwarahat, and under Dr. Waugh admin¬ 
istered the station. He remained till conference. 
Mrs. Rockey was in charge of the Girls’ School with 
Miss Boyd as assistant. There were 16 Christian 
boys and 22 Christian girls in the boarding 
schools. In August, Dr. P. T. Wilson was sent to 
Pithoragarh to help Dr. Dease, who was preacher- 
in-chargc of Pithoragarh during the cholera epidem¬ 
ic there for which both the doctors received thanks 
from the Government. Rev. N. L. Rockey did the 
necessary medical work in Dwarahat. A piece 
of land in the Bazaar was secured from the 
Government for the erection of a Pilgrim Hospital. 

In 1888, Dr. Waugh as Presiding Elder living in 
Naini Tal was also Preacher-in-charge of Dwarahat. 
Dr. H. K. Wilson was locally in charge. S. Mansell 
was Head-master. Miss Watson lived in the Girls’ 
School in which there were 16 girls. In 1890, 
Rev. J. H. Messmore was Preacher-in-charge and 
Dr. S. S. Dease was in charge of Dwarahat. There 
was a famine followed by cholera. Dr. Dease 
handled grain for the Government and received 
official thanks for his services. He had 24 Chris¬ 
tian boys in school. There was no Girls’ School, as 
the girls had been sent to Naini Tal. There was a 
Christian community of 53. Dr, Dease opened 
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several outstations. He took up the matter of 
building a Pilgrim Hospital in the Bazaar for which 
he secured the money promised to Dr. Rockey in 
3887, and got other subscriptions besides. Under 
his direction the building was erected and is still 
being used. Dr. Dease also opened a medical class 
for women. 

The next to come to Dwarahat was Rev. T. 
Craven. He moved the Christian Boys’ Boarding 
School to Nairn Tal. The next few years show 
but, little development. The Girls’ School was com¬ 
pletely broken up. In Debidhura, 6 miles South- 
West from Naini Tal, several houses including a 
W. F. M. S. bungalow were erected, and for a while 
work there succeeded. When that failed, Naini Tal, 
was freed as a centre for a girls’ school, but it did 
not offer a suitable centre. Then some of the girls 
were sent to Bareilly Girls’ School and elsewhere. 

Rev. J. T. McMahon returned from America at 
close of 1891. He was appointed Presiding Elder 
of Kumaon district (including all of Kumaon, 
Garhwal and the Bhabar) at the conference of 3 892, 
with residence at Pithoragarh, where he remained 
only one year. Dwarahat was then in charge of 
Mr. Shib Datt Sanwal, a local preacher. Dr. J. 
Abraham was sent from Pithoragarh to replace 
Dr. Miller (Dwarahat) who had been sent to 
Pithoragarh when br. H. K. Wilson took charge of 
Pithoragarh. Dr. J. C. Butcher spent his vacation 
in Dwarahat in 1892 and completed the dispensary 
in the Bazaar. He administered the station several 
months. 

In 1893, Mr. McMahon moved to Dwarahat. At 
that time there were 35 Christians. There Mere 
63 in the boys’ school. Mr. S. Mansell was sent 
to Garhwal and Shiv Datt to Pithoragarh. In this 
year, Bishop and Mrs. Thoburn, Miss Isabella 
Thoburn, Dr. Parker and Rev. N. L. Rockey visited 
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the station; special meetings were conducted and 
many were blessed. This year the outstations, 
Masi, Lobha, Ganai and Bagwalipokhar were visit¬ 
ed regularly. District Conference was held at 
Haldwani. 

In 1894, Mr. McMahon returned to Dwarahat. 
This year Gauri Datt secured and occupied' the 
excellent site of “Darain-Dati” near Lobha. The 
land was purchased, the houses built. Mr. McMahon 
did much itinerating, taking a magic lantern and 
also visited many tea-plantations. During the year 
a number of people were baptized.. A large number 
of boys and girls, about 90, were gathered into the 
schools. At the conference of 1895, Mr. McMahon 
returned to Dwarahat as Presiding Elder of 
Kumaon and the Bhabar. Garhwal had been made 
into a separate district under Rev. J. H. Gill. 
Bungedhar and Lohba, although in Garhwal, being 
in easy reach of Dwarahat, were included in the 
Kumaon district. 

In 1896, appointments were the same as for 1895. 
Mr. McMahon made his annual visit to Bhot and 
Pithoragarh in the summer. He returned as far as 
Almora, seeming to be in perfect health, but before 
he could reach home, he was taken ill and was 
nearly exhausted. He kept going by sheer force 
of will about seven days, then went to bed with 
typhoid fever, from which he died shortly after, at 
the age of 53 years. He had given 25 years and 
seven months to Mission Service. At his own re¬ 
quest he was buried without a coffin with his 
co-workers. On his death Bishop Thoburn appoint¬ 
ed Rev. J. H. Mossmore to the Presiding Eldership. 
Mrs. McMahon, assisted by Miss Greene, completed 
the conference year. 

The conference appointed Rev. N. L. Rpckey,. 
with Mrs. Rockey in charge of W. F. M. S. work; 
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Mrs. McMahon returned to America. Rev. S. 
Knowles was appointed Presiding Elder in place 
of Mr. Messmore. The year began with 40 boys 
and 22 girls. In 1897, a few girls were gathered 
in. The year closed with 33 girls. The Boys’ 
Anglo-Vernacular School was in a bad condition, 
with no head-master, and no qualified teachers. 
Changes were made, the staff improved and fees 
were realized. The Mission lost much of the grant- 
in-aid. In this year the outstations were Lobha, 
Masi and Lodh. Ganai, Bagwalipokhar and Upravi 
were added to them. 

Miss M. Connolly came as an assistant in the 
W. F. M. S. work along with Chandrawati (now 
Mrs. Patrick), Hira from Almora and Mrs. Angelo 
from Bareilly. Thus the Girls’ School procured a 
good staff and it has done good work. Mr. Angelo 
was appointed head-master of the Boys’ School and 
Mr. G. S. Patrick was added as an assistant master 
to the staff. Both the schools were improved, and 
Government grant was requested and given two 
years later. Land was purchased and work was 
opened in Kilain, a new outstation. 

In 1901, the district was united to the Bareilly 
district under Dr. F. L. Neeld’s Presiding Elder¬ 
ship. Miss Connolly who had been four years a 
teacher in the Girls’ School retired, owing to ill 
health. There was an effort to take up Bliikiya 
Ki Sain (West of Dwarahat) which is a very valu¬ 
able station. Government gave the Mission the old 
dispensary. 

At the conference held at Moradabad in 1902 
Mr. Hockey was transferred to Sitapur and no 
successor was appointed. The Misses Seymour 
were left in charge of the girls’ and boys’ Hostels, 
and schools and Dr. H. K. Wilson was in charge 
of the station under direction of the Presiding 
Elder, Dr. Neeld. Lobha was transferred to Garh- 
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wal as it is in the Garhwal political Division. A 
cnt of more than 10 per cent crippled the mission 
resources. 

The conference of 1901 reappointed Rev. F. TJ. 
Neeld to both his former districts, Kumaon and 
Bareilly. His head-quarters were in Shahjahanpur. 
From there he used to visit Bareilly district, Naini 
Tal, Dwaraliat, Pitlioragarh and Bhot up to Takla- 
kote. The Misses Seymour were in charge of both 
the Hostels and Schools. The average attendance 
in the Boys’ School was 60. Rs. 20 grant-in-aid 
was secured from the Government. Mr. Angelo, the 
head-master, resigned his post and Mr. G. S. Patrick 
was appointed in his place. The grant-in-aid was 
increased to Rs. 70. The same year the school 
secured a large piece of land on the east side of 
the old dispensary building, for a playground. 

In 1902, the Misses Seymour divided the work of 
the circuit between themselves. The elder sister 
(Miss M. J. Seymour) took the charge of the circuit 
and A.-V. Boys’ School and her sister, the Girls’ 
Hostel and School. Although they divided the work, 
iliey were one in heart, and whatever they did they 
did for the glory of Jesus Christ. Miss M. A. 
Seymour died and was mourned by all who knew 
her. 

Conference returned Dr. Neeld to the Kumaon 
and Bareilly districts. In Dwarahat the burden of 
the whole Mission work had fallen on Miss M. J. 
Seymour. Dr. F. L. Neeld transferred Miss Oram, 
an energetic lady, from Pithoragarh to Dwarahat 
and put her in charge of the Girls’ School. The 
Hostel and A.-V. School was left in the hands of 
Miss M. J. Seymour. Both the ladies did their 
part with excellent results. Miss C. Oram did her 
work so . prudently and systematically that the 
Government gave her school a Government grant. 
Both the boys’ and girls’ schools gained a splendid 
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reputation and the confidence of the Government 
and the public and mission authorities. Dr. Neeld 
visited the place several times in the year. Each 
time he held special meetings and gave advice to 
the responsible persons. 

In 1909, Dr. Neeld was transferred to the Bareilly 
Theological Seminary and Dr. S. S. Dease took 
charge of Dwarahat, but he lived in Naini Tal 
where he was pastor of the English Church. At 
Dr. Dease’s suggestion a W. F. M. S. bungalow was 
built in Dwarahat, at a cost of about Rs. 3,000. He 
also suggested to the faculty of the Bareilly Semi¬ 
nary that they make at Dwarahat, a branch of the 
Theological school for the boys of the hills who 
would be taught in summer. The idea was accept¬ 
ed and a school building costing over Rs. 3,000 was 
built and the Boys’ Hostel was made into a double¬ 
storey building for the theological students. 

In this year Rev. D. S. Hukill, Preacher-in-charge 
of Pithoragarh, died and his place was filled by 
Mr. G. S. Patrick, Mr. C. A. Newton being sent to 
Dwarahat school as head-master in Mr. Patrick’s 
place. During the years 1909-1911 the school 
showed great improvement; it was raised to middle 
school standard and gained Rs. 140 as grant. The 
Government officials were so pleased with the work 
that they gave Rs. 6,000 for the addition of a wing 
on the school building. The public subscribed 
Rs. 500 for the Hindu Boys’ Hostel which was also 
erected. 

Miss C. Oram also made a marked improvement 
in her school, raising it from IV to VI standard, and 
strengthening the staff, thus gaining more grant. 
During this period Dr. F. L. Neeld left India for 
America and Dr. S. S. Dease was transferred to 
the Bareilly Theological Seminary. The Kumaon 
district was joined to the Moradabad district under 
Rev. R. I. Faucett’s administration. He held the 
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first Quarterly Conference at Dwarahat. Owing 
to the old age of Miss Seymour, he lightened her 
burden by giving the Girls’ Hostel work to 
Miss Oram; thus giving her the opportunity to im¬ 
prove the living conditions of the girls. She fixed 
a high standard, and made every effort to reach it. 
Her work proved exceedingly successful. She not 
only looked after her work, but always tried to give 
a helping hand to every worker for the betterment 
of Christian work. In 1912, Miss Seymour was 
transferred to Moradabad and all the Mission work 
was put into the hands of Miss Oram, who super¬ 
vised the work under the direction of the district 
superintendent. The same year Dr. Dease came 
back to Kumaon district as district superintendent 
and preacher-in-charge of Dwarahat. Mr. C. A. 
Newton was transferred to Pithoragarh and 
Mr. G. S. Patrick again appointed as head-master 
of Dwarahat Middle School. At that time the 
average attendance of the school was 130 and the 
grant was Rs. 140. 

The school received another Rs. 6,000 and 
another wing was erected on the South of the main 
building. Rr. 200 grant-in-aid was given and the 
attendance of the school rose to 189. The officials 
and Inspectors were so pleased with the work, dis¬ 
cipline, and management of the school that they 
suggested raising the status of the school up to 
entrance. Dr. C. L. Bare who was preacher-in¬ 
charge at that time, Miss Oram the manager and 
Rev. G. S. Patrick the head-master all tried their 
best to bring this to pass, but unfavourable circum¬ 
stances prevented them from accomplishing this.. 

In the same year the Girls’ School became the 
centre for the middle examinations for girls. 
Miss Oram’s qualified teachers who were educated 
in this school are most industrious and are working 
hard and seem happy under her supervision. The 
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girls seemed happy and they made good progress. 
The Government officers of every rank and grade, 
Inspectors and Inspectresses were all much pleased 
with the work done in this school. Miss Oram not 
only taught book-knowledge, but she trained the 
girls in domestic work, such as net-work, sewing, 
cooking, washing and such things that would be 
useful in their future life. She took a great inter¬ 
est in promoting every branch of boarding school 
and Church work, and always tried her utmost to 
preserve its good name and bring all the children 
to our Redeemer so that Ho might bless those 
young hearts. Her amiableness of disposition, and 
benevolence to her neighbors, gained the confidence 
and goodwill of the public and Christian com¬ 
munity. She has done an admirable work at 
Dwarahat. Her service to the public opened the 
way for preachers and Christian workers to carry 
the Gospel message. She built a small dispensary 
of two rooms just outside the girls’ compound for 
her girls, and was planning to erect a new school 
building and teachers’ quarters. The conference 
of 1921 appointed Dr. Dease as district superintend¬ 
ent of the English work and pastor of the English 
Church of Naini Tal and Rev. J. N. Hollister was 
transferred to Dwarahat in place of Dr. S. S. Dease. 

"With this year many changes were introduced 
The Methodist Church bought the property of the 
Wesleyan Mission in Ranikhet and began work 
there with the school. The London Mission work 
in Almora and in parts of the district was also 
taken over. 

The conference subsequently removed the district 
superintendent’s head-quarters from Dwarahat to 
Almora. Miss Oram got money from the Govern¬ 
ment for a new school building and erected a very 
fne building for her school on the site of the 
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chapel. The hall was dedicated by Bishop J. W. 
Robinson for the purpose of worship. She also 
built teachers’ quarters. These two projects had 
been in her mind for eight years. 

Mr. Hollister, on account of the ill health of his 
son Paul, left India for America in 1925, and 
Rev. L. A. Core was appointed superintendent of 
Kumaon district. After two years, Mr. Moffatt 
was sent to take charge of the work of the Kumaon 
district, with his residence at Almora. He gave a 
vigorous administration to the district during the 
next two years, and in February, 1929, Mr. Hollister 
was again appointed superintendent of the Kumaon 
district. On account of the serious illness of 
Mrs. Hollister, he was not able to return to India 
until October, and Mr. Moffatt continued as super¬ 
intendent from his residence in Sitapur in addition 
to his superintendency of the Hardoi-Sitapur 
district. Dwarahat continues to prosper with the 
help of Miss Oram’s wise and faithful services. 



CHAPTER XV 


MADRAS 

By the Rev. J. J. Kingham, M.A. 

When William Taylor came to India, he under¬ 
stood that he would be very welcome in the city of 
Madras. While he was campaigning in Ceylon, 
between the 6th August, 1870, and the beginning of 
the following November, Madras Wesleyan mission¬ 
aries who were old friends of Taylor’s, although 
exhorted by the Rev. Samuel Hardy of Capetown, 
neglected to respond to his letters, and so instead 
of coming hither, Taylor went to Bombay and 
began his work in the North. He had brought a 
marvellous singer and musician from Tasmania to 
help him in the meetings here, but was obliged to 
send him away for this reason, being out of pocket 
some eighty pounds for the sake of Madras. The 
Wesleyan Mission had even then a very valuable 
educational work in Madras and Bangalore, but 
after sixty years’ work among 15,000 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, their membership of only 86 
English-speaking members showed that there was 
room for such work as Taylor could do in this city. 

Dr. James Condon was a prominent Methodist 
in the new Church in Cawnpore, and his brother 
Dr. F. II. Condon was stationed in Fort St. George, 
Madras. The latter, together with Col. Goddard, 
Dr. Van Someren, and Mr. Bowden, united in re¬ 
questing Taylor to come here to open meetings, and 
on the 4th February, 1874, he arrived in this city 
and stayed with the Condons in the Fort. 

Dr. Miller of the Free Church Mission, the 
famous founder of Madras Christian College, gave 
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Mr. Taylor a hearty welcome and opened the 
Evangelistic Hall for his services. The Union 
Prayer-Meeting Hall in New Town was also opened 
to him, likewise the Baptist Chapel on Yepery High 
Road and, shortly afterward, the Memorial Hall in 
Park Town and the London Mission Chapel in 
Purasawalkum. This they afterwards rented and 
there established regular Sunday services. 

The Madras Missionary Conference had declined 
to invite Mr. Taylor to the city, as a body, but when 
he appeared in their midst the missionaries received 
him “as kindly as they could, some with real 
pleasure and some in meekness, as they would other 
veritable visitations.” They listened to his account 
of the wonderful way in which God had used him 
in Bombay and Calcutta, and that evening he spent 
with them was the first introduction many of those 
good servants of God had ever had to aggressive 
Episcopal Methodism. 

As the campaign in Madras was widespread, it 
was necessary to organize Fellowship Bands all 
over the city. In addition to special services six 
days per week in different parts of Madras, 
Mr. Taylor personally led these eight Bands for 
five or six months, until leaders were developed for 
them, after which it was unanimously decided to 
organize a Methodist Episcopal Church. In May, 
1874, George Bowen visited the work, Mrs. George 
Miles came down from the North, and Mrs. Raitt, 
the widow of Major Raitt, at her own expense, gave 
six months of valuable service. 

Perambur, the Railway centre, was the scene of 
a revival. Salem, 207 miles south of Madras, was 
kindled from Perambur. Pallavaram, St. Thomas’ 
Mount, Jalarpet, and Arkonam were all stirred up, 
and those who desired to unite were received as 
members. Pandals were built in the Esplanade 
and in Pudupet for public services and when not 
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thus in use, were utilized for schools, the new con¬ 
verts teaching by turns, in English and the vernac¬ 
ular. Numbers of Army officers were among the 
leaders in the work and contributed generously 
toward it of their time and money. Mr. C. «T. 
Haudin at the Mount received Christ, studied for 
the Ministry and was afterwards ordained. 
Mrs. P. B. Gordon of Madras, a lawyer, versed in 
Tamil and Telugu, became a great servant of God, 
preaching in four vernaculars and writing tracts in 
two. 

On the 26th December, 1874, the Rev. C. P. Hard 
arrived in Madras, the first superintendent of 
Madras Circuit, and found a Church consisting of 
350 members and probationers, including Salem, 
Jalarpet, Arkonam, the Mount and Pallavaram. A 
year later 18 fellowship bands and 17 meetings for 
prayer and exhortation met weekly, besides the 7 
Sunday Services and three week-night services, 
with four Sunday Schools, totalling nearly 50 
meetings a week. On the first day that subscrip¬ 
tions were opened, Rs. 2,000 were offered for the 
new church in Vepery. Madras was very much 
awake. 

In the services at Memorial Hall Mr. Benjamin 
Peters was converted, to become afterward a 
Minister and a conference member in 1876. 
Mr. B. W. Kramer was also converted and later 
ordained as a Local Preacher. The work thus far 
had been entirely self-supporting, as Taylor receiv¬ 
ed no salary, but paid expenses by the sale of his 
books. 

Among the converts of William Taylor was 
Miss Grace Stephens, who afterward joined our 
English Church with her brothers and sisters who 
remained members until the time of their death. 
All have now passed over the River, but she remains 
doing deaconess work in Bangalore and strengthen- 
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ing the Church there. In 1886, when Dr. Rudisill 
was Presiding Elder of Madras District, feeling 
the need of opening work for the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, he and Mrs. Rudisill 
represented the need of the work to the ladies in 
America and when they had secured their appro¬ 
priation for the purpose, after much prayer, select¬ 
ed Miss Stephens to carry it on. In the beginning 
of 1886, began what became eventually one of the 
outstanding pieces of Zenana work in our India 
field. I quote certain portions of her story: 

“It was indeed a day of small things. I had nevei* 
been into a zenana before. I did not know the 
native parts of the city. Although born in India, 

I knew little or nothing of the Tamil language so 
as to speak to the people. But with a Bible, a 
tin-box containing some patterns of needle-work, 
in a perambulator (no rickshaws in those days), 
and with a goglet of water to keep me from 
succumbing to the great heat, I roamed about 
in six different districts from morning till even¬ 
ing, trying to get an entrance into the Indian 
homes. 

“I had some very trying experiences in those days 
and many a tear was shed and many a silent 
prayer was offered. The hearts of the people 
were like ‘gates of brass and bars of iron/ But 
it was God’s will and in His strength I pressed on. 
At last after some time I secured three pupils, one 
to learn English, one to learn Tamil! I took 
lessons from a munshi and, learning several 
sentences a day, I taught this lady. 

“After some very trying experiences and hard re¬ 
buffs and insulting words from the people, my job 
was great when I secured seventeen pupils in their 
own homes. From that time to the present, 
zenana work has gone on without any bounds or 
limits. Crooked places were made straight and 
rough places smooth. Caft I ever tell what it 
is now? Hundreds of families were made happy, 
hundreds have learned to read the Bible for 
themselves. Can I forget the many women who 

133—34 
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were beaten by their mothers-in-law because they 
dared to take the Scripture lesson from us? Can 
I forget the many who hid their Bible portions in 
their saris and would read them stealthily at night 
so that the Scriptures should not be taken from 
them and burned? Many women rejected the 
Gospel. But there were many women who were 
secret believers. Several confessed Christ in their 
own homes. Others left all and came to us and 
w r ere baptized, enduring persecution and trial. Two 
of those women were snatched away from us. One 
of them when she was cruelly carried away by the 
mob, called out, “I will be true to Jesus.” God 
knows where she is now. I was told the least they 
would do to her was to cut off her toes because 
she ran away to become a Christian. 

“We had taught many widows and child-widows in 
the desolation of their homes. I do not forget 
the little one who was the pride and pet of her 
father and wore silks and jewels. She w T as often 
in his arms. But after she became a widow, soon 
after her marriage, her shadow was not to cross 
his threshold. Oh, that dark room in which the 
little girl was made to live! She was served one 
plain meal a day without salt. Vermin were 
allowed to fill her head so that it might be easier 
for her to part with her hair when the time came 
and her head had to be shaved like all Brahmin 
widows. I was specially favoured by the father 
and household in being allowed to see her, but I 
was closely watched and in whispers I would tell 
her of the love of Christ and in that love this 
broken-hearted girl trusted. 

“Now that I am writing about them I remember them 
all so well. Often zenana work was wiping the 
tears from their eyes and comforting them in their 
sorrows. The work was specially among the 
highest classes.” 

In 1879, Miss Sally Winslow, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Harry Stephens, had opened a school 
for Anglo-Indian girls in connection with the 
. Methodist work in this city, and in 1886, Mrs. Mary 
Rudisill took charge of the Woman’s work. In 
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August, 1887, the Orphanage School was opened, 
Miss Stephens taking in little orphan girls until, 
as the work progressed the interest of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at home increased. 
Miss Mary Hughes was sent out by the New York 
Branch in 1887 to Madras, where she began work 
in 1889. She did much for the formation of the 
orphanage, and three years later married the 
Rev. D. 0. Ernsberger. Miss Grace Stephens was 
then appointed as Superintendent of the Woman’s 
work in Madras, and had complete charge of the 
Zenana work, Orphanage and Day-schools and 
evangelistic work of the Woman’s Foreign Mission¬ 
ary Society for a number of years. She was ably 
assisted by a fine group of Anglo-Indian young 
ladies, all of whom were converted in our English 
Church, the Misses Doyle, I)’Jordan, Brown, 
Betreen, and Miss Young. Mrs. Jones, a sister of 
Miss Stephens, worked here for a number of years, 
and after her marriage with Mr. J. M. Lewis, a 
devoted member of this Church, her interest in the 
work of the Kingdom was increased by that which 
he also showed until the day of his death which 
occurred in our English Church on a Sabbath Day 
at the time of the evening service. Mr. Hugh 
Stephens, until the time of his leaving Madras Cor 
Bangalore, was an active and useful member of the 
Church in Madras, and another brother, Harry 
Stephens, after years of service in the Sunday 
School here, returned from America to Bangalore, 
was ordained and served as pastor of Richmond 
Town Church. The work of Miss Stephens has in¬ 
creased in importance and efficiency with the years, 
and since her retirement in 1919, she continues to 
bear fruit in old age, while all departments of the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in Madras continue to grow. 
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• From the beginning, the converts of William 
Taylor felt a profound interest in the salvation of 
the non-Christian world around them, a manifest 
proof of the reality of their conversion. Preaching 
in Tamil and Telugu began very shortly after 
Taylor’s arrival, and the work of evangelism was 
accompanied by education. Day and Sunday 
Schools sprang up all over the city and out in tlio 
villages. Indian converts conducted services for 
the servants of the European and Anglo-Indian 
converts and, together with those converts, preached 
on the street and in the pandals. One of the 
favourite preaching places was at the “Fountain” 
opposite Doveton College, near the Vepery Church. 

Dr. Abraham W. Rudisill arrived in India on the 
22nd December, 1884, and in 1885 started the 
Methodist Publishing House of Madras by install¬ 
ing a boys’ press in the cottage adjacent to the 
Vepery Parsonage, in a room 8 feet by 10 in size. 
It printed a sheet 4X6 inches and was worked by 
hand. C. K. Jacob, an early convert, was his 
assistant, and afterwards learned photo-engraving 
from him and worked in the Press until his retire¬ 
ment a few years since. Dr. Rudisill had tireless 
energy and prophetic vision, and with these re¬ 
sources and the faith and sympathy and generosity 
of friends in America and England, the Publishing 
House was developed to its present magnificent 
standards of efficiency and service, printing in 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and English, 
a vast variety of excellent Christian literature, 
including the Scriptures published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Dr. Rudisill was groat 
also as a preacher, whose eloquence and depth of 
insight into human need, as well as his evangelical 
messages, stirred the hearts of multitudes. 

• The Boys’ School founded by Dr. Rudisill has 
grown, although not so rapidly in numbers and iii 
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equipment as the Girls’ School, through lack of 
funds, but fully as well in point of results, and is 
now manned with an excellent staff of teachers and 
housed on its own property at “Baraca,” Kilpauk,. 
Madras. (This was in 1928). 

In 1889-1890, and again in 1906 while agent of the 
Tress and while living a year at Royapuram, the 
Rev. J. H. Garden opened Telugu work in Pudupet 
and Royapuram on the northern side of Madras, 
and it has developed until now we have two very 
respectable Telugu Churches which serve as 
schools through the week, while there are Christians 
in several Telugu sections of the city. It was in 
connection with' his Ministry for these Christians 
in a cholera epidemic, that Bro. W. F. G. Curtiss 
laid down his life here on August 19, 1897. 

For a number of years there were pastors in 
English work both in Blacktown, now called George¬ 
town, and Vepery, Madras. Later the congregation 
at Georgetown dwindled as people were pensioned 
and retired, leaving Madras for Bangalore and other 
places. The Rev. Albert H. Baker was there from 
1884 to 1886, and returned to Madras again as 
District Superintendent from 1909 to 1912. He was 
a man of strong Christian personality and a great 
heart of love for everybody. My own relations 
with him and his family were most delightful and 
of great spiritual benefit to me. I lived in his home 
for two years, in Vepery, and from him I learned 
many interesting and amusing, as well as inspiring, 
stories of the early days. 

One morning when he lived in Thambu Chetty 
Street, Georgetown, Bro. Baker heard a consider¬ 
able noise on the street below his window and 
looking out saw two badmashes trying to damage 
the skull of a drunken British sailor with bricks. 
He made a rush downstairs, out into the street, 
and hit one man oft the jaw and the other under 
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the ear, thus placing both out of action. An Anglo- 
Indian neighbour who had little use for Methodists 
and especially for their ministers, appeared at this 
time, and said, “I am surprised, Mr. Baker, that a 
man of your cloth should do such a thing!” “Well,” 
said Mr. Baker, “then why didn’t you do it?” 
Bro. Baker always proved a real neighbour to those 
in distress and to those who fell among thieves. 

Bishop J. E. Robinson, as well as Bro. Baker, 
used to relate charming stories, of C. P. Hard. His 
adventures at Buckingham Palace, at Madam 
Tussaud’s Wax Works, and in the Suez Canal, in 
the presence of Lord Bulwer Lytton, at Ootacamund, 
and all over Vepery, Otary, and Perambur, would 
cover a number of pages, but prove delightful read¬ 
ing. Certain other ministers in Madras had made 
invidious remarks about Hard, so from his pulpit 
he preached on the text, “Are they Israelites? so 
am I. Are they seed of Abraham? so am I. Are 
they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more; in labours more abundant.” 2 Cor. 11: 22. 
I understand that his sermon established his claim. 
Mr. Hard married the daughter of Dr. Van 
Someren of Madras. His son, Will Hard, is a 
journalist of international reputation. 

It was in Bro. Baker’s time that our work was 
opened in Tuticorin, Bishop J. E. Robinson, A. TT. 
Baker, K. R. G-opalali, and I going thither together. 
This work has since grown until now there are about 
4,000 Methodists and Rs. 58,631 worth of property 
in that field. (This refers to the year 1928). 

Of those who later have ministered in Madras, 
the Rev. A. E. Ogg should be mentioned. He was 
a practical printer and in his time the Publishing 
House was brought to a condition of efficiency and 
success which it had not previously attained. 
He loved to preach, too, and although his pulpit 
manner was somewhat unusual, he attracted num* 
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bers of people and was instrumental in the 
salvation of several. Bro. R. C. Grose with bis 
sermons, his delightful stories, his remarkable and 
graphic illustrations, and his spiritual experience, 
was able to fill the English Church to capacity, 
while the aisles were filled with extra seats and 
there was standing-room only, in the verandah. 
After the time of Dr. W. H. L. Batstone, Rev. C. W. 
Ross D’Souza was a very efficient and acceptable 
minister. His thoughtful and eloquent sermons, 
his faithful ministry, his interest in the education 
of the Anglo-Indian community, continued the good 
work, and after him Bro. Roge, a faithful preacher 
of the Word, fearless and loving in his warnings 
and exhortations, continued as pastor until the 
time of his retirement when ho was followed by 
Rev. W. G. Gray. 

Dr. W. L. King who has just retired after nearly 
forty years’ service, gave the District, the Publish¬ 
ing House, and the English Church, good and 
faithful service. It was in his time that the fine 
Tamil Church was built on Ritherdon Road, where 
today we have congregations varying in number 
from 300 to 600, and on special occasions as many 
as 800 present. It was in his time, also, that wo 
acquired the fine property in Nungumbaukam and 
the large place in Kilpauk where our Boys’ School 
(“Baraca”) is situated. His faithfulness to duty, 
even in times of ill health and suffering, is an 
example to be followed by the younger generation 
of missionaries. It is a pleasure to record that 
since his return to America he has found complete 
recovery. 

Rev. J. B. Buttrick, now district superintendent, 
(1928) has given whole-hearted and loving devotion 
to the work of the District, the English Church, and 
the Publishing House. Mrs. Buttrick’s intense 
interest in the work of the Church is equally worthy 
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of note: Their association with Madras has been of 
great spiritual value to all those with whom they 
have come in contact, and his consecrated business 
ability has proved its usefulness continually. 

Madras has entertained South India Conference, 
on ten different occasions, in ’78, ’87, ’93, ’96, ’99, 
’07, ’32, ’16, ’23, and ’27. The presiding Bishops 
were Thos. Bowman, W. X. Ninde, J. M. Thoburn 
(three times), F. W. Warne (three times), J. E. 
Robinson, and H. Lester Smith. Central Confer¬ 
ence was held here in 1904. 

From the time when William Taylor came here 
until now, the property belonging to the Church 
has increased and today (1928), including that of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, is valued 
at over four lakhs of Rupees. Cod is exceedingly 
gracious and has blessed the present generation 
beyond all the blessings of their predecessors. 

I append a list of those who have ministered here, 
as missionaries and ministers and assistants and 
preachers, ordained and unordained. 

Note. —The Rev. J. J. Kingham who wrote this chapter 
on the work in Madras, left on furlough early in 1928, 
having brought the story down to the latter part of 1927. 
The following paragraphs are added by the editor. 


The service of the Rev. James J. Kingham in and 
for Madras extended from 1905 to 3928, a lonfebt 
period than that given by any other missionary of 
our Church. His zeal as an evangelist, his deep 
love of the people, and his mastery of the difficult 
Tamil language, made him one of our notable 
missionaries in India. His knowledge of the people 
and the language made it possible for him to serve 
even as pastor of the Tamil congregation in our 
Church on Ritherdon Road, the largest vernacular 
congregation in any Protestant Church of the city. 
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He, along with Dr. W. L. King, secured the 
property at Kilpauk for the Boys’ School, and was 
the moving spirit in the erection of the mission 
bungalow on our new Nungumbaukam property. 
He rejoiced in many victories for the Cross in and 
around Madras, and was the leader of the great 
movement in the Tuticorin field. After his recent 
furlough, Mr. Kingham, at the request of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, went to Malaya to take up 
work among the Tamil people of that field. This 
was at great personal sacrifice to himself, and to 
the deep loss of the India mission field. In behalf 
of India, it should be said that the Resident Bishop 
did all that was possible to hold Mr. and Mrs. King- 
ham for the unfinished task in India. 

On the departure of Mr. Kingham on furlough 
in 1928, the Eev. Walter G. Gray, who for some 
years had served most efficiently in the Tuticorin 
field and elsewhere, was appointed district super¬ 
intendent of Madras, as well as pastor of the Vepery 
Church and, during 1930, Manager of the Boys’ 
School, also. This heavy burden he carried very 
successfully for two years, and at the end of 1930 
went on furlough. The year previous, Mr. Dibble 
had left on furlough. As Mr. Kingham was to go 
to Malaya, and no missionary of our Tamil field 
remained, steps were necessary, and urged by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, to close up everything 
of the Tamil work, except the portions that were 
wholly self-supporting. Our Church withdrew from 
the Tuticorin field, handing over the field and the 
congregations to the American Madura Mission, 
with the thought that ultimately it would become a 
part of the South India United Church. The village 
work, both educational and evangelistic around. 
Madras was given up, and plans made to close the 
Boys’ School at Kilpauk, whose missionary Princi¬ 
pal, the Bev, Paul G. Dibble had been detained by 
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the Board of Foreign Missions in America. Several 
pieces of property are on the market, and Method¬ 
ism in the Tamil field is now represented, as far as 
work among men is concerned, only by the English- 
speaking Church at Vepery, the Tamil congregation 
on Ritherdon Road, and the Methodist Publishing 
House. Fortunately, the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has continued to flour¬ 
ish, and has been a great encouragement to Tamilian 
Methodism. The departure of Dr. Margaret D. 
Lewis and Miss Comstock on furlough in 1929, and 
the death of Miss K. E. Toll in 1930, have boon 
serious blows to that work but with the recent re¬ 
turn of Miss Comstock, and possibly others who are 
on furlough, the work of the Woman’s Society in 
that great city can be supplied with missionaries. 
During 1931 Miss Ericson has been ill, and 
Miss Alta Griffin of Kolar has given great help. 
Dr. Margaret D. Lewis has, returned to India, as 
these lines are being written, and has gone back to 
Kolar to help in that great medical work. 

The Methodist Publishing House under the able 
management of the Rev. H. F. Hilmer has had re¬ 
markable success for the period of unusual diffi¬ 
culty through which it has had to pass during the 
last four years. The success of the Press is un¬ 
questioned, but the heavy debt that has accumulated 
through the years creates a problem that has not 
yet been solved. If anyone of our number on this 
field can save the situation, Mr. Hilmer is the man. 
Just as these lines had been written and were on 
the point of being sent to the Press at Madras, the 
sad word came from Madras that Mr. Hilmer had 
passed away on August 12th. This is a blow to the 
South India Conference, to the Methodist Publish¬ 
ing House at Madras and, indeed, to our Church 
throughout India. The future of the Press is thus 
rendered most uncertain, but while the Church 
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mourns the loss of so strong a worker and so faith¬ 
ful a servant of Christ, there is a pride and joy in 
his radiant life and service that nothing can ever 
destroy. For the present, Mr. Charles F. Lipp, 
superintendent of the Gulbarga-Madras district, 
has stepped into the breach at Madras, and assumed 
the responsibility of caring for the work at the 
Publishing House. The plan is to secure Mr. E. M. 
Moffatt as temporary Agent of that Press, and look 
for someone to take charge permanently. The past 
encourages us, the present is a time of peculiar 
testing, the future is with the Church and God. 

B. T. B. 


Madras Methodist Episcopal Ministry 

Conference Members and Missionaries 


William Taylor 



1874 

C. P. Hard 



1874 

Benjamin Peters 



1876 

T. H. Oakes 



1877 

James Shaw 



1878 

F. G. Davies 



1880 

A. W. Rudisill 



1884 

A. H. Baker 



1884 

W. F. G. Curtiss .. 



1888 

Geo. W. Isham 



1888 

J. II. Garden 



1890 

J. F. How 



1890 

W. L. King 



1890 

J. N. West 



1892 

J. B. Buttrick 



1899 

K. E. Anderson 



1899 

Matthew Tindale 



1899 

George Gilder 



1899 

Fawcett Shaw 



1901 

II. M. S. Reade .. 



1902 

J. B. Thornton 



1904 

J. J. Kingham 



1905 

R. 0. Grose 



1905 

A. E. Ogg 

• • 


1907 

W. IT. L. Batstonc 

• % 


1911 
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C. W. Boss deSouza 


1913 

C. N. Bateman 


1913 

W. G. Gray 


1920 

P. G. Dibble 

.. 

1926 

Job Gnanasihamani 


1919 

Edward Isaac 


1907 

K. R. Gopalah 


1892 

G. Gershom 


1916 

S. Kanagarayan 


1918 

R. D. Immanuel 


1922 

H. F. Hilmer 


1928-1931 


( deceased, August 12th, 1931) 

Local Preachers 


C. J. Haudin 


1874 

A. 0. Kramer 


1874 

0. Simpson 



W,. B. Cuminne 



R. Jesudasan 



G. S. Roge 


1888 

Edward Lynn 


1907 

II. D. Cant 



T. II. C. King 


1917 

F. AV. S. Cuffley . . 


1894 

II. M. Clay 


1912 

J. II. Clay 


1918 

E. S. Foneeca 


1923 

M. D. Daniel 


1912 

W. Raju Naidu 



S. C. Matthew 


1908 

R. D. Devadas 


]924 

K. Joseph 


1923 

M. Sudarsanam 



0. Moses 



0. C. Warmington 



T. M. Kurian 


1925 

S. Pothan 



C. Sathianathan 



A. Samuel 


1924 

Rathnamarree 


1929 

Theresa David 



Aubarnam Tssac 


1928 

Abbae Mills 


1929 

A. D. Not ley 


1925 

Q. V. Ro^e 

.. 

1927 
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W. F. M. S. Missionaries and Assistants 

Miss Sally Winslow .. .. 1879 

Miss Grace Stephens .. .. 1886 

Miss Mary Hughes .. .. 1888 

Mrs. Jones .. .. .. 1887 

Miss Grace Woods .. .. 1909 

Miss K. E. Toll .. .. .. 1911 

Miss Helen Davis .. .. .. 1923 

Miss J. E. Comstock . . . . 1923 

Miss S. E. McCann .. .. 1925 

Miss Alta Griffin .. .. .. 1931 

Miss F. B. Young .. .. .. 1895 

Miss E. D’Jordan .. .. .. 18S9 

Miss Nesta Doyle .. .. 1900 

Miss Alice Between . . . . 1904- 

Miss Clair Betreen .. .. 1905 

Miss Alice Brown .. . . .. 1902 

Miss Lydia Lewis .. .. .. 1936 

Miss Linda Lewis . . .. . . 1916 

Miss Mercy Staggs . . . . 1915 

Miss Eva Byrne .. .. .. 1924 

Miss Gladys Roge .. .. .. 1922 

Miss Esther Chase .. .. 1885 

Miss F. W. Masked . . . . 1890 

Miss Minnie Moyser . . . . 1910 

Mrs. Helen Jones . . .. 1929 

Dr. Margaret D. Lewis .. . . 1896 

Miss F. F. Fisher .. . . . . 1925 

Miss Gertrude Bokes .. .. 1883 

Miss J. Ericson .. . . . . 1930 

Miss E. K. Rexroth .. ..2917 







CHAPTER XVI 

ALLAHABAD 

By the Rev. F. M. Wilson, D.D. 

As early as the third century B. C. there was an 
Aryan city named Prayag on the present site of 
Allahabad. The name means sacrifice, and proba¬ 
bly refers 1o the tradition that Brahma here made 
what is esteemed by the Hindus as the greatest 
of all sacrifices (the sacrifice of the horse) in 
thanksgiving for the recovery of the four Vedas. 
In 1194, Prayag was captured by the Mohammedans 
under Shahab-ud-din Ghori. In 1571, Akbar built 
the present city and fort, calling the city Ilahabas, 
the city of idols. Later, the name was changed to 
Allahabad, the city of God. It was ceded to the 
British in 1801, having, in the interval since Akbar’s 
time, been held by several peoples, among them 
being the Maratthas and the Pathans of 
Farrukhabad. 

This city, the capital of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudli, is a great railway centre. 
It has a population of 157,220. Situated at 
the junction of the two sacred rivers, the Ganges 
and the Jumna, Hindus consider it one of the 
most sacred cities of India. This sacredness 
is enhanced by traditions, of which I shall mention 
only three. From the famous underground temple 
in the fort, there is believed to be an underground 
passage connecting Allahabad with Benares. Ram 
is supposed to have stopped here on his way to his 
fourteen years’ exile, and Brahma is credited with 
having here made his thanksgiving sacrifice men¬ 
tioned above. 

Several melas, or religions festivals, are held 
eaeh year on the wedge formed by the junction of 
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the Ganges and Jumna, the most important being 
the Magh Mela, which occurs about the middle of 
the cold season. Multitudes flock to this mcla from 
all over India, the attendance once having been con¬ 
servatively estimated at more than two million. 

Faqirs and sadhus of all kinds are to be found 
at these gatherings, most of them being practically 
nude: some lying on beds of spikes; some with a 
hand held above the head until the joints have set, 
the flesh of the arm withered away, and the nails 
grown out until they resemble the talons of birds 
of prey; some having stood on one foot until it 
has swelled so that it more nearly resembles the 
foot of an elephant than that of a human being; 
some lying in the burning sand and staring directly 
into the blazing sun; some calling your attention 
to deformities; and some whose only claim to atten¬ 
tion is their nude bodies and their long hair matted 
with filth. Among the people seen at these melas 
are some who show no marks of religious sincerity, 
but most of them impress one as being in search of 
something to satisfy a felt lack. 

Shortly after landing, Dr. and Mrs. William 
Butler, the pioneer missionaries of Methodism in 
India, proceeded to Allahabad, where the American 
Presbyterian Mission already had work. Wishing 
to help Dr. Butler get started in his work, the Pres¬ 
byterians at Allahabad gave him Joel Thomas 
Janvier, who became the first Indian preacher of 
our Church. During the Mutiny Joel Janvier and 
his family found refuge with their Presbyterian 
friends in Allahabad. 

In 1870, William Taylor began his famous 
evangelistic pilgrimage of India, holding meetings 
in Lucknow that year. Among the converts of 
these meetings were Dennis Osborne and John F. 
Deatker, who were both in good positions in govern¬ 
ment service. During their vacation in 1872 these 
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two visited Allahabad, and finding some other con¬ 
verts of the Lucknow meetings, began a series of 
prayer meetings which resulted in somewhere near 
thirty conversions. Thinking it unwise to organize 
a church, they formed these converts into prayer 
bands which were to meet each week, but within 
a few months all except three or four of these had 
lost their interest, and drifted back into their old 
life. Tn 1873, Dennis Osborne again visited Allaha¬ 
bad, and again held meetings in which there were 
about twenty conversions. In view of the failure 
of the praying bands to conserve the work of the 
previous year, Mr. Osborne was led to organize 
these new converts into a Church of which he be¬ 
came the pastor. This Church was included in the 
Oudh District of the India Conference, of which 
J. M. Thoburn was presiding elder. It was with 
the cordial approval of the Presbyterian and 
Baptist missionaries that the Church at Allahabad 
was organized, and they co-operated with 
Mr. Osborne in every possible way, in caring for 
this young Church. 

The report of the Conference held in January, 
1874 shows thirty-three full members, and forty* 
one on trial for membership. At this conference 
session Dennis Osborne was elected, and ordained 
Elder. 

True to the spirit of William Taylor’s teaching 
and example, this Church, in the first year of its 
life interested itself in the salvation of the Indian 
people of the city. In addition to the English work, 
the Church was caring for three Indian Sunday 
Schools, and, during most of the year had conduct¬ 
ed a regular Sunday Preaching Service in Hindu¬ 
stani. One Hindu had been baptized, and another 
had applied for baptism. ^ 

The English services were being held in a room 
of a dwelling house, but the capacity of this room 
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was taxed by the congregations, and Mr. F. W. 
Mann offered a piece of ground as a building site 
for a church building, but the Municipal Committee 
refused permission to build on this site, so in 1875 
“a commodious house admirably situated, was 
purchased for eight thousand rupees” and so re¬ 
modeled that it provided a hall capable of seating 
one hundred and forty people. But the congrega¬ 
tion soon overcrowded this room. This seems to 
have been the building which, on the completion of 
the church, became “The Parsonage”, by which 
name it is still known. 

In 1876, the India Annual Conference was divided. 
This division was not on the basis of boundary 
lines, but of self-support, the stations still receiving 
their support from the Board of Foreign Missions 
continuing in the India Annual Conference, and 
those accepting the Taylor Plan 6f self-support 
being formed into the South India Mission which, 
two years later, became the South India Conference, 
Allahabad was included in the South India Mission, 
and became a station of the Calcutta District. 

Shortly after the opening of the work in Allaha¬ 
bad, John F. Deatker opened work in Chunar, 
where there were a number of pensioners of the old 
East India Company settled, and as Local Prea¬ 
cher, and later, as Conference Member, conducted 
the English and Hindustani work of this place for 
twenty-five years, when, on account of blindness, he 
was compelled to retire. During his last year there, 
there was a fearful scourge of cholera. Led by his 
faithful wife, he visited the sick, buried the dead, 
and ministered to the spiritual needs of the well, 
thus faithfully finishing the course of his active 
ministry. 

In 1874, English work was begun in Fatehpur, 
and in 1875, in Meerut and Roorkee, and later, in 
Lahore. These Churches were all the result of 

133—33 
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revival meetings held by Dennis Osborne, while 
pastor of the Allahabad Church, and were for a 
time included in the Allahabad Circuit. Owing to 
the absence of the pastor part of the year 1876, 
Henry Mansell and E. Cunningham were tempo¬ 
rarily in charge of the work in Allahabad. 

' l)ennis Osborne continued in charge of the com¬ 
bined English and Hindustani work in Allahabad 
until their separation, and was pastor of the English 
work until 1881 wheh he became presiding elder of 
the district, and, with one short break, continued as 
presiding elder until 1896. 

On October 13th, 1877, the corner-stone of the 
Allahabad Church was laid, and the building opened 
for worship on July 3rd, 1878. The cost of the 
building was Bs. 27,094, of which about Bs. 3,000 
was raised locally, Bs. 10,000 givdn as a grant by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and the balance 
carried as a debt until 1891 when E. W. Parker 
obtained contributions from friends in India, and 
paid off the indebtedness. 

As the years passed the Hindustani work increas¬ 
ed more rapidly than the English work, and the 
income of the English churches proving inadequate 
for the needs of both works, in 1886 the South 
India Conference received a grant-in-aid of ten- 
thousand dollars from the Board of Foreign 
Missions to supplement the money raised on the 
field. The continuance of such grants-in-aid led, 
in 1887, to the separation of the self-supporting 
English work, and the Mission-supported Hindu¬ 
stani work. 

At the Central Conference held in Bombay in 
February, 1887, arrangements were made for the 
formation of the Bengal Conference, which should 
include Burma, Bengal, and the northern part of 
the South India Conference. There being no 
Bishop present at the first session of the Bengal 
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Conference which was held in Calcutta in January, 
3888, Dennis Osborne was elected President. The 
Allahabad English Circuit was transferred to the 
Bengal Conference, and included in the Allahabad 
District, with Dennis Osborne presiding elder, and 
F. D. Newhouse missionary-in-charge at Allahabad. 

At the second session of the Bengal Conference 
which was hold in Allahabad, J. M. Thoburn who 
had but a short time before returned from America, 
where he had been elected Bishop, presided. 
F. W. Warne preached so notable an annual ser¬ 
mon from the text, “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you” that it was 
printed in full in the Conference Minutes. 

At the same time the Allahabad English Circuit 
was transferred to the Bengal Conference, the 
Hindustani Circuit was transferred to the North 
India Conference, and became a part of the Oudli 
District, T. S. Johnson being presiding elder, and 
W. R. Bowen, an Indian preacher, in charge of the 
circuit. 

In 1891, Derinis Osborne’s uninterrupted eighteen 
years of faithful service to Allahabad as preacher 
and presiding elder, closed. The English Circuit 
was transferred to the North India Conference, and 
combined with the Hindustani Circuit, as a part of 
the Oudli District, of which E. W. Parker was pre¬ 
siding elder, L. A. Core being missionary-in-charge. 

William R. Clancy (later better known as Rock¬ 
well Clancv) was appointed missionary-in-charge in 
3892. 

The next year the North-West India Conference 
was formed, with Allahabad as one of its stations. 
The same year the Allahabad Boys’ School and 
Orphanage was opened with twelve pupils. A few 
years later the Girls’ School was opened, continuing 
until 3932 when it was discontinued, the girls being 
sent to Cawhpore and Phulera. 
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The Allahabad District was again formed In 
1895, with Dennis Osborne its presiding elder. The 
district included the cities of Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore with surrounding centres. Rockwell Clancy 
was in charge at Allahabad. 

• In 1896, about five acres of land adjoining the 
parsonage and church compound was purchased for 
Rs. 15,000. On this land were one large, and two 
small bungalows. For a time these were rented 
and the rental used toward paying for the proper¬ 
ty. These buildings with necessary additions were 
later used as the missionary residence, and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ School buildings and hostels. 

By this time the Hindustani work had increased 
until there were five circuits, each with sub-circuits, 
scattered through a territory approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five miles long, and about half 
that width. 

One of the stations was Chiterakot, the place 
where Ram was supposed to have spent most of 
the time of his fourteen year exile, and where he 
came in touch with Balmik, who befriended him and 
his beautiful wife Sita, and who afterward wrote 
the Ramayana, purporting to record the life and 
deeds of Ram. It was from here that Sita is 
stated to have been kidnapped by Ravana. The 
Ramanandis, a sect of the Hindus who exalt the 
worship of Ram, count this as one of their two most 
sacred places. Great multitudes make pilgrimages 
to the melas held in Chiterakot each month. There 
is hero a hill about four miles in circumference, and 
its sides are covered with hundreds of temples. It is 
considered a work of merit to walk around this hill, 
visiting, and contributing to, the different temples; 
and doubly a work of merit to measure one’s length 
about the hill, prostrating one’s self at full length, 
placing a stone as far forward as one can reach, 
arising and toeing the stone, picking it up, and re- 
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peating this process until one Has gone around the 
hill. 

In 1898, the district was divided, Cawnpore and 
the surrounding centres becoming the Cawnpore 
District, the Allahabad section remaining in the 
Allahabad District, with Rockwell Clancy its pre¬ 
siding elder, and Dennis Clancy, his brother, in 
charge of the English Church. That same year 
occurred one of the worst famines of recent years. 
Allahabad was in the centre of the most severely 
stricken region. Government Relief Works were 
opened, but were soon overwhelmed by the flood of 
those who had been made destitute and helpless by 
the famine. In his report of the wbrk of the year 
Rockwell Clancy wrote, “When the famine began 
the Lord laid the care of deserted and orphan chil¬ 
dren upon our hearts, and we promised Him that we 
would not refuse to take any child who might be 
brought to us. We had no money for the support 
of children, but believing that God would supply 
all our needs, we received all who came. In all 
about seven hundred children were received,” of 
whom more than two hundred and fifty were beyond 
human help, and died. Part of those who lived 
were kept in Allahabad, others sent to schools in 
other parts of India, and some sent to Manikpur 
and Banda, where orphanages were opened. The 
orphanages at Manikpur and Banda continued only 
a few years, the children being finally brought to 
the Allahabad schools. It was apparently as a 
result of this famine that the Girls’ School was 
opened. 

A “Canning School” is mentioned in reports, 
Miss Isabella Thoburn being one of the first, if not 
the first principal. This was apparently an English 
school, and did not continue many years. 

During the summer of 1907 while the mission¬ 
aries were in the hills, a revival began in a prayer 
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meeting held for the schools. There Was a deep 
conviction of sin, and confession, and attempts at 
making wrongs right, which indicated a true repent¬ 
ance. There were many conversions. In the cold 
season, during a Prem Sabha Meeting (a late 
night meeting held for servants who are unable to 
attend day meetings) there was a wonderful dem¬ 
onstration of the convicting and saving power of 
God. Bishop Warne had preached a heart-searching 
sermon; an old preacher with a flowing white beard 
rose and began telling the story of the sacrifices 
and the great sacrifice of Christ, in song, extem¬ 
porizing as he sang. It was not long until the 
•unoccupied part of the church was filled by passers- 
by, the people thronging to the altar. As soon as 
those at the altar were saved other seekers took 
their places. The meeting lasted until nearly 
jriornirig. Among those who testified to salvation 
were eight' or ten Hindus and Mohammedans who 
stated that they had never heard the story of the 
crucifixion, and of the possibility of salvation until 
that night. The influence of this meeting was felt 
throughout the Church during the following months. 

In 1908, there was the beginning of a Mass Move¬ 
ment among the Dhoms of Chunar, of which circuit 
•P. M. Wilson was preacher-in-charge. This spread 
to the Chamars of a neighbouring circuit. 

■, The years that followed were marked by a rapid 
succession of missionaries-in-charge of the work in 
Allahabad, none of them staying more than five 
years, and but two of them more than two 
years. One of these was at the same time editor 
of the Indian Witness, and two, superintendents 
of other districts as well, so that none had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the local 
conditions, and to formulate, arid carry out exten¬ 
sive plans for the work. As was inevitable, under 
such circumstances, there was no rapid increase in 
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membership. When the slump in benevolent collec¬ 
tions in America, and the resulting tragic cut in 
appropriations came in 1924, in looking for places 
where retrenchments could be made, it was decided 
not to appoint a resident missionary at Allahabad, 
and to close several circuits in the district. The 
resident missionary had for some years added to 
his other duties, that of the pastorate of the English 
Church. When it was known that they could no 
longer depend on the ministries of the mission¬ 
aries, the members of the English Church feeling 
unable to support a pastor, disbanded, joining other 
churches' in the station. Allahabad City, together 
with the other circuits of the Allahabad District, 
became a part of the Cawnpore District of which 
F. M. Wilson was superintendent. J. H. Wilkie 
was appointed to the educational work of the dis¬ 
trict, and managership of the Allahabad Boys’ 
School. - 

In 1920, the Lucknow Conference was formed, 
the Allahabad District going to this new conference. 
Thus, during its history Allahabad has been a 
charter station or district in four conferences, and 
a station of two other conferences. In a very 
special sense it has been a mother of churches and 
districts, Dennis Osborne having, while pastor of 
this Church, organized five churches in other cities 
which have been or are now, centres of districts 
It has trained and sent out more than twenty men, 
and several women, as Christian workers in other 
parts of India. 

At the conference session of 1930 the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society took over the support 
of the Boys’ School (having for several years prev¬ 
ious to this provided the salary of a lady Principal), 
and Miss Edna Bacon was appointed its first lady 
manager. # w . 
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The Hindustani Church at Allahabad, with a 
membership of more than three hundred, is self- 
supporting. In its membership are representa¬ 
tives of all the social classes of the city, from well 
paid government servants, to domestic servants 
who are working for a mere pittance. While dur¬ 
ing the past few years the work at Allahabad and 
in the surrounding territory has seemed at a stand¬ 
still, it is to be hoped that the future will make more 
intensive efforts possible, and that this city which 
has played such an important part in the history 
of India, and of Methodism, may again become an 
outstanding centre of Methodism in India. 

Presiding Elders and District Superintendents of 
Districts of which Allahabad has been a Part 


India Conference 

Oudh District 


1873 

J. M. Thoburn 

Residence: Lucknow. 

1874 

Henry Mansell 


1875 

Henry Mansell 

,, Cawnpore. 

1876 

E. Cunningham 

„ Lucknow. 


South India Mission Conference 

Calcutta District 

1877-1880 J. M. Thoburn ... Residence: Calcutta. 
Allahabad District 

1881-1887 Dennis Osborne ... Residence : Mussoorie, 

Bengal Conference 

Allahabad District 

1888- 1890 Dennis Osborne ... Residence : Mussoorie. 

Hindustani Circuit 
North India Conference 

Oudh District 

1888 T» 8. Johnson ••• Residence : Lucknow*. 

1889- 1890 Henry Mansell ... „ „ 
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1891 

1892 

1895-1897 

1898-1901 

1902-1908 

1909-1910 

1910 

1911-1916 


1917-1918 

1919 


1920 


1921 

1922-1923 


Combined Circuits 
North India Conference 

Edwin W. Parker ... Residence: Lucknow. 
Northwest India Conference 

Allahabad District 

Dennis Osborne ... Residence: Allahabad 
Rockwell Clancy ... „ „ 

Dennis Clancy ... „ „ 

Geo. W. Guthrie ... „ „ 

J. W. Robinson ... „ Lucknow. 

F. B. Price .*. „ Allahabad, 

Caionpore and Allahabad Districts 

G. W. Briggs ... Residence: Allahabad. 

G. W. Briggs ... „ Cawnpore. 

Allahabad District 

J. H. Wilkie ' ... Residence: Allahabad. 
Lucknow Conference 

A llahabad District 

J. H. Wilkie ... Residence: Allahabad. 

J. 0. Denning ... „ „ 


Cawnpore District " 

1924—1928 F. M. Wilson ... Residence: Cawnpore. 

1929 F. M. Perrill 

1930-1931 M. C. Singh ... „ „ 


Missionaries who have Served Allahabad in 
other capacities than as Presiding Elders 
and District Superintendents 

1873-1881 Dennis Osborne, Pastor, English Church, 
and in charge of circuit. 

1876 Henry Mansell and E. Cunningham, supplied 
part of year during absence of Dennis 
Osborne. 


133-37 
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1889 F. D. Newhouse, Missionary-in-charge and 

English Pastor. 

J. B. Thomas, Missionary-in-charge and 
English Pastor. 

1890 J. W. Waugh, Missionary-in-charge and 

English Pastor. 

1891 L. A. Core, Missionary-in-charge and English 

Pastor. 

1892 William R. Clancy, Missionary-in-charge 

and English Pastor. 

1898-1901 Dennis Clancy, Missionary-in-charge and 
English Pastor, and the last year and a 
half Acting Superintendent. 

1900 Mott Keislar, Boys’ School and Pastor, 
English Church. 

1905-1908 F. M. Wilson, English Church, and Preach- 
er-in-charge, Chunar Circuit- 
1916 G. W. Briggs, Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ 
School. 

1920-1922 J. H. Wilkie ... „ „ „ 

1923-1924 J. O. Denning ... „ „ „ 

1925-1929 J. H. Wilkie . 

1930 F. M. Perrill ... „ „ „ 

Women Missionaries 

Wives of Married Men Missionaries and the 
following W. F. M. S. Missionaries. 

1890 Miss Isabella Thoburn, Miss M. Reed, (Miss 
C. Downey on furlough). 

1908-1911 Miss Crowell, Girls’ School. 

1931 Miss N. A. Bacon, Manager, Allahabad Boys' 

School. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SECUNDERABAD 

By the late Rev. F. E. N. Shaw 

(This Sketch was written by Mr. Shaw, either in 1899 or 
1900, and is incorporated as being the best account 
available of the early days of our work at Secundcra- 
, bad.— Editor.) 

Tlie Minutes of the First Quarterly Conference 
are before me. The following were present: The 
Rev. George Bowen, Presiding Elder, Bombay 
district; Bro. G. Winckler, H. Wale, G. F. Trimnell, 
T. Cutler, T. Allen, G. Chase, and H. Matthews, of 
whom two have continued in unbroken membership 
to the present day, Bro. H. Wale and Bro. T. Allen. 
We thank God for the loyalty, zeal, fidelity and 
constant testimony of these Foundation Members. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the present 
Church building, which took place on the 19th of 
November, 1881, there was given an account of the 
doings of the Church, from its beginning up to that 
time. This history was written by Bro. Wale. Tn 
addition to this I have gathered several matters 
from private conversation, with friends, and the 
following, I think, is a correct history. 

About the end of 1873, Bro. G. Winckler, a Civil 
Engineer, was appointed by Government to con¬ 
struct a section of the Nizam’s State Railway. 
Previously to his coming, Bro. Winckler was 
brought under the preaching of the Rev. William 
Taylor, in Bombay, and was soundly converted. 
On his arrival here he began to look about for an 
opportunity of working for the Master, and provi¬ 
dentially ho was directed to a gathering of 
Christians (Civil and Military), in Trimulgherry. 
They used to meet in a room (no longer standing) 
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situated on what was known as Zion’s Hill. It was 
here Bro. Winckler held his first meeting, and it 
was here that Bro. Allen, to whom the privilege was 
given to open the door to Methodism, met Bro. 
Winckler. His novel method of conducting a 
meeting, and of calling for seekers to come forward, 
resulted, in the conversion of about fifteen souls. 
Thus the nucleus of a congregation was formed, 
and as a number of these were Civilians, it was 
deemed advisable to have a place of worship in 
Secunderabad. Through the kindness of Dr. Trim- 
nell (then Garrison Surgeon), an outhouse in his 
compound was fitted with doors, windows, seats and 
lights, and was used as a place of worship. When 
the congregation increased, and the accommodation 
was insufficient, a partition was knocked through 
and another outhouse brought into service. This 
operation was repeated until there were no more 
outhouses that could be utilized. Thus sittings for 
about 80 people were provided. But the numbers 
continued to increase, and a larger building was 
found to be necessary. 

In June, 1874, the Rev. James Shaw was appoint¬ 
ed pastor by the Rev. George Bowen. Abundant in 
labors, zealous and earnest in the work of the Lord, 
and a powerful and most effective preacher, he 
awakened many, and the number in attendance at 
the services grew daily larger. 

A commodious Bungalow in the Staff Lines was 
rented in October of that year which answered both 
as a preaching Hall and as a Parsonage. 

In December, 1874, a great impetus was given to 
the Church by the visit, and meetings conducted 
by the Rev. William Taylor. Large numbers 
gathered, and many were converted. 

In January, 1875, the Rev. J. E. Robinson (later 
Bishop) succeeded the Rev. James Shaw, and .was 
assisted by the Rev. W. F. G. Curties. 
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It was found necessary to remove the place of 
meeting from the Bungalow in Staff Lines to 
another near the Clock Tower, which was used till 
July, 1880. The roof being in an unsafe condition, 
it was found necessary to move, and by the kind¬ 
ness of Lieut. J. Greatorex of the Commissariat 
Department, a part of his Bungalow was made 
available for our occupancy. Bro. Robinson made 
application for a building site without success. On 
the transfer of Bro. Robinson the Pastoral Charge 
was assumed by Bro. Curties, and on his transfer 
by Bro. W. J. Gladwin. 

All this time the congregation met for worship in 
rented buildings, but on the arrival of Rev. P. G. 
Davis in January 1880, another attempt was made 
to secure a building site, which was successful, and 
during his tenure of office he had the joy of seeing 
the building finished, and dedicated. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Rev. D. O. Pox, Presiding 
Elder assisted by the Pastor, Rev. P. G. Davis, and 
by Rev. William Burgess and B. Pratt of the 
Wesleyan Mission, in the presence of about 200 
visitors and members of the Church. Since then 
the work has steadily gone on, with the usual 
changes in pastors-andjnaembers so common to our 
Chureh-inrTndia. 

liT 188.'], the Rev. Enoch Jeffries was appointed 
to the pastorate, and he was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. P. G. Curties in December, 1884. Bro. 
Curties continued laboring here in his second term, 
for five years, some of the time in delicate health, 
and in 1889 he was transferred, to be succeeded by 
Rev. W. L. Clarke. In 1891, the Rev. W. D. Waller 
was appointed Pastor, and in 1893, he was succeeded 
by Rev. A. E. Cook, freshly arrived from America. 
In 1895, the Rev. Dr. Batstone was appointed to 
take Mr. Cook’s place, and at the next conference he 
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was relieved by Rev. W. B. Osborne. Mr. Osborne 
remained only one year, and early in 1897, he left 
the country, and his place was filled by the 
Rev. R. H. Madden. He was transferred to Siron- 
cha, at the conference held in December, 1898, and, 
in January, 1899, the present incumbent the 
Rev. Fawcett E. N. Shaw, was transferred from 
Bangalore, and took charge of Secunderabad. 
Spasmodic efforts have been made from time to 
time to secure a site and build a Parsonage, but up 
to the present nothing has been done, and the 
pastor resides in part of a house rented by the 
stewards. 

A Sunday School has been carried on in 
connection with the English Church from its 
commencement, and has done good work. Some 
who are now in church membership, and are workers 
for the Lord in one form or another, were once 
pupils in the Sunday School and received! there 
their first impressions of Christian work and of 
the Christian life. 

An Epworth League was organized during the 
tenure of office of the Rev. A. E. Cook, and has 
continued up to the present, working in some 
departments, if not in all. 

Vernacular Work 

For many years a little has been attempted in 
this direction. An Indian Preacher has been em¬ 
ployed, and for some time he was supported wholly 
by the Church. It was found necessary to enlarge 
the work, and for the sake of better organization it 
was placed under the direction and care of the 
Missionary Society in New York. The Society has 
supplemented the salary of the pastor in consider¬ 
ation of some of his time being given to missionary 
effort. 
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Until two years ago very little was attempted 
beyond a Telugu Preaching Service in the Church, 
but at that time the Rev. R. H. Madden began work 
out at G-hatkesa and the vicinity, about twelve miles 
N. E. of Secunderabad. A recent arrangement 
with the American Baptist Mission resulted in our 
giving over this field to them, and taking up a fresh 
field in the vicinity of Lingampalli, which is twenty 
miles West, and hence more in connection with our 
work in Hyderabad and Vikarabad. 

The present incumbent, with a Hindustani 
Preacher, made periodical visits to this field, in 
addition to regular preaching every day in the 
week, either in the neighbouring villages or in the 
local Bazaar. Woman’s Work, too, has been taken 
up. Several Mohammedan and Telugu women are 
regularly instructed in their homes by the pastor’s 
wife, who is a recognized Agent of the W. F. M. S., 
and a Bible-woman. Sunday School Work, too, 
had begun in the vernacular in two villages within 
reach of Secunderabad. 

(Note. —The following items have been furnished by the 
Rev. Charles E. Parker a former "pastor, and now district 
superintendent of the Hyderabad district.) 

Since the time of the Rev. F. E. N. Shaw, the 
following Pastors have served the Church: 
Rev. C. E. Parker, from the 1st of August, 1901 to 
the end of 1904; Rev. M. E. Osborne, Local 
Preacher, 1905-1906; Rev. C. W. Ross deSouza, 
1906-1909; Rev. Mathew Tindalc, retired minister, 
1910-1917; Rev. A. S. Booth, Local Preacher, 
1918-1922; Rev. John Patterson, 1922-1925; 
Rev. J. T. Perkins, 1928-1929; Rev. Geo. W. Harris, 
Local Preacher, 1929 to the present. 

For the last twenty years, the Secunderabad 
Church has been on the decline. As old members 
have either died or gone away, no new ones have 
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come forward to take their places. The Indianiz- 
ing of government offices in the cantonment have 
left so many of the Anglo-Indians without employ¬ 
ment that they have found it necessary to leave the 
station. Today there are more Indians in attend¬ 
ance at the services than Anglo-Indians. 

Although for the last twenty years the Secun¬ 
derabad Church has been on the decline in 
membership and attendance, it has continued to 
sound a spiritual note and has never allowed its 
Mid-Week Prayer Meeting to die. It still main¬ 
tains a Mid-Week Prayer Meeting with an attend¬ 
ance of twenty-five or thirty, and sometimes more. 
The name of Bro. Thomas Allen, who turned the 
key which unlocked the door to the First Methodist 
Service in the Nizam’s Dominions, still holds a high 
place in the memory of the people of Secunderabad 
for his great devotion and work as a soul winner. 
Mr. John Weston also who was recently called 
Home had much to do with the success of the spirit¬ 
ual life of the Church. He was a most remarkable 
soul winner. Those who worked with him as 
servants or as employees on the railway under his 
direction, were not with him very long before they 
were seeking baptism as a result of their contact 
with him. He led all his family into a personal 
Christian experience. His son today is the princi¬ 
pal of the Baldwin Boys’ High School; one daughter 
is a teacher in the same school and another in the 
Baldwin Girls’ School; and another daughter, a 
trained nurse, serving the poor and the suffering in 
India. 

The work which began in Secunderabad has 
spread out all over the Dominions. 


C. E. P. 





Bishop W . P. Eveland Bishop J . E . Robinson Bishop W. F . Oldham 


















CHAPTER XVIIl 

BANGALORE 

By the Rev. W. 0. Gray 

Bangalore owes its popularity and importance 
to its enviable position on the Mysore plateau, 
3,000 feet above sea-level. It has an equable 
climate that some authorities claim to be the finest 
in India. This probably explains why Bangalore 
is famous amongst the Domiciled and Anglo-Indian 
community, who in large numbers retire in Banga¬ 
lore rather than choose the higher altitudes of the 
various hill stations of India. 

Bangalore’s reputation as a health resort largely 
determines its political prominence. With an ever 
growing population,—today nearly 200,000,—it is 
the lai-gest town in. the Mysore State,, the third 
largest Native State in India. It is the seat of the 
Mysore Government and the Military Head-quar¬ 
ters of the Madras district. The town is divided 
into tAvo sections; ail assigned tract under the 
British Government called the Civil and Military 
station, covering 13 square miles; and the old city 
of Bangalore with its historic fort, now largely 
dismantled. It was first built in 1531 and rebuilt 
in 1761. 

The Maharajah’s new Palace; the Horticultural 
Gardens dating back to 1725; the Victoria Hospital, 
the gift of Her Highness the Maharani of Mysore; 
the Indian Institute of Science; the Silk Farm; the 
Mysore Arts and Crafts; the Museum; the Im¬ 
perial Institute of Animal Husbandry; and several 
High Schools and Colleges give Bangalore a dignity 
and a commercial and educational standing of which 
it is justly proud. 
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The Census pays Bangalore the tribute of having 
the largest percentage in the Christian community 
of all cities in India; 20.2 per cent. Madras 
comes next with 8 per cent. Bangalore’s higher 
percentage is mainly due to the large influx of 
European descendants who naturally disown the 
non-Christian religions of India. 

To be precise, we must go back to “about the 
first of August, 1874“ for the beginning of our 
Methodist work here. The year 1874 was a veri¬ 
table year of Grace. We claim the privilege of 
emphasizing it because of what it meant in bless¬ 
ing to this city of pensioners. It saw Bangalore 
put on the map of our world-wide Church; and 
rejoicing iu that fact, Bangalore presumed to 
become of such importance as to provide one of 
our Episcopal residences from 1904. Our Epis¬ 
copal Loaders have been Bishops W. F. Oldham, 
•J. E. Robinson, H. Lester Smith, F. W. Warne and 
B. T. Radley; ensuring for the “Bangalore Area” 
a dignified and honoured place. None foresaw 
that in 1874! 

“I have sent you—to build and plant” 

Jeremiah 1: 10 

Sent whom! As we revert to the beginnings of 
this great work, one powerful personality is silhou¬ 
etted across the years. Behind him we visualize a 
gracious Figure in white, radiant in His impelling 
love, with hand upon his shoulder dominating him 
and the situation for the uplift of men. If this 
suggests the famous statue of the eloquent 
preacher of Trinity Church, Boston, it also pro¬ 
vides the key to the blessing that has enriched the 
years in Bangalore since 1874. 

When it was noised abroad that California Taylor 
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had arrived, many predicted that Bangalore’s big 
opportunity had come; and it had. William Taylor 
was here “to build and to plant’’; and he proved 
himself a master workman. Few here remember 
him today. One of them, Mr. John James, Church 
Librarian, 84 years of age, not long ago said to me 
proudly, “It was William Taylor who showed me 
the Gospel boat and helped me to get in”. 

This initial phase of the work was not without 
its difficulties. Torrential rains hampered opera¬ 
tions; but they were as Divine token of “showers 
of blessings’’ that were to revive many hearts. 
Large posters announcing special services were pla¬ 
carded in the main thoroughfares. All but two were 
either washed away or torn to shreds by enemies. 
Only a score of people attended the first few meet¬ 
ings; but in a short time the Clarendon Hall was 
filled to capacity; and in less than seven weeks 140 
converts were the “crown of rejoicing’’ to William 
Taylor. One hundred united in membership with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. This nucleus 
a potential Church was divided into four fellowship 
bands, meeting in different centres, including 
St. John’s Hall and Richmond Town. The work 
sped on with God’s approval resting upon it. 

William Taylor placed James Shaw in charge of 
this new circuit in Methodism. Coming from 
Bombay with a zeal that worked mightily, even as 
in William Taylor, he had a failing common to 
Methodist ministers, of working too hard. So he 
had to be cautioned against overtaxing God-giveri 
strength. His appointment was renewed in 1876 at 
the first session of the South India Conference; 
and almost immediately he set to work to build the 
Richmond Town Church in which we worship today. 
The following year he was transferred to another 
sphere and J. E, Robinson (afterwards Bishop) 
took his place. 
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W. E. Newlon, a graduate of Drew Seminary, 
was also appointed to Bangalore in 1876 to help 
consolidate the work. His method of dealing with 
souls was peculiarly incisive and effective, his 
abundant labours being attended with marked 
results. The Memorial Church in St. John’s Hill, 
a pleasing and commodious structure in a good 
locality, was built by him. The congregation grew 
apace; but he passed on to other spheres. In 1884, 
James Shaw, his former colleague in the work, 
resigned our ministry, while he went to his crown¬ 
ing. Speaking for the conference afterwards, one 
great admirer said of him, “Half our life lies as 
an unfading memory on his grave; for we have been 
blessed by his pastoral audacity. With a shout of 
faith he turned defeat into victory.” 

For ten years a succession of good men served, 
each one contributing to the development of the 
work. The name of J. A. Northrup stands out;— 
“a judicious manager” who during grave difficul¬ 
ties in St. John’s Hill, by “sanctified wisdom” 
changed conditions into a real advance for the king¬ 
dom. There were also W. W. Bruere, R. C. Carter, 
C. W. Christian, J. Lyon and J. B. Buttrick in 
Richmond Town; and W. B. Osborne, D. H. Lee, 
G. H. Greenrig, Fawcett Shaw and A. H. Baker in 
St. John’s Hill. These all proved by service that 
“Methodism is Christianity in Earnest”. Refer¬ 
ence should be made to Dennis Osborne who in 1893 
conducted a series of special services, when 210 
seekers came forward and 100 new members wore 
added to the Church. 

Other special services followed later in 1906 and 
1907 by J. B. Thornton, Bishop W. F. Oldham, 
Bishop J. E. Robinson and W. D. Schermerhorn. 
Three years later Stanley Jones conducted another 
evangelistic effort. These good men brought new 
tides of blessing to the Church and sent it forth 
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into renewed usefulness. “Signs following” were 
constantly the incentives to both ministers and 
laymen to deeper consecration. 

Fawcett Shaw came to the Eichmond Town 
pastorate in 1894 and carried the work forward 
for five years with growing congregations, until 
the building was uncomfortably crowded. Unfortu¬ 
nately a serious throat affection in 1897 necessitated 
for him a trip to Europe for treatment. During 
this period Mrs. Fawcett Shaw courageously held 
the fort amid discouragements of no ordinary kind. 

C. W. Eoss DeSouza, a forceful preacher, follow¬ 
ed in 1900 and the large congregations were 
maintained. Karl E. Anderson, having served as 
assistant pastor for two years, took charge in 1903. 
This was the year in which the Bangalore district 
was organized in Kolar. Bro. Anderson led the 
work forward to the close of 1908, and was destined 
to return to the work later. His is the longest 
pastorate in the history of the Church. 

In 1905-6, Mathew Tindale took up the work in 
St. John’s Hill and with his zeal and good knowl¬ 
edge of Tamil proved an asset to the work. But 
the work in St. John’s Hill became increasingly 
difficult with the passing of the years, owing to 
lack of adequate supervision; and was finally closed 
down that more concentrative work might be done 
in Richmond Town. The large church, which had 
been built by Bro. Newlon in St. John’s Hill and 
the Parsonage, were sold to the London Missionary 
Society. The Church still makes its silent call to 
worship; and an aggressive work in it is being 
maintained. 

During K. E. Anderson’s time, in 1906, a definite 
forward movement was made in Richmond Town. 
The large congregations made necessary the addi¬ 
tion of two extra wings to the church. The 
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foundation-stones wore laid—one by Bishop J. E. 
Robinson “For God and Man” 1 Peter 2: 6 on 
January 16th, 1906; and the other by Bishop W. F. 
Oldham “For Christ and the Children” on 
December 6th, 1906. This latter building was 
added to meet the demands of our growing Sunday 
School, and is used today for the Primary Depart¬ 
ment. The cost of these additions was paid for by 
local contributions—a glowing testimony to the 
readiness with which the laity were prepared to 
help the work of God forward. The Church is 
responsible for two other Sunday Schools,—rin 
Shoolay and Blackpalli. A splendid band of 
Sunday School workers has long served to maintain 
their usefulness. The total Sunday School mem¬ 
bership is now 305. 

In 1903, a chapter of the Epworth League was 
established, with Melville Osborne, now a leading 
pastor in U. S. A., as its first President. We now’ 
have three chapters with a total enrollment of 94. 

The Home Missionary Society of India, which 
has now so many auxiliaries throughout the land, 
was organized in our Richmond Town Church in 
1904. 

The first Ladies’ Aid Society in India was also 
organized in the Church. This was in 1907; and 
it is still doing excellent work. Miss Grace 
Stephens has been its able President since her 
retirement in Vepery, Madras, in 1918, after 33 
years of active service. 

For several years the Church neither gained nor 
lost, but kept its even tenor in a sustained effort of 
evangelism. Many good men were at the helm: 
C. F. Lipp from 1909 for three years; Harry 
Stephens 1911-14, when from falling health he 
relinquished his earnest work and passed on to his 
reward, faithful unto death, in 1916. K. E. 
Andersop returned after qn absence of 8 years 
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until 1919; this time as superintendent of the 
English district. 

These years covered much of the World War 
period. There was a great addition to the English 
troops in Bangalore; and a great work was done 
amongst the soldiers in Richmond Town. They 
attended the services in largo numbers, and many 
of them were won for the Prince of Peace making 
this new departure of service by the Church of the 
utmost value. 

E. A. Seamands, J. B. Buttrick, M. Y. Bovard, 
W. (i. Gray followed, leading the Church forward 
so that it has become “more and more a spiritual 
power house”. It is to our credit that we have 
by far the largest nonconformist congregation in 
Bangalore; and the best is yet to be. 

It is a worthy tribute to the sympathy and fore¬ 
sight of Bishop and Mrs. W. F. Oldham, that at a 
time which almost synchronizes with the beginning 
of our evangelistic work in Bangalore, they started 
a school for Anglo-Indians in their own home. 
Realizing the great need, they endeavoured to meet 
if. Mrs. Oldham was the first teacher and 
Mrs. Fawcett Shaw soon after found a place on the 
staff. 

It was “a day of small things” but also the 
harbinger of a promise of long years of growth for 
two worthy institutions in Bangalore Methodism. 
The significance of these schools is that they rep¬ 
resent the educational effort of the Free Church 
wing of the Christian Church in Bangalore for the 
Domiciled and Anglo-Indian community. 

Bishop and Mrs. Oldham having commenced the 
work, handed it over for control and development 
to the South India Conference. 

In 1880, M. B. Kirk received a conference 
appointment as Principal of the School, as it was 
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then. It quickly gained public favour and the confi¬ 
dence that “an assured future of usefulness and 
prosperity lay before it”. 

C. B. Hill, one of our honoured Educational 
Secretaries for India, was one of the first boarders 
of the school. 

From its inception boys and girls were taught 
together; but in 1883 they were divided into two 
schools under one Principal. The main buildings 
were purchased by a liberal gift from Mr. John 
Baldwin of Berea, Ohio; since when the schools 
have been known and honoured as the Baldwin 
High Schools. That same year William Taylor 
presented the Boys’ School with complete sets of 
Chemical and Physical apparatus. 

Tra A. Richards was Principal from 1881-1884 
with an average of 118 scholars on the roll. With 
no income apart from fees, the schools won a repu¬ 
tation “for good discipline and thoroughness in 
teaching, beyond similar schools richly endowed.” 
Blit the Principal fell sick and had to be replaced. 
So well lmd he served that in 1889 the Richards 
Hall was erected to his honour and opened by the 
British Resident, Sir Harry Prendergast. Tra A. 
Richards was followed by W. Bowser, H. C. Stunz 
(afterwards Bishop), W. L. King, W. II. Hollister. 
T. R. Toussaint and 0. W. Ross DeSouza, who led 
the schools to a high level of usefulness and popu¬ 
larity with nearly 200 scholars on the roll. Of this 
period, T. R. Toussaint rendered the longest term 
of service;—for seven years, first as Head-master 
and then as Principal. He was a man held in high 
regard, working amongst his own people; but he 
succumbed to consumption in Madras on January 
25th, 1889 at the early age of 39. To perpetuate 
his memory the Toussaint Memorial Dormitory was 
opened in the Boys’ School in 1904; 

In 1903, in the interests of efficiency, the schools 
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were placed respectively under the Board of For¬ 
eign Missions and W. F. M. S. Both schools made 
rapid progress after this fitting arrangement, with 
P. V. Roberts, J. B. Buttrick, A. B. Coates, and 
,T. W. Simmons, successive Principals of the Boys’ 
School; and Miss U. Montgomery, Miss A. Holland, 
Miss Bentlieim, Miss F. Fisher, Miss Wisner and 
Miss Isham as Principals of the Girls’ School. 
Growth meant the necessity of more buildings. For 
the Boys’ School a new Property was secured for 
the Principal’s quarters in 1906. Then the large 
three-storied Oldham Hall was opened in 1910; and 
overcrowding became a thing of the past. Seven 
Americans were on the staff at this time! 

In the Girls’ School a new artistic two-storied 
structure was completed in 1911 to serve as the 
residence of Principal and Parlour Boarders. 

The year 1917 is the next outstanding date. E. J. 
Guest became Principal of the Boys’ School and 
served for four years. The educational status was 
maintained; but owing to injudicious use of funds, 
heavy debts were incurred. 

A. E. Cook took over charge in 1921 and with 
great care steadied the school finances. The school 
has been climbing ever since, rendering excellent 
service to the community under the leadership of 
Principal Z. A. Olson and C. N. Weston the capable 
and energetic Head-master. With Z. A. Olson at 
home on furlough, C. N. Weston was appointed 
Principal of the school. The Jubilee of this school 
took place in 1929. Earnest efforts are being made 
to raise a much needed and richly merited Building 
and Endowment Fund, in which endeavour 
Mr. Weston has been very successful. 

In 1917, Miss M. E. Robinson became Principal 
of the Girls’ School; served in that capacity until 
the latter part of 1930, except when her sister, 
Miss R. E. Robinson, took her place during 
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furlough in 1925. Since Miss Robinson’s admin¬ 
istration Miss U. Montgomery has ably carried on 
the work, with creditable thoroughness and effi¬ 
ciency. These two ‘‘Baldwin’’ schools are controlled 
by a Board of Governors, and the future of both 
is distinctly bright. 

By original intent, our English-speaking Churches 
were to demonstrate a missionary passion for the 
redemption of India. One fears this has been 
sometimes overlooked; but our Richmond Town 
Church, with its many and varied outside interests, 
has long claimed to bo a missionary Church. 
Apart from an exacting ministry to the poor, by 
regular donations, the Church is assisting several 
efforts for India’s uplift. The more recent addi¬ 
tion to its responsibilities is a pledged share in a 
local inter-church movement to meet more ade¬ 
quately the Moslem Problem. 

In 1908, a vernacular Elementary School was 
started in Blackpalli, and in 1913, as the result of 
special appeals by K. E. Anderson to friends in 
U. S. A., suitable buildings were erected and opened 
free of debt. J. II. Stephens, a Government Engi¬ 
neer and for many years an influential member and 
Local Preacher of the Church, rendered valuable 
aid in the work of construction. The school con¬ 
tinues its good work with a complement of five 
teachers, and 120 scholars of three languages. It 
is a worthy phase of the Church’s usefulness. 
Aided by Government Grants it is able with its own 
donations, to conduct this school quite independent¬ 
ly of other funds. 

In 1.882, a conference Tamil Circuit was formed 
with Bro. Peters in charge and centred chiefly in 
St. John’s Hill. In 1884, a Kanarese Section was 
added with Bro. Jacobs in charge. From that 
.time we have maintained Tamil and Kanarese con¬ 
gregations. In 1889, A. H. Baker took up the work 
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with characteristic energy. He concentrated on the 
children, started a Sunday School which grew 
amazingly from 70 in February to 442 in May! No 
building was large enough to hold these children: 
so that Sunday School had to be held in relays. 
Eventually he organized 18 Sunday Schools with 
2,500 scholars in attendance. 

The Church did not grow so rapidly; but with 
fewer accessions held its own in a helpful ministry. 
As it was not possible to place a missionary in full 
charge, the work languished and with our English 
work was finally closed down in St. John’s Hill, in 
order to push the work in and around Richmond 
Town. 

A smaller company of Indian workers of the 
Catechist and Local Preacher grades has helped 
the work forward; but for many years, until 
recently, the services were held in our English 
Church for want of a separate building. This lack 
has been a great hindrance; but we anticipate the 
erection of a suitable building at an early date. 
Our growing vernacular work will then be able to 
pursue its larger ideals with better results. 

The W. F. M. S. has for long years pressed a con¬ 
structive policy of evangelism and education. 
Two large Hay Schools and upwards of 20 Sunday 
Schools under regular supervision have considera¬ 
bly helped to elevate and sweeten the localities in 
which they exist. A band of Bible-women also has 
been constantly at work in the homes of the people. 

This work received the studied care of Mrs. K. E. 
Anderson, Mrs. H. F. Hilmer, Miss U. Montgomery, 
Miss K. E. Toll and others; and they laboured 
earnestly and long to further its interests. More 
direct supervision has been maintained by Miss R. 
Davids and Miss Francis, both of whom have 
rendered exemplary service. Miss R. Davids has 
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been engaged in this for over 23 years and is still 
active. 

Mrs. (Bishop) J. E. Robinson, a lady of conspic¬ 
uous grace, foresight and sympathetic helpful¬ 
ness, directed this work for eight years; and up to 
within a very few months of her death, after long 
years of service in India, she regularly conducted 
the Monday morning Worker’s Meeting; and used 
to say that she had not missed a meeting during the 
eight years. Such was her consecration to the 
task. With Mrs. Robinson’s demise on December 
32th, 1925, Miss R. E. Robinson was appointed and 
served until her furlough late in 1926. Then 
Mrs. J. H. Garden stepped into the breach, until 
she retired, with her husband, to America. Subse¬ 
quently Miss Wirtz carried on the work, followed 
by others. 

We thank God for them all; but space permits 
but two references. Bishop J. E. Robinson served 
Bangalore for the longest period. For 45 years he 
served India in most of the important offices of 
Methodism; latterly as Missionary Bishop from 
3904-1922. In each position he showed conspicuous 
ability and devotion to duty and loyalty to his Lord, 
worthy of emulation. He was a charter member of 
South India Conference; and chose to make his 
home in Bangalore when appointed as Bishop to 
South India. His frequent presence and services 
in the local church were a constant inspiration. 
But his day drew to a close; and after a gradual 
breaking down of his physical powers, he laid down 
to sleep on February 18th, 1922, “until the day 
break”. “He endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible” is the testimony inscribed on a fitting 
Memorial placed in the Church by his Colleagues in 
office; and everyone who knew him, knows that to 
he true. 

For the quadrennium closing with 1928, Bishop 
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F. W. Warne has been our leader in the fight. 
Although hampered by serious bodily affliction for 
a time, his great heart won us all as he helped us 
forward. He and Mrs. Warne by loving sympathy 
and ready assistance where need was greatest, 
ensured for themselves a permanent place in our 
affection. Bishop Warne received his well-earned 
retired relation at Kansas City Mission at the 
General Conference in May, 1928. 

The episcopal administration of South India since 
the General Conference of 1928 has been in the 
hands of Bishop Badley, who has been assisted in 
the conference presidencies by Bishop Robinson. 


Note. —The Rev. W. G. Gray, writer of this chapter, 
went on furlough in 1930, having carried the account of 
the Bangalore work to the end of 1927. The following 
paragraphs, bringing the story up-to-date, are added by 
the editor. 

The Rev. W. G. Gray, on completing a pastorate 
at the Bangalore Church, was appointed to take 
charge of the Madras district and Vepery Church, 
■which heavy work he carried most successfully for 
two years, and then went on furlough in 1930. The 
Bangalore Church was then taken by the Rev. J. B. 
Bnttrick, who had already seen service in Banga¬ 
lore, and carried until 1931, when he took furlough 
previous to retirement in 1932. Thus was completed 
a service for the Master in India extending over 
forty years,—self-effacing, spiritual service of 
which the Church is proud, and which must bring to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Buttrick a deep sense of satis¬ 
faction, as well as gratitude to God for His help 
and leading through the years of toil. 

In 1931, the Rev. E. A. Seamands consented to 
add the pastorate of the Bangalore Church to his 
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heavy duties as District Superintendent and Princi¬ 
pal of the large Industrial School at Kolar. In 
March of this year, the congregation experienced 
a gracious revival, under the leadership of 
Mr. Seamands and with the help of the Asbury 
College evangelists who are on a tour of singing- 
evangelism through India. The membership of the 
Church has been increased, and the life of Method¬ 
ism in Bangalore has been lifted to new spiritual 
levels. 

No account of Bangalore during recent years 
could be complete without reference to the labours 
and gracious influence of Miss Grace Stephens. 
This elect lady, some years ago, completed a long 
and illustrious service for the Master in the great 
city of Madras, where her Memorial stands in an 
institution that speaks to all of what God can and 
will do in answer to faith and prayer on the part 
of His faithful servants. She subsequently came 
to Bangalore to live in retirement, but no authority 
on earth could retire Miss Grace Stephens! She 
has continued “in labours abundant,” and exerted 
Ihrough the years an influence among Christians of 
all denominations, as well as among non-Christians, 
that has been the fragrance of the living Christ. 
The beauty and joy of her sunset years is one that 
is not only her rich reward, but a striking instance 
of spiritual vitality and enduring love. 

Mention should also be made of the magazine, 
“The Treasure Chest,” so ably edited by 
Miss R. E. Robinson at Bangalore now for about 
ten years. With the assistance first of Miss Fran¬ 
ces Garden, later of Miss Mary Esther Badlev, 
and now of Miss Ruth Grey, all “missionary 
daughters” of India, this magazine for young 
people has achieved notable success in India, and 
has a still greater future. 


B. T. B. 
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God’s Acre 

“God buries His workers but carried on His work.” 

The following missionaries and other members 
of South India Conference, having finished their 
course, rest in Bangalore “till He come.”:— 

Rev. Barton T. Eddy .. Died January 12th, 1886 

Rev. John Narappa .. „ March 6th, 1902 

Rev. S. M. Job .. „ October 13th, 1913 

Rev. Harry Stephens ... „ June 13th, 1916 

Rev. G. K. Gilder .. „ December 16th, 1920 

Bishop J. E. Robinson .. „ February 15th, 1922 

Mrs. J. E. Robinson .. „ December 12th, 1925 

Rev. Mathew Tindalo .. „ February 17th, 1927 







CHAPTER XIX 


CALCUTTA 

By the Rev. G. Schastzlin, M.A. 

Following the example of early Christianity, 
Methodism in India rather early in its history was 
led to occupy great strategic cities. Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras (as later on Rangoon, Singapore 
and Manila) are the capitals of populous provinces 
and colonies, as well as seaports and trade centres. 
This expansion of Indian Methodism from the 
inland to the seacoast was largely due to the ini¬ 
tiative and spiritual energy of two men, William 
Taylor and J. M. Thoburn, both of them cosmopoli¬ 
tan, like Paul, the Apostle of the Diaspora and the 
Gentiles. 

In his book, “Ten Years of Self-supporting 
Missions in India”, William Taylor under the head¬ 
ing, ‘Three Years of Personal Pioneering’, in his 
matter-of-fact way, says as follows: “The first of 
the three years was devoted to foundation work in 
Bombay and Poona, resulting in the organization 
of a live, self-supporting missionary Church in each 
of these cities. My second year was spent in Cal¬ 
cutta, with a similar result.” 

The second year was the year of 1873, and it 
marks the beginning of our Methodist work in 
Calcutta and Bengal. It is thus fifty-eight years ago 
that the Calcutta work was founded by the great 
evangelist whom we in Bengal share, with missions 
and conferences on other continents, as the founder 
of our work. 

The sources of our information are the printed 
records of our own organization as far as they have 
withstood the mildew of the Bengal Monsoon, the 
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bookworms which dwell in ancient ‘ almirahs and 
the white-ants, those sworn enemies of all records, 
whether printed or written. 

Of unprinted sources, the Minutes book of the 
Dharamtala Bengali Church might be mentioned, 
where we find the original signatures of the follow¬ 
ing presiding officers of the Quarterly Conferences 
held: I). Osborne in November, 1880; J. M. 
Thoburn, 1881 to 1886; F. W. Warne (later Bishop) 
from March, 1889 on, followed by B. J. Chew, J. E. 
Robinson (later Bishop) and D. H. Lee, which 
brings us down to the year 1906. 

It is a wonderful record of steadfast faith, of 
vision and courage, which gladdens our hearts on 
reading these “Wars of the Lord”. When a full 
history of our work in India shall be written some 
day it will appear what a large share both William 
Taylor and J. M. Thoburn had in giving the 
Methodism of their time its peculiar stamp. While 
Methodism has always stood for expansion, has 
always had an abundance of creative forces, form¬ 
ing and shaping its own destinies true to its own 
genius of ceaseless growth, it was especially during 
the years of these men that our Church had an 
opportunity to show what it could do on one of the 
large mission fields of the earth. Here, not among 
the conditions of a Christian civilization, but in 
constant rivalry with non-Christian systems and 
creeds, “Christianity in earnest” could prove and 
did prove its mettle, its God-given calling to become 
all things to all men and to all races. As Bishop 
Thoburn once said, Methodism had a high mission 
to fulfill and the foundations of its spiritual empire 
were laid broad and well. 

It is not, however, so much the lives or the work 
of the great leaders and pioneers of our Calcutta 
work which we attempt to show in these pages, but 
rather a summary of all or most of our workers 

133-40 
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who gave years of their lives and effort in building 
the Church of Christ in the hearts and lives of races 
and individuals in this great metropolis of British 
Tndia. From this city have been radiating the 
influences that have extended our work from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Himalayas and from 
Central India to the shores of Burma, to Malaysia 
and the great insular world beyond. 

When William Taylor first introduced his methods 
of preaching the Gospel in Calcutta he was some¬ 
what in doubt whether God intended “a regular 
distinct Methodist organization alongside other ex¬ 
isting Churches,” but the march of events soon 
removed his doubt. He originally had no intention 
of organizing Churches and was ready to co-operate 
with any evangelical denomination willing to co¬ 
operate with him; but he was soon compelled 
to organize, an experience just like John Wesley 
and others had had in their time. Like their great 
spiritual ancestor, both Taylor and Thoburn did 
organize, and organized wisely and well. 

It is proposed to give a short description of our 
work in Calcutta, centering in the lives of the men 
and women who were so intimately connected with 
the founding and the progress of the Churches and 
institutions in Calcutta. Without holding strictly 
to the historical order of events, each of the persons 
who have given years of service to the work in this 
city will be mentioned in describing the marvellous 
development of the work of our Church. 

The steady, persistent plodder ought to receive 
as much credit as the enthusiastic pioneer, the man 
of action as much as the dreamer of dreams and the 
seer of visions, for both kinds of servants are 
forever associated in Christian work. If there be 
any meaning in the regular, almost rhythmic, recur¬ 
rence of conferences, reports and statistics during 
the conference year, it can only be this one, that 
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God has led and the Holy Spirit has guided 
throughout these years all who have put themselves 
in God’s hand to fill their destined places in the 
great work. 

A word should be added on the mutual relation 
of the work among the Domiciled European com¬ 
munity to that among the Indian population. The 
latter developed out of the former, but nearly every¬ 
where in India, has tended to overshadow it. In 
Calcutta, with its large European community, ■ it 
still occupies a larger place in the work of Bengal 
Conference and, is as self-supporting as it was in 
Taylor’s time. 

In the vernacular work, on the other hand, the 
original policy of William Taylor has been given 
up long ago. The difference, no doubt, is largely 
due to the fact that in the first instance the appeal 
came to nominal Christians bringing them to a more 
satisfactory and real Christian life, while in the 
other case the existing preparation for the Gospel 
is of a much lower grade, or is completely absent. 

It will be convenient to divide the epoch of our 
work in Calcutta into two equal halves. The first 
half will be from 1873 to 1900, when F. W. Warne 
became Bishop with his residence at Lucknow, and 
fhe second half from 1900 to the present. During 
the first period all the institutional work in Calcutta 
was started. In our English work this meant the 
careful and systematic building up of the Anglo- 
Tndian community. 

The centre of all our English-speaking work in 
Calcutta is and always has been the present 
Thoburn Church on Dharamtala Street. The 
preachers in charge of that historic pulpit have 
been:—J. M. Thoburn, 1874-78; J. Sumner Stone, 
1879; S. P. Jacobs, 1880; T. H. Oakes, 1881; J. M. 
Thoburn, 1882-83; J. M. Thoburn, Jr., 1884-87; 
F. W. Warne, 1888-1900; G. E. Stokes, 1901-03; 
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Titus Lowe, 1904-08; D. H. Manley, 1908-09; R. C. 
Grose, 1909-12; D. H. Manley, 1912; H. E. Wark, 
1912-14; P. M. Buck, 1914 (4 months); D. H. 
Manley, 1915; Geo. S. Henderson, 1916-21; Lincoln 
A. Shute, part of 1922; E. B. Joyner, 1922-August, 
1925; Harold J. Smith, November, 1925-27; Edward 
18. Johnson, 1927-July 1929; Geo. S. Henderson, 
1929-31. 

No purpose would be served by giving the ap¬ 
pointments, year after year, of all our work in 
Calcutta. It would at best be mere dry chronicle. 
Of those eighteen men in charge of one Church in 
54 years, with about three years average to one’s 
credit, only about half a dozen wore there long 
enough to have left their distinct mark. The same 
is true of other congregations and institutions in 
Calcutta. 

We are hardly able to form a true conception of 
the initial difficulties of the pioneer years, nor of 
the drag of the work that so often is the lot of those 
who come after. For to start a new work is one 
thing, while to keep up that work is another thing, 
at times even more difficult than the starting has 
been. 

What will the future generation know about any 
of us ? Some will be mere names on our conference 
roll, memories of a never-returning past! 

What did some of the men look like that have been 
before us? What did their contemporaries think 
of them? What did they themselves feel and think 
about the work they were doing? What of the 
sermons they preached, of the buildings they built, 
the classes they instructed, the dreams they cher¬ 
ished and the plans they actually realised? What 
do we know about them? How they lived and how 
they died, a good many of them here on the field, 
others after spending the evening of their lives 
in the homeland. Will that history ever be written? 
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Frank Latimer McCoy who died on the 13th of 
February 1889, at Calcutta, only 33 years old,—we 
have heard of his triumphant entry into the joy of 
his Lord. August Kullman even younger than 
that, only 30 years old, who died with his wife, of 
cholera, at Asansol, July, the 27th, 1895, after a 
very short period of service. There is hardly any¬ 
body on the field now that knew them personally. 
And so we might go down through the list and 
mention Benjamin J. Chew who died 1902 at Cal¬ 
cutta, and C. C. Das at Pakur, in July, 1905, both 
of them still remembered for their devotion and 
energy in the work. 

Then there are Indian brethren, Nain Sukh, 
buried at Darbhanga; Uahi Baksli, a burning and 
shining light, died of cholera at Basra in July, 1908; 
Anonta Kumar Mondol, died in February, 1909 at 
Calcutta; Lakshman C. Sarkar, at Tamluk, in June 
1915; Bonomali Muzumdar, died of cholera in July 
1915; and Keshub Chandra Mullick in June, 1919 
at Calcutta. Then Joseph Culshaw, one of the 
leaders of his period, found his rest at Naini Tal, 
in April, 1915, only 42 years old. Do they not all 
live with Him who is a God not of the dead but of 
(ho living? 

And so we can go on and inscribe name after 
name on the pages of the Golden Book of Method¬ 
ism in Calcutta and in Bengal. There is David 
Iliram Lee who rests from his labours in Darjeel¬ 
ing, and lies buried with his children; F. A. 
Blackman, who died of small-pox, March, 1925; and 
L. B. Chatterjee, another beloved Indian brother, 
who went to his heavenly home in August, 1925. 

And of workers’ wives and children? There is 
no station where you do not find their lonely graves 
and monuments, from the Lower Circular Road 
cemetery at Calcutta with Mrs. Elizabeth Schanzlin, 
Mrs. Edith Jackson Fisher and others, to 
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open downs or quiet riversides, where devoted 
friends lovingly conducted them to their lonely last 
resting places. They all overcame by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and 
they loved not their lives unto death. Therefore, 
ha has not been ashamed to call them his brethren, 
of whom this world was not worthy, but has pre¬ 
pared a place for them. 

And what has been the net result for this living 
present and for the future, of the toil, the heroism 
and self-negation, of this great outlay of effort, 
prayers and tears? It is the growing number of 
those who walk in the footsteps of them who went 
before, a regenerated Church of Christ, gaining 
momentum with each generation, yea with each 
year. 

What history could we write of our spiritual 
ancestors? Are not we those who have followed, 
are following and shall follow them, all those whom 
the Lord has called or should call, the best history 
of the results of their efforts, the fruit of their 
labours, living epistles that everybody can read ? 

Of the English work, besides Thoburn Church, 
(he two large schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the Calcutta Girls’ School and the Calcutta 
Boys’ School should be mentioned. The principals 
of both institutions have been as follows:—W. A. 
Carroll, G. S. Bomwetch, A. Kullman, B. J. Chew, 
.T. G. Kennedy, F. B. Smith, J. W. Simmons, D. H. 
Mauley, G. A. Odgers, R. S. Gibbons, H. C. Fritchlev. 
Those of the Calcutta Girls’ School:—Miss M. E. 
Layton, Miss Hedrick, Miss E. L. Knowles, 
Miss Daily, Miss Stahl, Miss Widdi field, Miss Sam¬ 
son, Miss Hankie, Miss Wood, Miss Hunt, 
Miss Field, Miss Collins, Miss Hughes. 

The Seaman’s Mission of Kidderpore was opened 
by G. S. Henderson in 1902. He was followed in 
the work by Fawcett Shaw, John Bvork, H. J. 
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Smith and others. Owing to the opening of a large 
fully equipped Seaman’s Institution nearer the new 
St. George’s Docks, and the very small number of 
seamen now coming to our mission, our seaman’s 
work was closed early in 1931. 

The Methodist Publishing House had a very use¬ 
ful career from 1884 to 1913 under T. Craven, 0. M. 
Miller, F. L. McCoy, H. C. Stuntz, C. G. Conklin, 
J. H. Messmore, H. S. Jefferson, Joseph Culshaw, 
G. S. Henderson, F. B. Price, E. G. Saunderson, 
John Byork and others. 

In 1874, a band of ladies began visiting a street in¬ 
fested with liquor shops, to talk, sing and pray with 
the sailors; several were won and so many attend¬ 
ed the Church that by the close of 1874 the work 
had become so important that Rev. T. H. Oakes was 
appointed missionary to the seamen. He lived on 
one of the ships in Port and as it went out, moved 
to another, but, in 1875 he established the Seaman’s 
Mission, Hastings, and two years later a large 
building was rented in Lall Bazar by Mr. Oakes. 
He was followed in 1877 bv Frank Goodwin; 1880 
G. I. Stone; 1886 C. M. Miller and Levan R. 
Janney; 1888 R. H. Craig and Neils Madsen; 1889 
George S. Henderson to 1905, when it closed owing 
to the transfer of Shipping to the new Kidderporc 
Docks. 

The many years of the devoted, spiritual service 
of Miss Maxey from 1889 to 1923 should be record¬ 
ed; and also the life and influence of two great 
laymen in Calcutta, members of Thoburn Church 
for long years, the late C. J. A. Pritchard who died 
in 1916, a great and good man, and the late Sir 
Robert Laidlaw, founder of the firm Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., in Calcutta and throughout the East. 

We now come to the vernacular work of Calcutta. 
Of the Dharamtala Bengali Church the ministers in 
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charge have been: J. M. Thoburn, J. P. Meik, S. N. 
Das, B. J. Chew, A. Kullman, F. E. Lieden, J. 
Culshaw, D. H. Lee, L. B. Chatterjee, S. K. Morxdol. 

The Am priori Methodist Institution, now Collins 
High School, has had the following men in charge: 
G. S. Bomwetch, B. J. Chew, J. E. Robinson, C. C. 
McCown, J. P. Meik, F. B. Price, D. H. Manley, 

C. H. S. Koch, G. Schanzlin, L. B. Chatterjee, S. K. 
Mondol, B. W. Tucker, R. S. Gibbons, H. M. Swan. 

The Lee Memorial Mission. —The origin of this 
important institution is indicated in a letter from 

D. H. Lee, written in 1918, which tells of the naming 
of the “Lee Memorial Mission’’. The wide place 
which the mission has made for itself, since its 
foundation in 1895, speaks for itself. 

“My dear Brother Schanzlin, 

I have suggested a paragraph for adding to what 
is said of our work. It was not built up in “memory 
of our children’’. It was, I hope, built up by prayer 
and faith for the glory of God. Before the sudden 
death of our children it was always known as and 
called the “Bengali Mission”. All our letter-heads 
and calendars were in that name until recently. 
When we built our new plant, we called the buildings 
the Children’s Memorial and soon we began to be 
called the “Lee Memorial”. As the name “Bengali 
Mission” in Calcutta might cause confusion, we did, 
as the early Methodists, take the name by which the 
people called us, and so about four years ago I had it 
put on the house, and it has become our designation, 
but not with the slightest thought of making a me¬ 
morial to ourselves.” 

The Hati Bagan Bengali Church. —The following 
have served in this institution:—J. P. Meik, D. H. 
Manley, M. K. Chuckerbutty, K. C. Mullick, N. C. 
Biswas, S. C. Biswas, P. C. Mondol, N. G. Sirkar. 

The Bally gauge Bengali Church appears as an 
appointment in the annual conference minutes first 
in the year 1922. The following have served as 
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pastors: N. K. Biswas, Sushil Katowar, P. C. 
Mondol. A small brick church building was erected 
during the superintendency of C. H. Archibald. 

This history of the Hindustani work has been 
described by C. H. Archibald as follows:— 

“The Hindustani work in Calcutta was opened in the 
year 1886 with F. J. Blewitt as the first preacher 
in charge. He was followed the next year by 
Benjamin Luther who served until 1892 when 
J. H. Messmore held the job for one year. Charles 
Dowring was transferred from North India and 
served the work until 1902. During his time a 
real effort was made to organize the work, and 
a Miss Campbell of the Deaconess Home gave 
much time to the work. Out of the Calcutta work 
the stations of Tirhoot and Muzaffarpur were 
opened by Henry Jackson. The work was then 
served by C. C. Dass; Fawcett Shaw; B. G. 
Saunderson; W. D. Beal up to 1909, when it was 
left to be supplied. That year F. J. Blewitt took 
charge for a time and Peary Lall arrived. The 
year 1910 looked like a forward movement with 
D. IT. Manley as district superintendent and 
W. P. Byers in charge of the Hindustani work. 
In the report it was stated that 4 4 There is a grow¬ 
ing need for missionary work among the 
Hindustani people, they comprise a considerable 
portion of the population. Many Hindustani 
Christians from up-country mass movements are 
settling in Calcutta, and they present both a 
pressing need for pastoral care and an open door 
of access to the multitudes of these classes.’’ The 
Lee Mission, with Peary Lall, cared for the work 
from 1911 to 1917 when S. J. Shaw came to 
Calcutta. C. H. S. Koch at the *30th session called 
our attention to the great work to be done among 
the Hindustani people. With the coming of S. 
Datt in 1919, the work took on larger proportions 
and some assistant workers were employed. In 
1922, the work became a district with L. H. 
Rupert as its first district superintendent. After 
ten years there were in 1896, 35 converts. In 
1927, we reported a community of 830 and 
Rs, 2,016— raised by the people. 
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“It is of interest to note that in 1897 the Mafy Nfhcje 
Boarding School was opened with the Misses Soder- 
storm and Campbell in charge. It was to do for 
the Hindustani people what the Dennitt Training- 
School (now Lee Memorial) was to do for the 
Bengali girls. It is only reasonable to say that 
a big mistake was made when the Tirhoot section 
of the Hindi work was given to North India Con¬ 
ference : had this remained in Bengal, the Calcutta 
woik, and the Asansol-Gomoh field would have 
been supplied with workers and a great self- 
supporting work would have resulted. Thousands 
of upcountry Hindus have found profitable em¬ 
ployment, but there has not been the follow-up 
work for Christians.” 

Our Bishops in charge have been:—J. M. Tho- 
hurn, 1888-1900; F. W. Warne, 1901-04; J. E. 
Robinson, 1905-17; F. W. Warne, 1918-20; F. B. 
Fisher, 1920 until his resignation in May, 1930, 
since when, first Brenton T. Badley and then J. W. 
Robinson have administered Bengal. 

The District Superintendents of Calcutta district 
have been:—F. L. McCoy, 1888-89; F. W. Warne, 
1889-1900; J. E. Robinson, 1900-04; D. H. Leo, 
1904-06; F. B. Price, 1906-09; R. C. Grose, 1909-12; 
D. H. Manley, 1912-14; H. E. Wark, 1914; D. IL 
Mftnlev, 1915; G. S. Henderson, 1-916-21; D. H. 
Manley, 1922-26; H. M. Swan, 1927 :'C. H. Archi¬ 
bald, 1928; E. S. Johnson, 1919-30; D. H. Manley, 
I931-. 

The Calcutta Vernacular district (now the Cal¬ 
cutta Bengali district) was created in 1909. The 
Superintendents have been:—D. H. Manley, 1909- 
15; C. H. S. Koch, 1916; D. H. Manley, 1917-22; 
H. M. Swan, 1922-26; C. H. Archibald, 1926-28; 
S. K. Mondol, 1928-29; N. G. Sircar, 1930; H. M. 
Swan, 1931-. ‘ 

Properties akd Institutions in Calcutta .—The Old 
Dharamtala Bengali Church was dedicated in 
February, 1874; Thoburp Church on the 31st of 
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December, 1875. In November, 1878, the first 
Principal, Miss Layton, of the Calcutta Girls’ 
School was appointed, and in 1886, the present 
building was erected at a cost of Rs. 130,000. A 
new wing was added in 1908. The present build¬ 
ings of the Calcutta Boys’ School were opened in 
1893, largely the gift of the late Sir Robert Laidlaw. 

The property on 150 Dharamtala Street, for many 
years the Deaconess Home, was purchased in 1903. 
Jn 1895, the Denuitt Training School, now the Lee 
Memorial Mission, was organized. The present 
buildings were erected during 1908 and 190tJ. 

In March, 1902, the Kidderpore Seaman’s Work 
was opened. The present building was acquired 
and rebuilt under John Byork’s superintendency. 

The Tlioburn Church Parsonage was built during 
the pastorate of F. W. Warne, the pipe organ was 
bought in 1907. The Tlioburn Hall was added to 
the Church by Titus Lowe*(later Bishop). 

The Collins Institute property on Dharamtala 
Street was acquired in 1905; the Tangra Road prop¬ 
erty acquired in July, 1906, was sold in 1930. The 
Tangra Road dormitory for boarders was built in 
1907. The property on 140 Dharamtala Street was 
bought during the year 1919. Asbury Hall, at 52 
Tangra Road, was built in 1922 and sold in 1930. 
The Central Hindustani Church, qu Dharamtala 
Street, was erected during the year 1921 at a cost 
of about Rs. 50,000. The head-quarters building at 
3 Middleton Street was bought, in 1921. 

The Calcutta appointments for the year 1931 were 
as follows:— 

The English District .. D. H. Manley, District 

Superintendent. 

Thoburn Church .. G. S. Henderson, Pastor; 

W. B. Foley, Associate 
Pastor. 
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Calcutta Boya’ School .. R. S. Gibbons, Principal 

until February 20th. 

H. C. Fritchley, Acting 
(Principal, after Febru¬ 
ary 20th. 

Calcutta Girls’ School .. Miss Pearl Hughes, Prin¬ 
cipal. 

Calcutta-Bengali District .. H. M. Swan, District 

Superintendent. 

N. G. Sircar, Assistant 
District Superintendent. 
Ballygange Circuit .. S. C. Katowar. 

Baliaghata Circuit .. W. H. Mawson. 

Central Bengali Church .. J. S. Chowdhury. 

Collins High School .. H. M. Swan, Principal. 

P. N. Das, Vice-Principal. 
Hati Bagan Church *. N. G. Sircar. 

Lee Memorial Mission .. Mrs. Ada Lee, Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Woman’s Evangelistic Work. City, Miss Mabel Eddy. 

Suburban, Miss Katherine 
M. Kinzley. 

Calcutta Hindustani District C. H. Archibald, District 

Superintendent. 

Central Hindustani Church Joseph Nelson. 

Howrah Circuit .. P. Nathanael. 

Kidderpore Circuit .. A’. D. Volrath. 

Kalighat Ashram .. K. K. Chakravarty. 

Woman’s Work .. Miss Doris I. Welles. 

Noth—T his story of the Calcutta work was completed 
by Mr. Schanzlin about three years ago, and as he has not 
yet returned from furlough on account of the Board’s 
shortage of funds, the chapter has been brought up-to-date 
with the help of others of our Calcutta missionaries. The 
editor would like to add a few supplementary notes. 

The long residence of Mr. Benjamin Aitken, a layman 
of our Calcutta Church and his devotion to all the inter¬ 
ests of Methodism there, as elsewhere, makes special refer¬ 
ence to him most fitting. He was one of the stalwarts of 
the William Taylor regime, and gave himself unsparingly. 
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in a very practical way, to the welfare of self-supporting 
Churches. For a time he helped in the work of the “Indian 
Witness,” and always an earnest, prayerful servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The work of the “Lee Memorial Mission’’ has been 
referred to, but much more space would be needed to do 
justice to the great work of education and evangelism that 
Dr. and Mrs. D. H. Lee have accomplished. Mrs. Lee, 
who, after fifty-five years of toil for India, still continues 
the work with undiminished enthusiasm and optimism, is 
an inspiration not only to Calcutta Methodism, but to 
our Church, and to other Churches, throughout India. 
Surely, the secret of such service must be the coming of 
“power from on high,” which she experienced on her 
passage to India in 1876, and of which she tells in her 
account of Mr. C. B. Ward, as given elsewhere in this book, 
under the title, “The Pioneer of Bastar State.” Mrs. Ada 
Lee's former associates in her work, Miss M. F. Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. II. Archibald, Miss Mabel Eddy, 
Miss K. Kinzley, and others, deserve a special word of 
appreciation, and would receive it, did space permit. 

Reference should also be made to the fact that for ten 
years now, both the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have had Branch 
Head-quarters for their Central Treasurers at Calcutta. 
Rev. D. H. Manley for the one, and Miss Pearl Madden 
for the other, have had their offices at No. 3 Middleton 
Street, and have carried on a work of great help and 
significance to this Southern Asia field. Here, too, were 
our Centenary Head-quarters for two years (1922-23), 
and here Bishop F. B. Fisher had his office and head¬ 
quarters, in the splendid property acquired under his 
leadership. His name will always be associated with 
3 Middleton Street. 

If anything could be singled out as having very special 
spiritual significance for our Calcutta work through the 
decades, mention should be made of the Saturday morn¬ 
ing Prayer Meeting. This was started by Dr. (Bishop) 
J. M. Thoburn soon after he began his epoch-making work 
there in 1874, and has been maintained without a break 
during the past sixty years. It is the ordinary thing for 
a congregation to maintain a weekly prayer-meeting, but 
this Saturday meeting, held at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
is an additional one, intended especially for intercession 
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in behalf of the work. That it should have Been continued 
through the years uninterruptedly, in the busiest day of 
the week, in the midst of a great city, with all its varied 
and numerous duties, is a spiritual triumph indeed. I 
know of no other Church in Indian Methodism, or else¬ 
where, with a record such as this; nor can there be any 
doubt that this meeting has been the real spiritual power¬ 
house for oar work in that metropolis. “Prayer changes 
things / 7 we know; and probably there is no other dynamic 
powerful enough to bring about the changes that congre¬ 
gations need where there is no vision, where the fires of 
devotion have burned low, and the thought of sacrificial 
service is unwelcome. Well may our Church exclaim, with 
the disciples of old,—“Lord, teach us how to pray.” 

B. T. B. 



CHAPTER XX 

HYDERABAD, DECCAN 

By the Rev. J. H. Garden 

Here, in this city of 404,187, fourth as to size in 
tlie Indian Empire, is the capital of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad State, which 
had at the last census a population of 12,471,770. 
Of these just over. 10 per cent are Moslems, about 
one half of one per cent are reported as Christians, 
and all the rest are Hindus of various sorts. The 
State has an area of 82,698 square miles. 

The Nizam himself being a Mohammedan, the 
1 Vi millions of Moslems, living mainly in the larger 
cities and towns, constitute everywhere a sort of 
aristocracy or ruling class, and occupy most of the 
higher offices under the Nizam’s Government. 

Golkonda, a largo fort five miles west of the 
modern city, has many beautiful tombs, and other 
relics of former greatness. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth of England it was the capital and, for 
those days, an impregnable fortress. By this name 
of Golkonda the Kingdom was then known, famous 
for its gems and gold. The present capital was 
not built until thirty years after Elizabeth began 
her reign, when, in 1589, Mahommed Kuli, the fifth 
king of the third dynasty of Moslem Kings reign¬ 
ing in these parts, built its wall and in other 
substantial ways beautified the city. 

At the decline of the Mogul Empire, the Nizam’s 
State was overrun by invading hordes of the war¬ 
like Maharattas, Hindus coming from the west, so he 
made a treaty with the French Governor Dupleix 
of Pondicherry,, in_South India.' By this treaty 
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Mr. Bussy was sent to reside in Hyderabad with a 
body of French Troops, for the strengthening of 
the State. This worked well until the French tried 
to drive the English out of India, and were them¬ 
selves driven out. In the period 1755 to 1766 the 
British power began to be paramount in India, and 
a treaty was made with the British whereby a 
British Garrison took the place of the French. This 
treaty has thus far proved to be of permanent ad¬ 
vantage to both parties and to the people of Hydera¬ 
bad. And so it happens that the Garrison of 
Secunderabad, which is a suburb of the city, con¬ 
stitutes one of the strongest military stations of the 
British in India. 

Hyderabad city is built up of several sections. 
The more ancient and interesting, because it is so 
beautifully Oriental, is the native walled city. This 
lies at the southern extremity, and on the southern 
bank of the Moosi river and ought to be seen by 
anyone who is touring in India.* The river is cross¬ 
ed by two masonry bridges. Coming northward 
over these we find on the north bank, on our left 
hand a large and beautiful modern Hospital which 
is run by the State and on our right hand The 
British Residency, an enclosure, fortified, and 
guarded by British Indian Troops. There is here 
an enclave of about half a square mile called the 
Residency Bazaars with a population of 15,543 all 
under Imperial Rule. Clustered around here are 
Banks, High Schools, Colleges, and even the modern 
Palace of the Nizam himself. Then comes Chadar- 
ghat where are the civil offices, and most of the 
civil population, a residential quarter with a popu¬ 
lation of 130,063, and a considerable Anglo-Indian 


*The new Hyderabad that has come into being during the past two 
or three years, would surprise the writer of this chapter, who left Tndia 
only so recently as 1927. The new Hyderabad bids fair to become one 
gf India’s most beautiful and stately cities, —Editor* 
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community. The Anglicans, Roman Catholics and 
Methodists have English Churches here. In the 
neighborhood of Chadarghat, in suburbs and can¬ 
tonments alongside of it are several thousands of 
the Nizam’s own Hyderabadi troops, some of 
whom are “African Guards”. 

Continuing northward from Chadarghat we come 
to a causeway built over a great dam which is a 
mile or so long and holds back to our left a beauti¬ 
ful sheet of water called the Hussain Sagar, one 
source of the city’s water-supply. Beyond this lies 
Secunderabad, with its sections of Trimulgherry 
and Bolarum farther on. There are 95,151 in this 
section besides 19,258 soldiers, some English, more 
Indian. All this, spread over a length of about 
seven miles, makes up the total population already 
given. The walled city has a population of 144,145. 

At the very foundation of the large and success¬ 
ful work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Hyderbad lies the great revival that took place 
in South India under William Taylor in the years 
1872-1874. In the latter year there came to 
Secunderabad for the work of Railway construc¬ 
tion, an Engineer named Captain Winckler. Ho 
was related to the Miles family in Bombay, and 
there had come under Mr. Taylor’s influence. 
After helping for some time in the revival in Bom¬ 
bay and Poona, he was sent to Secunderabad. 

Very soon as a result of his work, there was a 
band of 100 Methodists in Secunderabad, whom 
George Bowen, of blessed memory, came and 
organized into a Methodist Church. The same 
year Rev. James Shaw, one of Bishop Taylor’s 
preachers in Bombay, was sent to Mr. Winckler’s 
help. Following that, Mr. Taylor himself visited 
the work and was greatly pleased with what he saw. 

Before Christmas 1874, came the newly appointed 
Pastor to this work. This was no other than 

133—43 
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Rev. J. E. Robinson, whose first work for India 
was here in Hyderabad and Secunderabad, and who 
thirty-four years later was made a Bishop of our 
Church in India. 

He was ably seconded by the Rev. W. F. G. 
Curties, who was another charter member of The 
South India Conference, joining with Rev. James 
Shaw in 1874. Their names appear as charter 
members of the South India Conference, in the first 
Conference Roll, 1876. Ordained by Bishop 
Andrews in 1876, Bro. Curties labored on this 
circuit not less than six years, chiefly in Secundera¬ 
bad. 

There Wallace J. Gladwin labored two years, 
F. G. Davis, three years, and Enoch Jeffries, two 
years. In Hyderabad C. W. Christian worked for 
three years, R. E. Carter, three years, James Lyon, 
two years and G. I. Stone, three years, all for the 
English Church in this city. 

The first ten or twelve years constituted the 
heroic age of the South India Conference. All aid 
from the Missionary Society was stoutly refused, 
real hardships were endured, and some dropped out 
permanently or for a time. 

The very earliest appointments always included 
Bellary as a part of the Hyderabad Circuit. C. B. 
Ward’s work in rescuing the orphans of the 1876-7 
famine was greatly assisted by members of the 
Hyderabad Church. A. C. Davis, a Local Preacher, 
and an Engineer drawing a good salary, for a time 
gave the bulk of his income to the work of feeding 
these children, whom, indeed, the Engineers were 
largely instrumental in gathering. Members of the 
Hyderabad Church joined Bro. Ward in his good 
work in Secunderabad and elsewhere. One of these 
was William Arnold Moore, who gave many years 
to the ministry of our Church. In 1880, one G. W. 
Woodall, admitted- on Trial in the Annual Confer- 
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ence, carried on in Chadarghat a Day and Boarding 
School, with 50 scholars, 10 of whom were Boarders. 
It had a hard struggle and died out, to he replaced 
in 1893 by the work of our Ladies of the W. F. M. S; 
from America, which began as a school for Anglo- 
Indian girls. 

In those early days our English Churches did 
nobly in their gifts to build Churches. In Novem¬ 
ber 1876, at our very first conference we reported 
a Church in Hyderabad valued at Rs. 8,000. Next 
year Bellary had the beginnings of a Chapel worth 
Rs. 2,000 while the value of the Church and 
Parsonage property in Hyderabad (in 1877) was 
Rs. 20,000; mostly the gifts of our people, as was the 
valuable building site for Church and Parsonage, 
given by our sainted Sister Walker. In 1881, the 
value stood at Rs. 27,000, and the next year, 
Secunderabad had a Church worth Rs. 6,670. It is 
now worth Rs. 10,000. 

In 1880, Brother C. B. Ward was appointed to 
work in Secunderabad in connection with his Telugu 
Orphanage. The appointment was repeated until 
1886 when he had located, and the appointment dis¬ 
appears, to reappear in 1891 as “Yellandu, Supplied 
by C. B. Ward.” This was in the first year of 
G. K. Gilder’s Presiding Eldership. 

The oanier Presiding Elders were first C. P. Hard 
1875-1877, three years, then W. B. Osborne, three, 
D. O. Fox, three, A. W. Rndisill, five, A. H. Baker 
one and G. K. Gilder six years. Bro. Gilder was 
the first to reside in Hyderabad where we have 
ever since had resident district superintendents. 

The W. F. M. S. work began in February 1889, 
when we read in the appointments, “Hyderabad 
Zenana Mission—Miss L. E. Blackmar”. To this 
appointment was gradually added “School Work” 
and “City Schools”, but in 1895 the appoint¬ 
ment reads, “Hyderabad—English Girls’ School, 
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Miss Wood”. These were the beginnings of 
our Woman’s Work in this city, and district, so 
far as the W. F. M. S. Society is concerned. 
The openings and opportunities in the beginning 
were small and few, but the ladies made the most 
of them, and the present splendid work is the result 
of the faithful and self-sacrificing labors of a few 
devoted women. 

In 1896 appears the name of Miss Alice Evans in 
charge of the “Hyderabad Boarding School” for 
Girls. She continued to work there until the end of 
1920. The Elizabeth K. Stanley Girls’ High School 
is a monument to her excellent work of faith and 
labor of love. ' 

Beginning in 1886, and on up till 1890 efforts 
were being made by the Board to open up work in 
the city. S. P. Jacobs spent two years, and .Tames 
Lyon two years more in beginning and carrying on 
a couple of Marathi Schools in the city. Local 
gentry contributed generously to the support of the 
schools, and the Mission must have expended very 
considerable sums of money on this and the Hindu¬ 
stani Mission Work in those days, but in the end 
little remains but what was conserved in the work 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

The same seems to be true of most of the Telugu 
Work in Hyderabad at the end of this period,— 
1876-1896. 

In December 1896, at the twenty-first session of 
the old South India Conference, W. L. King was 
appointed Presiding Elder of the Hyderabad dis¬ 
trict, and he continued so until the end of 1913, a 
period of 17 years. At the end of this period there 
were enrolled in the Hyderabad Vernacular Boys’ 
Schools 152, all Christians; in the Vernacular Girls’ 
Schools, 65, all Christians; in the Hindustani 
Schools there were 55 boys and 155 girls, non- 
Christians; there were also two Anglo-Vernacular 
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Schools, the boys’ with 29 students and the girls’ 
with 140, of whom 120 were Christians. The total 
number of students in 1913 was 800 in 47 schools. 
At the same time there was a Christian community 
of 3,021 made up of 207 English, 50 Hindustani, 
and 2,764 Telugu. The remainder of 1,721 were 
“Probationers”. All these statistics for the city 
include Narsingpett sub-circuit, but are exclusive 
of the figures for Sliankarpalli Circuit, which had 
for long time been Dr. King’s special care and 
where were a Christian community of 1,710 addi¬ 
tional. At the same time there were 81 workers 
on the City Circuits, 261 Epworth Leaguers, 66 
Sunday Schools with 1,309 Scholars, and Collections 
for all purposes of the year amounting to Rs. 9,671. 
The Baptisms in the year 1913 were 607. 

The marvellous progress that gave us on the two 
districts a Christian community of 20,218 at the 
end of this period belongs to another part of this 
history. 

During this period there were a number of 
changes by which the Vernacular Work may have 
benefited,—though that also has had its terrible cuts 
and losses,—but by all of which the work of the 
English Charges in Hyderabad seems to have 
severely suffered. During the ten years, 1914 to 
1923, both inclusive, the English work of South 
India Conference was not under the same super¬ 
vision, as the local vernacular work, whose district 
superintendent lives on the spot, but was cared for 
by a superintendent of English work, who resided 
first in Madras, later in Bangalore. This • was 
intended to be an improvement, and may have been 
so in those places, but does not seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded in Hyderabad. 

For the first years C. W. Ross doSouza was in 
charge of the English District and lived in Madras 
where he was pastor. K. E. Anderson followed for 
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two years in Bangalore, where he also had his own 
charge; and for the three following years J. B. 
Buttrick was district superintendent, being Agent 
the first year, of the Press in Madras, and pastor 
the two following years of the Bangalore English 
and Vernacular Work; two sufficient charges. 

'At the beginning of the period H. F. Hilmer was 
in charge of the English Church, Hyderabad for 
two years, and there was some improvement. G. S. 
Roge, followed for two years, and there was a good 
increase both in finances and in membership. The 
number of members rose from 104 to 123 in these 
two years and the finances were well maintained. 
During the incumbency of A. S. Booth, a period of 
five years, the income of the Church dropped 
Rs. 2,354, and we lost over 67 per cent of our mem¬ 
bership. This was, largely, due to the moving away 
of a number of Anglo-Indian families. It did not 
come suddenly, but was a steady decrease during 
the five years, and all the efforts of those who have 
since labored there have failed to effect much im¬ 
provement. 

Hyderabad is a most strategical centre, and our 
work among the Anglo-Indian community in South 
India is most important. It is well worth consider¬ 
ing whether something cannot be done to recover 
the position we once held among the English people 
of this station. Everywhere our English Churches 
stand in need of such an appeal as was brought by 
our American preachers in the earliest period of 
our Church in India. 

For the last five years, ending with 1926, Brothers 
C. E. Parker and Judson T. Perkins, assisted bv 
the Principal of the Boys’ High School, have been 
doing all that it was possible for them to do under 
the most difficult circumstances. 

In the face of all these difficulties the Hyderabad 
city work at the end of 1926 reports a Christian 
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community of 5,774 souls, of whom 1,323 are re¬ 
ported as Full Members. They raised for all 
purposes a total of Rs. 9,024, of which Rs. 5,680 is 
to he credited to the English and Rs. 3,344 to the 
Indian Churches. 

The vernacular work in the City circuits has 
shown remarkable progress at the end of 1926. 
There arc reported 2,081 Sunday Scholars, 404 
Epworth Leaguers, and 1,357 students in our 
schools of whom 929 are Christians. There are 
80 students in High School Grade, and 182 in the 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, while in the 
Primary Grades, Upper and Lower there are re¬ 
ported 1,095 Scholars. 

Wo are especially thankful for the 335 students 
attending our Elizabeth K. Stanley Girls’ High 
School, and for the 242 attending our Methodist 
Boys’ High School. Here the labors of the 
Misses Evans, Morgan, Wells, and Otto, with 
Mrs. Hancock bear fruit in the one school, and of 
W. D. Schermerhorn, M. D. Ross, J. D. Harris, J. 
Patterson, and George Garden, with their wives in 
the other school; mingling with the fruits of the 
toils and prayers of Dr. and Mrs. W. L. King, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Parker, and of the other district 
superintendents, and their wives, who from the 
beginning have planned and laid the foundations 
of Christ’s work in this important city. But all 
these labors would have been of no avail had it not 
been for the noble band of Indian preachers, 
teachers, and translators who have from the begin¬ 
ning carried the burden of this work among the 
Indian people. In Pastoral duties A. S. Abraham 
has been untiring for many years, also O. David, 
G. Gershom, M. Luke, G. Joseph, Devapriyam and 
many others whose names may not be recognized 
in America, but are known in Heaven. 
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For many years the name of E. Surrey has 
appeared as supply pastor of the local Hindustani 
Circuit, and he has been in evidence at all our 
weekly English Meetings'. From time to time in the 
most honorable association as teachers, translators, 
editors, have appeared in our minutes the names of 
J. Venkatachalam, K. Ambiah, 0. David and G. 
Sundaram. We trust and believe that ,in days to 
come the work of some of these may rank higher 
and be more fruitful than that of any whose labors 
it is to-day our privilege to chronicle. 

In the W. F. M. S. work of City Schools, and 
Zenana Work, great credit is due to the faithful 
labors of the Misses Mary and Charlotte Smith, she 
in association with the lamented Catherine Wood, 
Misses N. M. Low, M. Morgan, E. J. Wells, A. 
Harrod, Otto, and M. Older, have for many years 
done effective work. May their tribe greatly in¬ 
crease. Of the Anglo-Indians, as of the Indian 
preachers and teachers, the missionary must ever 
say “These shall increase but I must decrease”, 
nnd may the Lord hasten to fulfil the vision. 


The following additional items regarding the Hyderabad 
work have been furnished by Rev. Charles E. Parker, 
who himself has done so much for that work during the 
past several years. 

B. T. B. 


Although our vernacular work, in Hyderabad, 
had been in progress for many years, no property 
other than that of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, had been secured until 1908 when our New 
Lane property was purchased as a site for a vernac¬ 
ular Church. The Church of England having 
raised objection to our building so near to them, 
the existing house was later remodelled, so as to 
make it suitable for a missionary bungalow. 
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The following year, 1909, the Bible Institute prop¬ 
erty was purchased, a home for the institution, 
which had been opened by Bro. A. H. Baker, the 
missionary in charge. There being no Boys’ 
School in Yikarabad, Miss Evans received Primary 
School Boys into the Stanley Girls’ School, while 
Mr. Harris, the principal of the Bible Institute, took 
in a number of big boys, who were too old to be 
received into the girls’ school, thus preparing a 
goodly number of boys for the opening of a High 
School, when the opportune time came. 

Tn 1921, Brother John Patterson, who had just 
arrived on the field, was appointed as principal 
of the Bible Institute. Before the end of the year, 
the Methodist Boys’ High School was opened with 
an enrollment of 88, including all standards. 
Brother and Sister Patterson, like missionaries of 
former days, kept giving a part of their own bunga¬ 
low to the school, until they were finally crowded 
to the one corner of the veranda as a place to live. 

About the end of 1922, God honoured their devo¬ 
tion by sending eight thousand dollars through the 
Detroit area for altering the old bungalow to make 
it suitable for school purposes and for erecting 
a new bungalow for the missionary. By the end of 
392.’!, the work had been done, and additional land 
had been purchased for an athletic field, and a site 
for the chapel or assembly hall. The chapel has 
been built, and stands to-day as a memorial to 
Mrs. Dora F. Foote, whose husband gave a large 
part of the money to clear the debt on all our prop¬ 
erty. Up to this time, although property had 
been secured, it had all been purchased on borrowed 
money. Tn 1928, an additional plot, adjoining the 
High School, was purchased. The best of all is 
that God, in answer to prayer, has given us the 
money to clear every pice of debt on all our prop* 
erty within the Hyderabad Conference. 

13 ?- 43 
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Tho Rev. G. Sundaram, b.a., became Principal of 
the Boys’ High School in 1930, and has continued 
his work through 1931 with great success. The 
Rev. and Mrs. George B. Garden who were previous¬ 
ly in charge, returned from furlough about the 
middle of 1931, and are devoting themselves in a 
beautiful spirit to the hostel and teaching work 
in the school. 

j Our vernacular work began in Hyderabad as a 
Hindustani Mission. For many years the Hindu¬ 
stani work was kept up by that great saint and self- 
denying worker, Miss Catherine Wood, who in her 
dying hour’said, “No matter what happens to me, 
let not the Hindustani work be given up”. These 
were her last words, and all the property she had, 
she left to that work. 

In 1927, the English-Hindustani district was 
formed, with Bro. J. T. Perkins as Superintendent, 
and the Hindustani work was pushed more vigor¬ 
ously than ever by him and Bro. S. Datt. In 1930, 
this hyphenated district was divided and the 
Hindustani district, in charge of Bro. S. Datt, as 
superintendent was formed. There is no sign that 
the Hyderabad Hindustani work will ever bo given 
up/ What has been accomplished in the past is 
only a faint sign of the groat things that are before 
us. 


C. E. P. 



CHAPTER XXX 

JUBBULPORE 


By the Rev. C. F. H. Gxjse, B.A. 

The history of Jubbulpore Methodism extends 
over a period of more than half a century. . In 
January, 1874, the Rev. G. K. Gilder of the India 
conference, at its session held at Allahabad, was 
appoiixted to Jubbulpore. He was Jubbulpore’s 
lirst preacher, and it was his first charge. Those 
were days of pioneering and hence hardships. It 
was witli difficulty that he found a place there to 
live or to hold meetings. After some effort a place 
suitable for both was found near the Sadar Bazaar, 
not far from whore our present chapel stands. At 
the very first meeting a couple were converted. 
Brother Gilder put himself into his work with his 
whole heart and by April a small congregation had 
been gathered and regular meetings, classes and 
a Sunday School organized. The intense effort had 
undermined his health and by June he was ordered 
elsewhere for a change and rest. This servant of 
the Lord had many years of fruitful service in 
different parts of India, going to his reward, after 
a short period in the retired relationship, on Decem¬ 
ber 16th, 1920. 

But the work he began was continued. The con¬ 
gregation increased and by 1886 was ready for a 
church building. The corner-stone for it was laid 
in May and by October the following year the build¬ 
ing was completed. Since then the work has never 
been interrupted. Regular preaching services have 
been held, a Sunday School of from 50 to 100 
scholars has been carried on, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, a weekly prayer meeting has contributed to 
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•the spiritual life of the community. Frequent revi¬ 
val meetings have resulted in conversions and the 
deepening of the spiritual life. It is difficult ade¬ 
quately to measure the value of the Church to the 
life of the city, and the missionary work of 
Methodism. 

At present a beautiful and commodious church 
building, rebuilt in 1921 and only recently furnished 
with electric lights, is the centre of a real spiritual 
service aiid influence. For several years the 
attendance at Sunday evening has averaged 100 or 
more. A combined Sunday School and morning 
worship has now been held for nearly two years 
and lias averaged about 70 in attendance. An in¬ 
creasing number of Indians are in attendance upon 
the services. Among these are our own students 
of the Leonard Theological College and the John¬ 
son Girls’ High School. Recently a number of 
non-Christians have been at the services. We hope 
that a larger number of this class may find their 
way into the Church. Altogether the outlook of. 
this Church is most hopeful. The present member¬ 
ship of its Christian community is approximately 
100. For the last three years the amount raised 
for pastoral support and other purposes has aver¬ 
aged more than Rs. 5,000 annually. 

The following is the list of those who have been 
its pastors:—Geo. K. Gilder, 1874; M. Kales, 1875; 
Milton H. Nichols, 1876; Levi R. Jannev, 1877; 
Neville G. Bovard, 1880; W. R. Brown, 3882; 
T. E. Morton, 1883; Alfred G. Creamer, 1886; 
Mathew Tindale, 1889-1892; Geo. F. Hopkins, 
1893; Earnest Bell, 1894; F. R. Felt, 3895- 
1898; W. H. Grenon, 1898-1906; Howard II. 
Musser, part of 1906; J, Lampard, early part 
of 1908; C. C. Herrmann, August 1908-September 
3913; O. M. Auner, 1913-1914; G. B. Thompson, 
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1915-1917; Conway Boatman, 1918-1922; C. F. H. 
Guse, part of 1922, and all of 1927; J. W. Lanham, 
1922-1926; A. G. Atkins, appointed November, 1927; 
C. F. H. Guse, December 1929 to May 1931; D. G. 
Abbott, 1930; F. R. Felt, 1931. 

Many distinguished laymen have rendered valu¬ 
able service. It was they who helped the earlier 
preachers with funds as well as personal service. 
One could not mention all or any large number in 
a brief history like this. But the two outstanding 
families are Mr. and Mrs. Gearing during the 
earlier years, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wright 
from 1886 to 1925. In the first church building 
Bro. Wright took a leading part. For years he 
was the efficient superintendent of the Sunday 
School. When Mrs. Wright died in 1925, it was 
found that she had generously remembered the 
Church in her will. ' 

Definite work among the Hindustani people was 
begun by the Rev. C. P. Hard who served as a 
Presiding Elder of the Nerbudda Valley district 
for a number of years. He built the mission 
bungalow on the English Church compound. 
Most of his work was outside of the city, but when 
in 1891 Dr. T. S. Johnson came as Presiding Elder 
of this district, there were approximately 20 Indian 
Christians in the city. C. P. Hard after working 
in this area for a number of years, and baptizing 
large numbers of Christians all through this field, 
left mission work. He always remembered the 
work of which we were frequently reminded during 
his subsequent life. He died in 1925 in Zion City, 
Illinois, IT. S. A. 

Dr. T. S. Johnson, who spent 46 years as a 
missionary™ India, came from Lucknow to this city 
in 1891. He v r as Presiding Elder of the district 
whose head-quarters was Jubbulpore for 17 years. 
r J he work centering in the city w r as largely under 
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his direction. In 1893, Mrs. Johnson gathered a 
number of girls which formed the beginning of the 
Johnson Girls’ School. In 1893 after securing a 
plot of ground he built and dedicated the first Sadar 
Church. In 1908, the City Church was organized. 
Meetings had been held near Bel Bagh for some 
time, but in 1908 after several years’ effort, the 
site near the Gorinda Bazaar was secured and the 
present Church built. Dr. Johnson retired at the 
end of 1908 and returned to America. He continued 
to take a deep interest in the work here until the 
time of his death, which occurred January 1st, 1917. 
All through the Hindi-speaking area of the Central 
Provinces his influence is still felt. Every feature 
of the work in Jubbulpore was greatly influenced 
by him. 

Dr. F. R. Felt came to Jubbulpore in December, 
1895. Though several years of his 32 years’ 
ministry have been spent in other stations, his 
chief work has been in this city. He served con¬ 
tinuously as pastor of the English Church from 1894 
to 1898 and several times for shorter periods. He 
was preacher-in-charge of the Hindustani work, 
and part of two terms district superintendent of 
the Jubbulpore district, and also principal of the 
Thoburn Biblical Institute. He gave wise direc¬ 
tion to the work and did much in furthering its 
development. Though not directly connected with 
the local work for several years, his influence has 
been greatly felt. It was fitting that lie should 
again be given charge of the district at the confer¬ 
ence session held in November, 1927. His medical 
work in Jubbulpore and the Central Pyovinces Con¬ 
ference deserves special mention. 

It is possible only to make brief mention of other 
missionaries who faithfully and efficiently minister¬ 
ed in the city and district. J. Lampard was 
appointed to the work in 1907. Most of his time 
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was given to the Hindustani work, though part of 
the time he also served as pastor of the English 
Church. C. C. Herrmann came in August, 1908 
and worked in the city until January, 1914, as pastor 
of the English Church, assistant principal, and 
later principal of the Thoburn Biblical institute, 
and part of the time in charge of the Hindustani 
work. D. G. Abbott was district superintendent 
from 1912 to 1918 and principal of file Thoburn 
Biblical Institute part of that time. 0. M. Auner, 
G. B. Thompson, Conway Boatman, and J. W. 
Lanham, pastors of the English Church, had also 
some connection with the Hindustani work. C. F. H. 
Gnse was appointed to Jubbulpore at the end of 
1921 and served as district superintendent and 
principal of the Thoburn Biblical Institute until 
Ihc end of 1927. Part of the time he worked also 
as pastor of the English Church and for two years 
1 aught in the India Methodist Theological College 
(now Leonard Theological College). 

The two Hindustani Churches are now self- 
supporiing. Since 1908 they have been steadily 
growing. The Sadar congregation worshipped for 
years in the small church near the Sadar Bazaar. 
This building was several times enlarged. In 1922, 
through several gifts of the Egan Church, South 
Dakota, a new roof was put on the building and 
it was generally fitted up for school purposes as 
well as meetings. The following year, the Church 
at Hawa Bagh on the Wesleyan compound was 
enlarged. This was made possible by the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunham of Syracuse, New York, and 
hence the Church is now known as Dunham Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church. This is the church home of 
the girls of the Johnson Girls’ School. Besides this 
the membership consists of about 100 who came 
from the Wesleyan Mission, about 50 who have 
joined from churches outside of Jubbulpore, and 
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approximately 200 who have been converted during 
the last few years. At present its Christian com¬ 
munity numbers more than 600. Puran Dass 
served as pastor thirteen years. He was trans¬ 
ferred to the Seminary at Narsinghpur in 1929 and 
S. Ariel was appointed to Dunham Church. Others 
who have served as pastors for some periods are 
W. Ariel, and S. L. Matthew. 

The City Church has a fine building. It has had 
a- number of pastors since 1908. Among those 
Onkar Nath, Shiv Lai Matthew and B. R. Judah 
have served longest. Its present Christian com¬ 
munity is nearly 300. In 1928, A. D. Volrath was 
pastor and since January, 1929 Phul Singh. 

Johnson Girls’ High School —Many years ago 
God laid His hand upon the orphan daughter of a 
simple village fisherman, and called her out from 
among her people. In other years fishermen have 
been singled out to do God’s work. This little girl 
loft her sister’s home one day in company with her 
small brother and sister to attend a religious festi¬ 
val. A petty Raja from a nearby village with all 
his train was encamped on the bank of the river. 
Just why it was he noticed these children amongst 
all that great crowd, and why he offered them a 
place to work in his household—all this may puzzle 
those who have not learned how often God works 
out His plans in ways of which men do not dream. 
In this Raja’s home this little fishermaid observed 
that the girls as well as the boys were being taught 
to read, and in her little heart a new desire was 
awakened. “Why does not someone teach me to 
read?’’ she inquired one day of the shepherd. 
“Oh, you’re only a girl, why should they?’’ was the 
reply. “But I do want to learn to read,” continued 
the girl wistfully. Suddenly a bright idea occurred 
to the shepherd. “Well, a man was here from 
Jubbnlpore the other day and he told me someone 
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was going to open a school for girls there very 
soon.” “Oh, take me to it,” pleaded the child. 
“But the Baja would never let you go”, objected 
the shepherd. “Never mind that, I would run 
away,” was the reply. Sure enough, a few days 
later three children stole out very early in the 
morning, and trudged down the road behind the 
man who was to guide them to Jubbulpore. Event¬ 
ually they found their way to Dr. Johnson’s 
bungalow—and found the opportunity of learning 
to read. This little fishermaid was Phulmanibai, 
now Mrs. B. E. Judah, and she and her sister were 
among the first pupils of the institution, which has 
since come to be known as the Johnson Girls’ High 
School. Dr. Magania Singh, who has made such 
a fine record as student and teacher in the Woman’s 
Medical College, Ludhiana, was another of the 
priginal group. 

This was in 1893. For some time the children 
were cared for on the English Church compound 
in a little mud hut, under the supervision of 
Mrs. T. S. Johnson. Inside a year there were 
twenty girls in the school and better quarters were 
found at Pili Kothi, a property which was purchased 
for the purpose. It had formerly been occupied 
by the Government Female Normal School. 

Miss Ellicker (later Mrs. C. F. H. Guse) arrived 
in 1895. Plans were made for building proper 
dormitories, and the foundation was started. Just 
at. this time objections were raised by individuals 
living near, so that it became necessary to abandon 
this plan, and seek a location elsewhere. As is 
often the case, disappointment proved to be “His 
Appointment”. The fine property at Hawa Bagh 
was obtained, and the school moved out there in 
1897. The girls occupied a part of the bungalow 
while the hostels were being erected. Meanwhile 
the institution was developing educationally. It 

133-44 
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was recognized as a Primary School in 1896, and 
a Government Grant-in-Aid authorized. 

Miss Hyde (later Mrs. F. R. Felt) arrived in 
1897 and took charge when Miss Ellicker was com¬ 
pelled by ill health to go on furlough. By this time 
more than 200 girls had been received. Much time 
and energy were required to care for those whose 
physical strength had been so depleted by the 
famine. In spite of this fact good progress was 
made. A school-house was built and formally 
opened on February 20th, 1900. That was indeed 
a red-letter day, as previous to this classes had to 
be conducted on verandas, under trees, or in any 
spot that would serve. In 1900, a Teachers’ Train¬ 
ing Class was started which became the nucleus of 
the Christian Normal School nine years later. In 
1901, that section upon which the Normal School 
now stands was purchased and buildings were 
erected there for a hospital. This same year 
Miss Bennett spent some months assisting at the 
school, and Dr. Norton was on the staff in 1902 and 
1903. 

During Miss Hyde’s furlough, 1903-1904, 
Miss Louise Heafer was principal. She had lived 
at the bungalow and lent her assistance previous 
to this while in charge of zenana work. When 
Miss Hyde returned from furlough she brought 
with her Mrs. Alma H. Holland who spent six years 
at the school, most of the time as principal. 
Miss Elsie Reynolds came from America in 1906, 
and Miss Hyde was transferred to the Pili Kothi 
to take charge of the evangelistic work. She con¬ 
tinued in this capacity for some time after her 
marriage to Dr. F. R. Felt on July 4,1907. 

In 1906, the school was raised to the status of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, with Government 
recognition and a good Grant-in-Aid. A much 
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needed addition to the school-house was completed 
that year. 

In 1909, Miss Reynolds was transferred to Basim, 
and Miss Josephine Liers, from Khandwa, was 
appointed in her place. December 21st, 1910, 
Miss E. Lahuna Clinton arrived in India and was 
appointed to help Miss Liers. They worked 
together until September, 1912 when Miss Liers 
returned to Khandwa to take the place made vacant 
there by Miss Ellicker’s marriage to the 
Rev. C. F. H. Cruse. Miss Clinton then became 
principal and, except when on furlough, has been 
in charge of the school ever since that date. 
Miss Lydia Pool, who came out for the Christian 
Normal School in 1911, a very valued co-labourer, 
was principal during Miss Clinton’s furloughs 
(1916-1917 and 1924-1925). Other missionaries 
who have been associated with the school are the 
following:—Miss Helen Brethorst, 1915-1918 (mar¬ 
ried to Mr. J. D. Omond in 1918); Miss Maude 
Hunt, 1919-1920 (married to George Rodgers 1921); 
Miss Olive Gould, January, 1922-December, 1926; 
Miss Letha Daubendiek, 1923-1927 (transferred to 
evangelistic work in 1927); Miss Lucile Colony, 
December, 1925-January, 1928. 

Miss Gertrude Becker returned from furlough in 
January, 1927 and was appointed to the school in 
place of Miss Gould. Miss Helen Fehr arrived in 
December, 1927 from America, and Miss Ilildegarde 
Schlemmer was transferred from Raipur at the 
1927 conference for special Kindergarten work. 
These three with Miss Clinton are now sharing the 
responsibilities of the school. 

The study of High School subjects was begun 
in 1915, and in 1920 affiliation with the Allahabad 
University was obtained. In 1922, the first girl 
passed the matriculation examination. She was 
Miss Zillah Soule, daughter of W. H. Soule, one of 
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the leading members of the Central Provinces Con¬ 
ference. When the Nagpur University was 
established in 1923 the affiliation was changed from 
Allahabad to Nagpur. 

Adjacent to the Hawa Bagh property were locat¬ 
ed the schools of the English Wesleyan Mission. 
In 1920, due to financial stringency, they closed 
their vernacular work in Jubbulpore, and offered 
for sale their entire plant consisting of a tract of 
32 acres, and a collection of buildings of various 
descriptions. Foreseeing the prospect for larger 
development, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society purchased this property. Immediately the 
three highest classes were moved to a small bunga¬ 
low on it, thus relieving the congestion at the old 
school building. Ere long it was necessary to find 
space for other classes, so in 1923 the large bunga¬ 
low was fitted up for school purposes, and two other 
classes were added to the number. 

As early as 1915 estimates had been presented 
for enlarging the school house. It is perhaps just 
as well that the first requests were disregarded, for 
as the years passed the school outgrew all expecta¬ 
tions, and enlarged askings were required to meet 
enlarged demands. Eventually plans were laid for 
building an entirely new plant, in addition to vari¬ 
ous extensions to the old one. It was not until 1925 
that any appropriations were made for these 
objects. Much time was consumed in securing the 
promise of a Government Grant, in making the 
plans, and in obtaining permission from the 
Municipality to build. The extension to the 
old building and the Kindergarten Annex were 
completed and ready for occupancy in July, 
1927, " and the new High School building was 
actually begun on November 15th. On that day a 
beautiful sod-turning ceremony was conducted by 
Bishop Fisher, witnessed by the staff, the school, 
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the Central Provinces Conference, and many other 
friends. Work is now proceeding rapidly, and the 
building should be finished within a year. Funds 
have just been granted for the erection of new 
hostels. This work will be undertaken in the near 
future. 

In July, 1928, the Hawa Bagh Training College 
was founded to meet an urgent need for the train¬ 
ing of matriculates as teachers. Formerly Central 
Provinces students wore sent to the United Provin¬ 
ces, but in recent years these institutions have been 
able to admit only occasional candidates. Within 
the year it was recognized by the Department of 
Education of the Central Provinces. In April, 
2930, the first class was presented for the Trained 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination, all of whom 
were successful. In 1931, a class of four all passed 
in the First Division. Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer 
was the first principal of this school which was soon 
launched as a separate institution. Miss Lucile 
Colony was appointed principal in November, 1929, 
which position she still holds. Miss Zillah Soule, 
the first matriculate from the Johnson Girls’ High 
School, who this year passed her B.A. from the 
Isabella Thoburn College, becomes an assistant in 
the Training College from July, 1931. 

On December 12, 1930, the corner-stone of the 
new hostel was laid by Bishop B. T. Badley. The 
building was named “Satya Bhawan” (House of 
Truth). It was ready for occupancv by July 15, 
1931. 

Through the years the school has made steady 
progress. It has increased in,numbers, in educa¬ 
tional status, in property and buildings, and in its 
range of influence. Students now come from the 
Hindi-speaking Methodist areas as widely apart 
as Pithoragarh, Calcutta, Mount Abu, and Jagdal- 
pur. Besides these, girls attend from fourteen 
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other'Missions. Then the enrollment of day schol¬ 
ars has increased greatly since the acquisition of 
the motor bus in 1924. Many girls from some of 
the best Hindu homes in the city are now regular 
attendants, one being in the present matriculation 
class. ' ! 

Whatever has been accomplished has been due in 
large measure to the very fine co-operation of the 
staff. As the past is recalled the names of many 
faithful and devoted teachers come to mind. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all to whom the 
school is deeply indebted, but among the number 
are the following who deserve special mention be¬ 
cause of their long periods of efficient service:— 
Miss Grace David, who was connected with the 
school during five difficult years in its early history; 
Miss Lillie Ram (now Mrs. R. I. Wahid) for eleven 
years Head-mistress; Miss Shoroju Bose, who has 
been on the staff since 1915, most of the time as 
Head-mistress, and Miss Anu Gadre, who joined 
the staff in 1920. 

The Christian Normal School —The foundation 
for the present institution was laid in 1900 when 
Miss Hyde (Mrs. Felt) opened a Training Class for 
teachers, largely to supply the local need. It soon 
came to be patronized by other schools in the Prov¬ 
inces, but it had no recognized Government status 
for some years. 

The demand for trained Christian teachers con¬ 
tinued to grow, and on July 1, 1909, a separate 
Training School was opened by Miss Mabel Loss- 
ing (later Mrs. E. Stanley Jones) at Hawa Bagh 
in the compound that was formerly used as a hos¬ 
pital. Twenty-five girls were enrolled from eight 
different missions. The infant enterprise had a 
very auspicious beginning, but it very shortly 
suffered a severe reverse due to the illness of 
Miss Lossing, who was obliged to go on furlough 
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earlier than was intended. When she returned to 
India in 1911 she was married to the Rev. E. Stanley 
Jones. Meantime the school had been managed by 
the principal of the Johnson Girls’ School, and 
continued thus until December, 1911, when 
Miss Lydia Pool arrived from America to take 
charge. 

For a year or so considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in getting the school to a point of 
prosperity and success, but since the end of that 
period it has had a steady growth. It has enjoyed 
the confidence of Government, and of the Missions 
who send their girls for training. After a few 
years the name was changed to the Christian Nor¬ 
mal School, and those passing the examinations 
were then given certificates as Trained teachers. 
This was in recognition of the quality of work done. 

In 1917 when Miss Pool went on furlough, 
Miss Edith Sweet was appointed in her place. 
Miss Sweet was transferred to Khandwa in 1918, 
and Miss Pool reappointed to the Normal School. 
Miss Pool’s return was delayed until the end of 
1919, and in the interim the work was carried by 
Ihe staff of the Normal Schools with the help of the 
Principal of the Johnson Girls’ School. 

An account of the school cannot be written with¬ 
out considerable mention of the work of Miss Beno 
Banerji, who first came to the institution as Head¬ 
mistress in September, 1911. The success of the 
school has been due in large measure to her faithful¬ 
ness and efficiency. On November 28, 1922, she 
was appointed principal, and has served in that 
capacity ever since. She has the distinction of being 
the first Indian lady to be placed, in full charge 
of a school in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India. She has amply justified the confidence that 
has been: placed in her. 
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Thoburn Biblical Institute *—The Thobum Bibli¬ 
cal Institute was opened on the 13th of April, 1901, 
the day on which the people in Westville were cele¬ 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the sailing of 
Bishop Thoburn for India. Separate efforts for 
training workers had been made in different stations 
and we had some trained workers from North India. 
But there was a need for a regular Training School 
in Hindi. The gift of $ 10,000 of the East Ohio Con¬ 
ference made possible the opening of the Thoburn 
Biblical Institute. The first class of 17 was 
accommodated in servants’ quarters and the classes 
were held on the Pili Kothi verandah. Dr. Felt 
was first principal. He was assisted by C. C. 
Herrmann and Z. Cornelius. For several years 
there were no regular masters for the Institute. In 
1911, C. C. Herrmann was made principal, Z. 
Cornelius regular instructor and Shiv Lai part-time 
teacher. Some of the local men assisted in regular 
work. The first class graduated in November, 1912 
and consisted of 10 students. A new property was 
secured in 1913. In January, 1914, D. G. Abbott was 
made principal. During this year the Rev. J. B. 
and Mrs. Thomas came for special work 
in the Institute. Classes were now held in part 
of the old bungalow on the site secured the preced¬ 
ing year. The Thomases also occupied part of the 
same bungalow. Owing to Mrs. Thomas’ health 
after a few months’ stay they were compelled to 
return to America. In 1917, the Blackstone gift 
of $ 30,000 made possible the long desired building. 
A further gift of $ 3,000 during the same year from 
the late Charles Inwood of Los Angeles helped in 
the development of the present plant. The Milton 
Stuart Hall was begun in 1918 and completed in 
1920. The old bungalow was made into a fine 


* This Institute was moved to Narsinghpur intl929. 
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missionary residence and the present students’ 
quarters were built during the same period. This 
gives us a fine plant which will do service for many 
years. Most of the Central Provinces Conference 
sessions since then have been held in this building. 
Adjacent property including more than 4 acres of 
land and three bungalows have since been acquired. 
When this property will be cleared of debt and put 
into good shape by an endowment, the income from 
it will secure the future finances for the running of 
the school for years to come. 

From 1918 to 1922. Dr. Felt was again made 
principal. He completed the buildings and further 
developed the school. Part of this time Con¬ 
way Boatman was assistant principal. Mulchand 
Donald and Hira Lai Gideon came as teachers. 
C. F. H. Guse took charge in January, 1922, and 
continued until January 1, 1928. During this 
period the course was made four years instead of 
three. Hira Lai Gideon was transferred to Nar- 
singhpur in 1925 and K. D. Chatterjee, a graduate 
of the India Methodist Theological College became 
a member of the staff. Psychology and methods 
in teaching have been added to the curriculum. 
Owing to the “cut'’ in appropriations the number of 
students has been greatly reduced. The Board of 
Governors have decided that for the present, there 
shall be admitted a class only every other year. 
We hope that the growth of the work and a steady 
income will make possible yearly classes. The 
Rev. A. G. Atkins became principal in 1928. The 
Institute has thus far graduated 97 men, nearly all 
of whom are at present in mission work, 15 of them 
being members of annual conference. About 30 
attended part-time only. Most of them are also in 
mission service. A fair number of women have 
also had training for Bible-women’s work. 

133—45 
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Work Among Women —The history of Jubbul- 
pore Methodism would be incomplete without 
reference to the work of the women. The educa¬ 
tional part of it appears under the section of the 
Johnson* Girls’ School. But this by no means 
covers all of the women’s work. The wives of the 
missionaries have been active in Day-school work, 
in the English Church and Hindustani congrega¬ 
tions, the Thoburn Biblical Institute, and the special 
Bible-women’s work. Missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, with a number of 
evangelistic assistants, and as many as twenty or 
more Bible-women, have done work in the city and 
district. Among the latter “Caroline Mama” and 
Clara Bai Samsun worked for a long period and 
did a great work. Miss Burton has for years been 
directing the Bible-women in different parts of the 
city. There have been a few definite conversions 
from the women. The record of the real results 
of this work are not yet disclosed, but we are sure 
that in the success already gained or what we con¬ 
fidently expect for the future, the women’s work 
has been a large contributing factor. 

The one missionary who is buried in Jubbulporo 
is Miss Susanna Stumpp. When in 1905, Brother 
Ward made appeal for a special worker for 
Bastar, she responded. Early in 1906 she began 
her work in Jagdalpur. All indications seemed to 
favour the hope that for many years she would 
direct the work in this needy field. These hopes 
were but short, for at the next session of our confer¬ 
ence in January, 1907, she came to conference but 
not to be re-appointed to Jagdalpur. On Saturday 
she got the summons for higher service and on 
Conference Sunday morning her fellow missionaries 
laid her to rest in Jubbulpore’s beautiful cemetery. 
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The Leonard Theological College 

At the meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Southern Asia held 
in 1921 it was decided to establish an "English 
Theological School for all India, and that it should 
be a development of the English Department which 
the Bareilly Theological Seminary had opened in 
1918. In pursuance of this action, the Jubilee of 
Methodist Theological Education in India was 
signalized by the establishment of the India 
Methodist Theological College and the election of 
the Rev. A. Lincoln Shute, m.a., b.d., d.d., as princi¬ 
pal, May 15, 1922. 

The first Board of Governors of the new 
Institution met on March 21, 1923, and selected 
Jubbulpore, C. P., as the permanent location of the 
College, and purchased the property known as 
Wellington House, 55 Rest Camp Road, consisting 
of five and one half acres of land, one large two- 
storied building which was used for class-rooms, 
library, office and principal’s residence, a second 
bungalow now used as hostel and other buildings, 
which were remodelled for married students’ 
quarters. It was a beautiful compound with build¬ 
ings quite admirably suited to the purpose of the 
College. Here classes were first opened on the 
13th July, 1923. Dr. Shute continued as principal 
until May, 1925. His whole-hearted devotion to the 
interests of the College and his ability as adminis¬ 
trator and professor did much in firmly establishing 
the institution and the shaping of a wise policy 
towards its development. 

The Rev. A. A. Parker, d.d., was chosen to 
succeed Dr. Shute. His wide experience in 
administrative work, and his acquaintance with 
things Indian, as well as his natural ability, marked 
him as the man for this position. Efforts for an 
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adequate and permanent staff have been eminently 
successful. The seven professors with their 
Departments are as follows: 

Rev. A. A. Parker, B.A., D.D. (South-western), 
Principal, Department of Religious Education. 

Rev. W. G. Griffiths, B.Sc. (U. of California), M.A., 
and B.D. (Drew University). Old Testament. 

Rev. Malcolm S. Pitt, M.A. (Harvard), B.D. 
(Drew), Litt. C. (Leyden). Greek and Islamics. 

Rev. C. F. II. Guse, Vice-Principal, B.A. (Hamlin), 
Ex-Principal, Thoburn Biblical Institute. Theol¬ 
ogy and Pastoralia. 

Rev. M. II. Harper, B.Sc. (Emory), B.D. (Yale), 
New Testament and History. 

Dr. Habib Yusufji, B.A. (Colgate), B.Th. (Gordon), 
M.A., M.Th., Ph.D. (Princeton). Comparative 
Religion. 

Rev. Jay Holmes Smith, B.A. (Mt. Union), M.A., 
B.D. (Drew), Philosophy. 

Missionaries not now connected with the College 
who have served as regular members of the staff 
are Rev. and Mrs. Conway Boatman, Mrs. Laura 
Shute, Rev. J. W. Lanham. Others who have at 
times given service are Dr. F. R. Felt, Rev. A. 
Rahim, Mrs. Edgar Brown and Miss Dorcas Hall. 
Mrs. Griffiths, Mrs. Harper and Mr. R. J. Macwan 
also take college classes. 

The Women’s Department provides courses for 
the wives of married students, a difficult task since 
they have no common language. In this depart¬ 
ment wives of professors give lectures and conduct 
classes. Mrs. Shute, Mrs. Griffiths, Mrs. Ouse, 
Mrs. Harper, and Mrs. Smith have led regular 
classes and Mrs. Parker has rendered occasional 
service. 

An endowment of $ 100,000 assigned by the Board 
of Foreign Missions from the Wallace Fund in 
1925 greatly helped to insure the financial future. 

In 1928, the Wichita Kansas district undertook as 
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a field project to pay for the original property, and 
has already made substantial gifts to this end. 

In 1929, by agreement with the Principal, the 
Bishops of Southern Asia and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Bishop Adna W. Leonard with the co¬ 
operation of the Buffalo area, undertook to raise as 
a memorial to his father Dr. A. B. Leonard, for 
twenty-four years Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, $ 100,000 as a 
Property Development Fund and $ 100,000 as 
additional endowment. To this end pledges are 
being secured and already funds have been realized 
sufficient to provide for a large expansion of the 
physical plant. Twenty acres of ground with five 
bungalows have been purchased giving a campus 
of twenty-five acres. The school itself has been 
moved into the largest bungalow. Others will be 
occupied as staff residences. Plans are drawn for 
Die Administration Building which will be under¬ 
taken when the Memorial Fund is sufficient to 
provide its erection free from debt. 

The Board of Governors at their meeting in 
April, 1931 decided to change the name of the insti¬ 
tution to Leonard Theological College, thus making 
the institution itself a memorial to Dr. Leonard, 
and giving fitting recognition to the services of 
Bishop Leonard. 

Bishop Frank W. Warne on his retirement from 
India gave his personal library to the College. 
This with gifts already made became the nucleus of 
the Warne Memorial Library which has grown to 
some 8,000 volumes. 

Since 1928 the College has been affiliated to 
Scrampore College for the B.D. degree. There are 
two courses of study: 

I. Bachelor of Divinity. This course leading to the 
B.D. degree is open to graduates (Arts or 
Science) without preliminary examination, and 
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to such matriculates (or above) who pass with 
distinction the studies of a one year Pre- 
Divinity course. Already three of our students 
have received the B.D. 

II. Graduate in Theology: This is a four years’ course, 
open to those who have passed the government 
matriculation examination or a recognized ex¬ 
amination of equal value. 

Any student who is not qualified to be registered 
for the B.D. examination will follow our Graduate 
in Theology course, which, in its last three years, 
covers much the same ground as the B.D. course. 

The student body is cosmopolitan. Eleven of 
India’s major languages are or have been repre¬ 
sented. Of the 51 graduates of the College, 4 are 
Tamil, 9 are Kanarese, 3 are Telugu, 1 is Marathi, 
3 are Gujarati, 9 are Bengali, 2 are English, 1 is a 
Burman, 3 are Hindi, 11 are Urdu, 2 are Punjabi, 
and 3 are Santali. 

While the students are mostly Methodist Epis¬ 
copalians, there are now in the group men from the 
Disciples of Christ, Mennonites American Presby¬ 
terian and Canadian Presbyterian. 

The High School at Narsinghpur was closed in 
April, 1928 and our Christian boys came to Jubbul- 
pore to become part of the new proposed Union 
High School. This project was to be undertaken 
by three missions, the Church Missionary Society, 
the Disciples Mission and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. While plans were being completed, the 
work was continued in the name of the C. M. S. and 
in their buildings. W. E. Sikes and A. Rahim 
became our representatives on the staff. During 
the year the C. M. S. found that owing to financial 
difficulties they could not enter into the union. So 
the two other co-operating missions took charge of 
the school in July, 1929 with W. E. Gordon of the 
Disciples Mission as principal. The C. M. S. 
allowed us the use of their buildings and furniture 
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free of charge and made a contribution to the 
Middle School. In January, 1930 the High School 
classes were moved to the recently vacated Thoburn 
Biblical Institute building, while the Middle School 
continued in the C. M. S. buildings. On April 1st, 
the Middle School was handed over to a Local Com¬ 
mittee of which Mr. Modak is secretary. 

Jubbulpore City was almost from the beginning 
the head-quarters of an ecclesiastical district, first 
the Nerbudda Valley district, then Central Prov¬ 
inces district of the Bombay Conference, then the 
regular Jubbulpore district from which three other 
districts have been set off. At present it includes 
part of the Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur civil dis¬ 
tricts. There are three self-supporting Hindustani 
congregations and workers in nine stations outside 
of Jubbulpore, excluding Narsinghpur whose re¬ 
cord will appear elsewhere. There are nearly 
1,500 Christians, of whom 500 live in villages. 
Two day-schools for girls are doing good work 
among non-Christians. Our property is worth 
approximately Rs. 5,00,000 and will have added at 
least Rs. 1,500,000 during the next two years. The 
work as a whole has promise of a great future. 

The Central Conference at Cawnpore, January, 
3931 fixed the newly elected Indian Bishop’s resi¬ 
dence at Jubbulpore. Bishop J. R. Chitambar and 
family arrived here early in July, 1931 and moved 
into Bungalow No. 120. The presence of the Bishop 
and his family will greatly encourage and strength¬ 
en the work in this city. 



CHAPTER XXII 


KARACHI 

By the Rev. W. E. L. Clarke 

Methodism has ever followed as the Lord of the 
Vineyard has opened the way, so in the establish¬ 
ment of Methodism in Sindh has this once more been 
the case. In the year 1873, an English Regiment, 
the 56th was moved from Poona to Karachi, the 
Port of Sindh. The Rev. D. O. Fox was then Pastor 
of the Poona Church, and as there were over fifty 
members of the Church in the Battalion, he accom¬ 
panied them. In a few days a house was hired and 
services begun. Mr. Fox had to return to Poona 
after a few weeks, but not before the man whom 
God had in view came up to take over charge. This 
was Mr. Deale, a Local Preacher. Shortly after 
his coming, a Revival, genuine and lasting, began. 
Numbers were converted, and the first .Methodist 
congregation was organized in Sindh in the year 
1874. At the close of that same year, Frank A. 
Goodwin, a recent arrival from the United States 
was appointed Pastor, and, though his pastorate 
lasted but two years, he was enabled to do a great 
deal towards the establishment of the Church. 
Through his untiring energy and enthusiasm, ably 
assisted by a Mother in Israel, Sister Blander, and 
also by Mr. Gale, a sum of money was raised, and 
in the second year of his pastorate a plot of ground 
was obtained from the Military Authorities, and 
the building of a Church and Parsonage was begun. 
At this juncture Dr. Edward Brooks, a worthy 
Methodist, helped very considerably with a munifi¬ 
cent donation, so that before the session of 
conference, the Church was dedicated free of debt. 
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The good work continued and numbers were con¬ 
stantly added to the Church. This continued 
throughout the pastorate of Rev. D. O. Fox, who at 
the conference session following the dedication of 
the Church building, had been appointed to Karachi. 

About this time, when every thing pointed to 
establishment of the Kingdom, the “Accuser of the 
Brethren” managed to obtain a footing in the most 
fatal of all things, a “Church Trial”. This un¬ 
fortunate proceeding broke the Church, the 
members of the families affected, while attending 
the Church services have never renewed their 
membership. There was no marked increase either 
in membership or congregation till the pastorate 
of the Rev. G. I. Stone, who was also the Presiding 
Elder of Sindh district. During the first year of his 
term, the Church was packed to the doors Sunday 
after Sunday, and steps were taken to enlarge the 
building, which was done the next year without 
incurring any debt. At this time Vernacular 
work was attempted. Two day-schools and Sunday 
Schools were opened, and a few baptisms took place 
annually, but it was not till the first decade of the 
twentieth century that there was a clear advance in 
membership in both English and Vernacular works. 
For the second time the Church building was en¬ 
larged, a chancel was added and stained windows 
put in. The parsonage was also torn down, and 
a very comfortable two-story building erected, 
both church and parsonage costing about nine 
thousand rupees. Of this amount five thousand was 
loaned to the Trustees, without interest, by 
Dr. Foh C. Brooks, and a few years later his son, 
Dr. Claude Brooks, cancelled the debt. 

Dr. John C. Brooks, as a Jubilee Gift, built, 
furnished and presented a neat ecclesiastical build¬ 
ing, for our Indian congregation, during the pastor¬ 
ate of Rev, W. E. L. Clarke, who was the missionary 

133-40 
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in charge of the station at the time. Bishop J. E. 
Robinson came up for the dedication of the build¬ 
ing, and held special services for three nights. It 
was a grand time, the altar was crowded every 
night both by seekers for forgiveness as well by 
those desiring cleansing and filling by the Holy 
Spirit. On the third evening not only was every 
seat occupied, but every available spot where one 
could stand was filled. It was the biggest occasion 
the vernacular congregation at Karachi ever had 
known and started the upward growth. The 
pastor Rev. J. D. Saptal, a consecrated man, dur¬ 
ing the two years he lived after the dedication of 
the building, saw the work of the Lord prosper 
under his hand. This brother in addition to the 
two week-night gatherings, held three services 
every Sunday in three languages. A Marathi- 
speaking man by birth, he acquired both Gujarati 
and Urdu, as well as a working vocabulary in Pun¬ 
jabi. Though dead, his name is still a dear 
memory, and even by those who are not Christians 
he is spoken of as a man of God. 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay district 
in 1919 was a red-letter day. The same year a 
Punjabi Christian, J. R. Walter, a member of con¬ 
ference was appointed pastor of the Indian 
congregation. Within a few months the hall where 
they wore wont to worship, as the Church had been 
sold most unadvisedly in 1913, proved far too small 
for the congregation. They, therefore, moved into 
the English Church, where there was seating 
accommodation for two hundred, which was filled 
Sunday after Sunday. Bishop J. AV. Robinson, on 
one occasion remarked, it was the largest adult 
congregation he had seen in his Episcopal super¬ 
vision, as it contained neither boarding school nor 
mission workers, but was composed of men and 
women who were self-supporting. As the congre- 
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gation rapidly increased, the subscriptions and 
Sunday free-will offerings tended towards provid¬ 
ing the salary of their pastor, so that when 
Mr. Walter was transferred at the close of his third 
year, the receipts were five times as large as when 
he was appointed. 

Just about the time of the session of conference 
a visitor came to Karachi, the Rev. J. N. Shahbaz, 
an ordained Local Preacher, who, on hearing that 
there would be a transfer of the Pastor that year, 
offered his services. His appointment to the 
pastorate of the large and growing community has 
proved beneficial, for Bro. Shahbaz has been 
privileged to see the work of the Lord prosper both 
financially and numerically. At the end of 1922, the 
northern end of the large district, was set apart as 
the Baluchistan district, taking with it some three 
hundred members, yet Sindh still had over a thou¬ 
sand, nine-tenths of them being in the Karachi cir¬ 
cuit. In 1923, Miss Cumming, a loyal member of the 
English Church, donated sufficient money to enable 
Mr. Shahbaz to purchase from the Military, a hut 
built during the Great War, for the small congre¬ 
gation which had gone out to Drig Road, some 
eight miles from head-quarters. Here the Sunday 
Service was speedily followed by a Sunday School 
and then by a Day-school, about twenty families 
having moved out as “followers” of the Royal Air 
Force. From the beginning, this little community 
has endeavoured to meet their school and all current 
expenses. 

Note: —The writer of this chapter, the Rev. W. B. L. 
Clarke, took a retired relation at the end of 1926, and 
since then has served pastorates in Igatpuri, Poona, and 
(now) Bowen Memorial Church in Bombay. In his more 
than forty years as a missionary of our Church in India, 
he has seen great things done for the cause of Christ. 
Mrs. Clarke comes of the well-known Miles family that 
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was so prominent in the days of William Taylor’s success¬ 
ful service in Bombay in 1871-72. Together they have 
given themselves to “this one thing.’’ In Karachi, 
Mr. Clarke served fourteen years, more than twice as long 
as any other missionary. Much of the steady develop¬ 
ment has been due to his excellent pulpit ministrations 
and his devoted pastoral labours. lie has been a worthy 
son in a great succession. 

After Mr. Clarke’s last pastorate in Karachi, the 
Rev. G. B. Thompson was appointed as both pastor and 
district superintendent, and laboured for six years with 
great zeal. The cause of education for the boys of our 
\ernacular congregations found in Mr. Thompson a great 
friend, and though he left on furlough before his heart’s 
desire was fulfilled, he was able to do the “spade-work” 
which some day soon, we trust, may lead to a great 
educational programme by our Church in that city. 

With the beginning of 1931, Dr. and Mrs. Mott Keislar 
went to Karachi. Their previous experience in English- 
speaking work, together with Dr. Keisler’s long service in 
the district superintendency, give them remarkable fitness 
for the work in Sind. 

As these pages were on the point of being sent to the 
press, the Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Grey, returning from fur¬ 
lough in America, were appointed to Karachi, Dr. and 
Mrs. Keislar returning to the Punjab. With the com¬ 
ing of the Greys, fresh hope is entertained for all our 
work in Sindh, where they are well known, and where 
we may expect new exploits in the undertakings of the 
Kingdom. 

B. T. B. 


1873 

List of Pastors 

.. .. D. 0. Fox. 

1874 


.. A. Deale, L. P. 

1874-1876 . . 


.. F. Goodwin. 

1877-1879 .. 


.. D. 0. Fox. 

1880-1881 .. 


.. L. R. Janney. 

1882 


.. J. Lyon. 

1883 


.. M. Bovard. 

1884-1885 .. 


.. W. Bowser. 

1886-1889 .. 


.. G. K. Gilder. 

1890-1892 .. 


.. G. I. Stone. 

1893-1894 .. 


.. Fawcett Shaw. 

1895-1896 .. 


.. G. I. Stone. 
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1897-1903 .. 


.. W. Waller. 

1904-1908 .. 


.. W. L. Clarke. 

1909 


.. Fawcett Shaw. 

1910-1911 .. 


.. W. L. Clarke. 

1912-1915 .. 


.. Fawcett Shaw. 

1916 


.. W. L. Clarke. 

1917 


.. George Eldridge. 

1918-1923 .. 


.. W. L. Clarke. 

1924 


.. G. B. Thompson. 

1925 


.. W. L. Clarke. 

1926-1930 .. 


.. G. B. Thompson. 

1931 


.. Mott Keislar. 

1931 


.. A. L. Grey. 








CHAPTER XXIII 

NAGPUR 

By the Rev. F. R. Felt, M.D. 

Nagpur the capital of the Central Provinces, and 
its cantonment town Kampti, 10 miles distant, form 
a unit of work and must be considered together. 
This area successively belonged to the Bombay and 
Bengal Missions, the South India, Bombay and 
Central Provinces Conferences. 

The first Methodist preacher appointed to Nagpur 
was Rev. Albert Norton, who was sent there in 1874. 
He left within a few months and started an inde¬ 
pendent mission in the Berars. No one followed 
until the meeting at which Bishop E. G. Andrews 
organized the South India Conference at Bombay 
in November, 1876. In July of this year, Rev. G. K. 
Gilder had gone to Nagpur for a short visit and 
was led to begin a series of revival meetings in the 
Railway Institute. Interest and attendance in¬ 
creased until a larger room was necessary, and the 
Museum Hall was given him free of charge. The 
meetings were prolonged largely at the request 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir Andrew) Fraser and 
Mr. Jacobs both earnest gentlemen of the Indian 
Civil Service. Dr. Cooper and Mr. Whitton of the 
United Free Church Mission, Mr. C. Bernard, 
Judicial Commissioner, Capt. McDowell, Asst. 
Commissioner, and Major Bloomfield, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, are mentioned among those who greatly 
helped. As a result of these meetings, fifty-four 
persons professed to have found Christ, and gome 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Gilder with Mr. (afterwards Sir Andrew) 
Fraser went to Kampti and held similar meetings 
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in the Soldiers’ Prayer Room and a number were 
converted. In both places Sunday Schools and 
other services were begun. At the conference of 
November, 1876 the first membership report showed 
17 full members and 5 probationers, one Sunday 
School and 90 scholars, and Rs. 400 had been raised. 
During 1877-78 the missionary lived in Kampti and 
the two places were worked together. At the close 
of 1877, the first year of the work, 29 probationers 
and 23 full members were reported, there were 
three Sunday Schools with 165 scholars and 
Rs. 1,970 had been raised. 

At the Conference at the close of 1881 the com¬ 
mittee on native work in their report laid stress 
upon the fact that our Church was led to preach 
the Gospel in the vernaculars of India. Presiding 
Elders were instructed to arrange for the opening 
of such work in all places in their districts, and 
missionaries were expected to give part of their 
time to it. It would appear that vernacular work 
was already being carried on in Nagpur and 
Kampti in the Telugu, Marathi and Hindi lan¬ 
guages. An Indian Local Preacher Samuel, and his 
wife Rebecca, were mentioned in the report of that 
year as doing very effective work. At this 1881 
Conference, for the first time, Indian membership 
of the Church was reported, viz., six. 

In 1884, the site for a Church was secured. Two 
vernacular boys ’ schools had been opened with 183 
non-Christian boys. Dr. A. G. Fraser was appoint:- 
cd pastor in 1885; he was the father of Sir A. Fraser 
who afterwards became Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces and later Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal. Because of ill-health Dr. Fraser did not 
remain for the whole year, and the work was car¬ 
ried on by Local Preachers among whom are named 
John Moore, W. A. Moore and T. H. Cowsell. At 
the close of this year is the first reference to the 
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service of colporteurs. Two h ; ad been employed 
and sold 511 Scriptures during the year. 

Kampti became a separate charge in 1886 when 
A. S. E. Vardon was appointed to the Kampti 
Mission of the South India Conference by J. M. 
Thobum. The Missionary Society had made a 
grant of $ 10,000 to the Conference and of this 
amount Rs. 1,420 were designated to Kampti. 

During this year Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Hard went 
to Australia to raise money for our work in India. 
Rs. 2,500 of the amount they secured was given to 
Nagpur with which part of the present Mission 
compound was purchased. At the close of the year 
the property was valued at Rs. 3,000. The direc¬ 
tory of Local Preachers at the close of this year 
showed in addition to the three just mentioned the 
names of Lazarus, Cornelius, A. W. DeSousa, A. G-. 
Fraser and A. Thomas. 

The present Church was built in 1887; an Ameri¬ 
can friend gave $ 1,000 towards it. Thei’e was great 
difficulty experienced in obtaining proper road 
approaches to our property. The following year, 
land was purchased. A year later land adjoining 
the Church property was secured and the parson¬ 
age building was commenced. This was completed 
in July, 1889 at a total cost of Rs. 4,500 of which 
Col. Taylor gave Rs. 2,500. During this year the 
United Free Church Mission gave us their Church 
building and school at Kampti and withdrew from 
that place. The English congregation at Nagpur 
had the usual experiences with transfer of members, 
etc. At the close of 1892, the Sunday School had 
grown to 250 scholars many of whom came from 
Church of England homes. A clergyman of that 
Church is reported to have spoken from his pulpit 
against the Methodists and to have told his people 
not to send their children to this Sunday School. As 
a result a large number were withdrawn. In Kampti, 
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8 Sunday Schools with 477 scholars were reported. 
During the year, the missionary there had been 
acting as chaplain to the non-conformist troops and 
a revival had resulted. In 1894, a training class 
for both men and women was opened, and four 
Vernacular Boys’ Schools and two Vernacular Girls’ 
Schools were carried on. A girls’ boarding school 
was begun in 1896. The staff of workers included 
a W. F. M. S. Assistant and three Bible-women. The 
vernacular work had so increased in Nagpur that 
during 1897, eleven villages south and east of the 
place were regularly visited and three vernacular 
day-schools were reported. 

T. H. Cowsell, who for a long time had been a 
Local Preacher giving efficient help to the Church 
while in government service, retired and was ap¬ 
pointed pastor of the Nagpur Church in 1900, and 
served loyally and faithfully for the next six years. 
Dr. A. G. Fraser, who had been a great friend to the 
Church work for several years, co-operated with the 
pastor in a house-to-house visitation in 1901 during 
a revival season. The orphanage building dt 
Kampti was destroyed by fire in 1902, thus adding 
a serious difficulty to the educational problem of the 
place. A very serious epidemic of Bubonic Plague 
in 1903 embarrassed the work in both Kampti and 
Nagpur. Brahmin priests in Kampti declared that 
if the gods were propitiated with suitable offerings 
and sacrifices, the disease would disappear. The 
people responded with feverish eagerness, but the 
plague increased in severity. In their disappoint¬ 
ment many seemed to distrust both their priests and 
their gods. The Zenana work reported 14 bap¬ 
tisms during that year. 

When the Central Provinces Mission Conference 
was organized at the beginning of i905, the Marathi 
work, which had been a district in the Bombgy 

138—47 
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Conference, became a district in the new Confer¬ 
ence. In January, 1908, the Conference agreed to 
the union of the English Church at Nagpur with the 
United Free Church, on condition that a union 
.organization be effected, the agreement to be 
adhered to as long as in the opinion of our Bishops 
the union carried out the purpose for which it was 
made, viz., to look after the spiritual interests of the 
European and Anglo-Indian residents of Nagpur 
not otherwise provided for. Upon the closing of 
our Church many went to the Church of England 
and no Union Church was effected, the United Free 
Church carrying on as before, and some years later 
English Services were recommenced in the Method¬ 
ist Church. 

In the following year a Zenana Class of purdah 
women was taught lace-making and knitting. Some 
baptisms were reported as a result of this. Some 
of the work seems to have been closed during the 
next two or three years and several workers were 
transferred. Volunteer workers in connection with 
the Epworth League carried on the regular Church 
services at this place. A Bible School for Marathi 
students was opened in 1911 and a Christian 
Panchayat was reported as helping in administer¬ 
ing local affairs. 

At the close of 1912, the following appeared in 
the report, “Our work, though carried on for many 
years, is not what it should be. Without coming 
into conflict with other Missions, there is a large 
. field for us. Our present Christian community 
numbers 130. Two small schools for girls in 
. Nagpur and one in Kampti is all the educational 
work we have in the two cities. ’ ’ Cholera and plague 
again in 1913 and 1914 interfered greatly with edu- 
• cational work and evangelism. Three young men 
of the Matriculation grade were among the addition 
to the staff of workers in 1914, and six other stu- 
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dents were in the Thoburn Biblical Institute at 
Jubbulpore. 

The Summer School was in session in Kampti 
when the World War broke out. The district 
contributed for three successive years to Lady 
Robertson’s Fund for Motor Ambulance work 
at the front. 

The need was again stressed for a boarding 
school for girls in Nagpur. The statistics for 
the Mid-India Missionary Association published 
at this time showed that our Church in the area 
stood at the head of the Missions as regards 
Sunday School work. Some interesting cases 
among inquirers are reported about this time. One 
was of a Mohammedan whose baptism was delayed 
in order to test his sincerity. His fellow Moham¬ 
medans tried to induce him to mend the evil of his 
ways and stop going to the Christian meetings, but 
he persisted. Then they tried the age-honoured 
argument of the orient. Later, when he was able 
to leave his house, he came to the Church and was 
baptized in the presence of the congregation. Four 
Kumbis, a Mahar of the Ramanandi Sect and a 
Brahman, who endured a great deal of persecution, 
were among those baptized. During 1916, Bishop 
J. E. Robinson’s “History of Methodism” was 
translated into Marathi and another edition of 
Binney’s Compend in Marathi was printed. 

During 1917, it was decided to open a boarding 
school for girls, but as no suitable place could be 
found in either Nagpur or Kampti the school was 
opened in the Mission bungalow in Gondia, in July, 
with 30 girls. Miss Emily Harvey was in charge. 
This school was supported without an appropria¬ 
tion for about a year. Then scholarships were 
given by the W. F. M. S. In the meantime fees of 
the parents,' sale of needle work, jams, pickles, etc., 
provided the funds. In 1921, the school was moved 
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to Nagpur and located in a rented bungalow, and a 
Normal Class was begun. In 1923, a tract of about 
40 acres was secured for a plant for both Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. The number of girls was about 80. 
The following year Mrs. F. R. Felt, who had 
mothered the school in its early days of difficulties, 
laid the corner-stone of the Girls’ School, and the 
buildings of both schools were rapidly completed. 
The Girls’ School at this time had 120 pupils and 
99 boarders. 

During the influenza year, 1918, the Central 
Provinces Conference lost five Indian members, one 
C. D. Jadhav, being from Nagpur. In the following 
year the Bible Training School had three classes 
and a full course of instruction. This school was 
some years later moved to Igatpuri. In 1920, the 
thatched bungalow at Nagpur was re roofed, tiles 
being used, and electric lights were installed. At 
the Central Provinces Conference of 1920, the 
Marathi area of the Conference was transferred to 
the Bombay Conference under the Enabling Act of 
the General Conference. An open Hall for Sunday 
School work and Junior Church work was built 
during the year 1922. The reports showed 363 
Christians at this time. 

During 1923, a school building for boys in Mungal- 
wari, Nagpur was begun. This building was made 
possible by the gift of Mr. Charles Stimson of Los 
Angeles and was completed the following year. 
Plans were made for testing out the project method 
of teaching in connection with the boarding schools. 
The educational part of the work was strengthened 
by a Teacher’s Institute in 1926. Government was 
at that time giving a grant to two of the schools 
for depressed classes and increased grants for other 
schools were being received. 

In the district report for 1927 a question is raised 
as to the evangelistic value of schools,—“I must 
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admit that I am not at all sure or convinced that 
tying up our men with school work is the best 
method of evangelizing India. I have found that 
it gives the men a good excuse to neglect to do 
evangelistic work, and in such cases it seems to the 
writer that the schools are more of a hindrance 
than a real help in our evangelistic work. This, 
of course, is especially true when the school consists 
entirely of Hindu children”. The need was stress¬ 
ed for an A.-V. School for both boys and girls. 
The Sunday School work had been increasing dur¬ 
ing the year, 1,069 pupils took the examination and 
620 passed. 

The English service for Indians begun two years 
previously had proved its value, and the lives of 
many of the young people of the Church had been 
changed. The chaplaincy at Kampti had been 
maintained. The Dispensary at that place for 
women and children was closed for a time in the 
early part of the year. 

The district conference of 1927 appointed a Com¬ 
mittee on Evangelism. This arranged for a 
campaign program for three months, January 15th 
to April 15th, with good results, there being an in¬ 
crease of nearly 1,000 in Scripture sales over the 
preceding year. The A.-V. School became a reality 
in 1928, beginning with 69 students and a staff quali¬ 
fied, with but one exception. The property of the 
Boarding School was reported free from debt. 

Other advances during the year were, opening 
two Child Welfare centres in Kampti, and en¬ 
larging the dispensary work in that place; the 
successful Teachers’ Institute in connection with 
the district conference; the organization of the 
Nagpur district Home Missionary Association, and 
the erection of two buildings free from debt, one in 
Gondia, the other in Nagpur. 
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The chief note of the report for 1.929 is of success 
and hopefulness. The decrease in the Appropria¬ 
tion was made up from other sources, and instead 
of a decrease in the work as feared, some expansion 
took place. The three congregations in Nagpur 
itself were vigorous during the year. The three- 
months’ evangelistic campaign inaugurated last 
year was repeated. Good results were especially 
noted in the Gondia and Brahmapuri Circuits, and 
in an increase in the Scripture sales. 

In the Sunday Schools, 1,363 scholars took the 
examination and 893 passed. The W. F. M. S. 
evangelistic work in the district had shared in the 
labours and successes of the year. The Welfare 
Centres in Kampti had rendered wider service than 
during the previous year. Two young men passed 
the Matriculation examination, one entered the 
Theological College at Jubbulpore. Two years 
previously a farm and garden with dairy had 
been opened in connection with the Boys’ School. 
The report for 1929 states that these are self- 
supporting and that steps are being taken to give 
the boys more training along these lines. 

Missionaries stationed at Nagpur 

1874 Rev. Albert Norton 

1876 Rev. G. K. Gilder 

1877 Rev. W. J. Gladwin 

1878 Rev. W. E. Robbins 

1880 Rev. J. Blackstock 

1881-1882 Rev. and Mrs. T. E. F. Morton 

]88.?*-1884 Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Baker 

1885 Dr. A. G. Fraser 

1886 Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Hard 
1888-1889 Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Hollister 
1890-1892 Rev; and Mrs. Fawcett N. Shaw 
1893-1895 Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Grenon 
1896-189.9 Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Clarke 
1900-1906 Rev. T. II. Cowsell 
190(5-1912 Rev. and Mrs. II. A. Musser 
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1913 Rev. and Mrs. C. F. H. Guse (lived at 

Khandwa, were in charge of Nagpur) 
1914-1917 Rev. and Mrs. P. R. Pelt 

1918 Rev. and Mrs. II. C. Scholberg 

1919 Rev. and Mrs. Lelioy Lightfoot 
1920-1926 Rev. and Mrs. A. N. Warner 

1926- 1927 Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Sones 

1927- 1931 Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Borgman 

Stationed at Kampti 

1886 Rev. and Mrs. A. S. E. Yardon 

1887-1890 Rev. and Mrs. W. II. Stephens 

1891 Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Elsam 

1892 Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Robbins 

1893-1897 Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Elsam 

1899-1903 Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Clarke 

1904-1908 Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Waller 

1913-1915 Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Darling 

1916-1917 Rev. and Mrs. A. N. Warner 

1918-1919 Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Scholberg 

1920-1921 Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy Lightfoot, Miss Goodall 

1922-1925 Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Borgman. 

W. F. M. S. Missionaries 

1920 Mrs. Pisher, Miss Mildred Drescher 

1921 Miss Goodall, Miss Drescher 

1922 Miss Goodall, Miss Drescher, Miss Sutherland 

1923 Miss Holder, Miss Drescher, Miss Sutherland 

1924 Miss Holder, Miss Drescher, Miss Sutherland 

1925 Miss J. Blasdell, Miss Marie Corner 

1926 Miss J. Blasdell, Miss Marie Corner 

1927 Miss J. Blasdell, Miss Marie Corner 

1928 Misses J. Blasdell, Marie Corner and E. Penner 

1930 Misses Drescher, Sutherland and E. Penner 

1931 Misses Drescher, Sutherland and Blasdell. 



CHAPTER XXIY 

PITHORAGARH 

By Miss Lucy W. Sullivan 

Often, when friends have come to visit us in 
Pithoragarh, after their long hard journey by pony 
or dandy for four or five days ’ travel up and down 
these mountains, they have exclaimed, “Why was a 
mission station ever opened away out here?” Well— 

Long years ago, in the early ’70’s, Mr. Budden 
of the London Mission, residing in Almora, and 
his son, made a walking trip eastwards on the 
Nepal road towards Pithoragarh. Being a zealous 
young missionary, he kept noticing points, along 
the way, which seemed to him good places to locate 
preachers. Upon reaching Pithoragarh he saw the 
strategic location there; the cross-roads, from Tibet 
to the plains and from Nepal-to Naini Tal, with 
travellers from those shut-in-countries ever on the 
tramp, so he at once arranged to place a Christian 
preacher there. 

But the London Mission authorities refused to 
allow him to develop the station, so he offered it to 
our far-seeing (then young man) J. M. Thoburn, 
who was always eager to reach out to the frontier. 
Of course he gladly accepted the offer. He sent a 
call to America for a young doctor who would come 
to open the work; the young doctor responded, 
came out for service in 1873 and began to prepare 
the place. 

While making ready there, in this lonely place 
fifty-three miles east of Almora, Dr. Gray stayed 
often at Almora in Mr. Budden’s home, and there 
found among the four daughters of the family, one 
lovely one who was willing to share his life and 
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work, and in due time, the young doctor and 
Miss Margaret Budden were married and went to 
make their home in Pithoragarh, beginning their 
work in 1875. 

Pithoragarh is fifty-three miles east of Almora, 
fourteen miles from the Nepal border, and two 
weeks’ travel from Tibet on the North. The 
Nepalese and the Tibetans travel from these two 
shut-in countries, continually, especially in the cold 
season, carrying their wares to the markets. The 
missionary, who, himself, is not permitted to enter 
these countries, may sit at the cross-roads and give 
ilie Gospel and show Christian life to these passers- 
by every day of the year. 

Very early in the development there, just at the 
cross-roads, a small church and a hospital were 
built. The little church has twice been enlarged 
and now needs it again. 

The beautiful valley of Shor, in which Pithora¬ 
garh is situated, is a little world almost to itself. 
Visitors always call it one of the most beautiful 
spots they have ever seen. The valley is about ten 
miles long and several miles wide, walled in on the 
west and north by high mountains. The south 
opens down towards Nepal, while to the north we 
have a fine view of the eternal snows, with Panchuli 
over 25,000 ft. in the centre. The altitude up 
where the W. F. M. S. work is located is about 
5,400 ft. The soil is very fertile, and the villagers 
have comfortable stone houses and live well. 

Four-fifths of the population are Brahmans, well- 
to-do farmers, and friendly to the Mission, because 
before Dr. and Mrs. Gray came and opened work 
in the valley, there were no schools and very few 
could read or write; so the prosperity of the valley 
is credited by them to the coming of the Mission. 

Dr. Gray with his medicines and Bible was busy, 
and Mrs. Gray at once began to invite the women 
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to come to her veranda and there taught them to 
mend their clothes while she gave them Christian 
teaching. Before long she found some mothers 
willing to let their unmarried girls come to live 
near her and be taught to read and write and sew. 
This was the beginning of the Girls’ Boarding 
School, which now has over 100 girls enrolled, study¬ 
ing up to the Middle Class, many of them going 
on for higher education over in Almora. 

In 1877, Miss A. Budden came to Shor to visit 
her sister, became interested in the work and re¬ 
lieved Mrs. Gray of the Girls’ School. 

About that time, a widow, Sarli, with four chil¬ 
dren, two boys and two girls came. These girls 
were added to the four already in Miss Budden’s 
care. The two boys were the nucleus of the Boys’ 
School, in which until lately, all the boys of Shor 
were given their start in books. The widow said to 
Miss Budden, “If only I had a few fields to culti¬ 
vate, I could feed myself—my only ambition is for 
these children.” So Sarli was the beginning of the 
“Widows’ Home.” 

By a very timely gift of money from America, 
farm land was bought from nearby neighbours, and 
one by one widows and cast-off wives came of their 
own accord, asking admission into the Home and 
joined those who, as is the custom in this section, 
do most of the work on the farm. Sometimes there 
have been as many as 70 women in the Home, who 
bring in harvests of rice and wheat and dais to 
feed themselves and the other few, blind or feeble, 
unable to go to the fields. In these years of its 
history many homeless and mistreated women, 
young and old, have found salvation and comfort in 
this department of our work in Pithoragarh. 

In 1884, when Dr. and Mrs. Gray went on fur¬ 
lough to America, Miss Annie Budden was accepted 
fis a missionary of the W. F. M. S. and remained 
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in charge of all the W. F. M. S. work, occupying 
the recently purchased property called Bhatkot. 
Miss Budden was a woman of deep consecration to 
Mission work and had unusual executive ability. 
Not content with the control of these institutions, 
she reached out into the district, and nearly all the 
out-stations were opened by her efforts; land was 
bought, houses were built, and preachers’ families 
located. In this way the Gospel truths were given; 
schools were opened and Mission work was spread 
far and wide. Fortunately in those early days, 
grain was cheap, and the preachers could live com¬ 
fortably on the small amount of money that was 
available. 

Miss Budden was the leading spirit of the 
community. We used to say, “She is Deputy 
Commissioner for the Hindus, and Bishop for the 
Christians”. For many years she taught a Bible 
class composed of twenty-five or thirty banias 
from the bazaar and pandits from schools. Her 
special hope and effort was toward these high-caste 
villagers, for, she said, “Until we begin to win 
them, we should not feel our Mission work begun.” 
But, except for the orphan Brahman babies and 
children brought to us, the ingathering was almost 
entirely from the lower castes. 

In 1890 with Bishop Tlioburn’s advice and help, 
Miss Budden took the young Indian doctor, Harkua 
Wilson, up to Bhot and by aid of medicine, the 
work there was opened. Through gifts from our 
good friend, W. E. Blackstone, money came, and 
small bungalows and other buildings were put up in 
Dharchula and in Chaudas. 

In 1902, Miss Budden again wont on furlough to 
America and Miss Sullivan was transferred to 
supervise the work in her absence. Miss Hayes was 
special adviser, while Miss Boyd did the school 
work, Miss Oram had the Women’s Home, and 
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Dr. Sita the Medical work. Upon Miss Budden’s 
return in 1903, it seemed best to divide the work, 
so the institutional part was given to Miss Sullivan, 
and the evangelistic to Miss Budden who, speaking 
the pahari language so fluently, and with her heart 
yearning for those Brahman villagers, most happily 
devoted herself to that work. For six years she 
and Miss Hayes lived in the Superintendent’s house 
with their Bible readers, and did all they could to 
develop the spiritual life of the Christians, and 
to give the Gospel to the Hindu villagers. In this 
section of the mountains, the Bible readers always 
walk to the villages, often five to seven miles a 
day. In 1910, Miss Budden moved her location 
over to Champawat, thirty-four miles to the South, 
and developed a new station for their summer work 
at Phul-Bari. In October, 1921, she passed to her 
rich reward. 

In 1885, Dr. S. S. Dease was appointed to Pithora- 
garh, where he continued the medical work in the 
Hospital at the cross-roads, and cared for many 
Tibetan travellers who sickened by the way. 
Dr. Dease secured land from the Government up 
on Ohandagh ridge, and started the Leper Asylum 
which has been a haven and blessing to many poor 
sufferers all these years. After Dr. Dease left, 
Mr. J. T. McMahon was appointed to Shor, but re¬ 
mained only a year. The district was visited once 
a year by different men as acting district superin¬ 
tendents, the Rev. S. Knowles, N. L. Rockey, 
F. L. Neeld and S. S. Dease. But Miss Budden 
was the moving force ever at work in that region. 

After Dr. Dease’s short term in Shor, Miss Budden 
tried to conduct the Asylum with the help 
of a Christian man, Yohanna. But in 1891, when 
Miss Mary Reed returned front furlough, she felt 
called of God to relieve Miss Budden, and serve 
Him by caring for these poor sufferers. The 
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Scotch Leper Mission made her their missionary, 
supplying funds for the Asylum and her salary, 
and up to the present Miss Reed lives there, and has 
not only cared for those poor men and women both 
physically and spiritually, but for many years has 
conducted a day-school for high-caste Hindu boys 
from neighboring villages. She has done an im¬ 
measurable amount of good in moulding the 
characters of these boys. This touch of young life 
has been refreshing and encouraging to her in her 
lonely station. Though Mary Reed does not often 
leave Chandagh, she does much seedsowing by the 
use of the printed page. Lately she has employed 
a doctor to treat as many of the patients as are in 
a stage of the disease to yield to treatment, and a 
good number have been pronounced immune and 
allowed to go out. 

In 1884 Miss Budden went on furlough and the 
Misses Nickerson and Rowe were appointed in 
charge of the work. Soon after Miss Budden’» 
return in 1886, Miss Nickerson’s health failed and 
Miss Rowe started to accompany her to America. 
They had gone but a few days out from Bombay, 
when Miss Nickerson died and was buried at sea. 
Miss Rowe continued her journey and spent a year 
with Miss Thoburn in America. 

In 1896, Dr. Martha Sheldon was appointed to 
Pithoragarh, but soon became interested in Bhot, 
and Miss Budden turned over that work to her. In 
1908, Miss E. C. M. Browne, a young English 
woman of our W. F. M. S. joined Dr. Sheldon in 
the Bhot work, and together they learned the 
Tibetan -language and translated some Scripture 
portions and Bhajans. For years they did very 
faithful and successful work among the Bhotias and 
Tibetans. They refused to take salaries, and with 
great self-denial lived close to those people, depend¬ 
ing largely for their livelihood upon what was 
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brought them in exchange for medicines by the 
people. These women were very eager to itinerate 
in Tibet, but were forbidden by the Government. 
Once, along with some Christian men, Dr. Sheldon 
and Miss Browne disguised themselves in Bhotia 
dress and got over as far as the second day’s march 
beyond the pass, when their identity was recognized 
and they were ordered to return, though the officers 
said they were sorry to have to do so. 

In 1905, when Dr. Sheldon was on leave, and 
after Sir Francis Younghusband’s expedition had 
left the pass open, Miss Browne and Miss Sullivan 
(then of Pithoragarh) started on tour, spending 
July in upper Bhot, which is beyond the snowy 
range, where the rainfall is very light. On August 
1st, they went over the pass (18,500 ft.) across the 
border, and spent ten days in Tibet, getting even 
up to lake Mansorowar, sacred to the Hindus. 

In 1905, Dr. Mary B. Tuttle was transferred by 
Bishop J. E. Robinson to the Zenana Medical work 
in Slior and, with great enthusiasm and large plans, 
began her work there; but in her second year dur¬ 
ing a severe cholera epidemic, she returned from 
visits to sick people in the villages, one day at noon, 
went, to bed at once and was gone before day-light 
next morning. Her grave is in the cemetery there. 
After her death the medical work was carried on 
at times by an Indian lady doctor, but at other times 
no one was available. The dispensary and hospital 
were always open, however, and a compounder and 
good midwife nurse faithfully served those who 
came. One interesting feature of the hospital was 
the care of the many little motherless babies 
brought to us to nurture, most of them from 
Brahman homes. 

In 1906, Dr. A. Corpron Was appointed, first to 
Lohoghat, and later to Pithoragarh and he began 
his medical work there. But having very little 
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equipment for major operations, and finding the 
people unwilling to pay for his services, he felt 
he was not finding the best, field for service, where 
he could use his medical ability. He closed his 
work in Shor and started for Bombay to take ship 
for the Philippines. Some friends, however, per¬ 
suaded him to turn his steps to Nadiad, and we all 
know his successful and blessed career there. 

In 1907, Miss Sullivan took leave and Miss Mary 
Means and Dr. Tuttle t<3ok charge of the institu¬ 
tions, in Pithoragarh. Upon Miss Sullivan’s return 
in 1908, a commodious new bungalow was built and 
was given to the Mission. It stands between the 
Girls’ School and Women’s Home. Miss Means 
remained for a year, conducting the district 
evangelistic work. 

In 1910, Miss Browne withdrew from the Mission 
and Dr. Sheldon’s health failed. She refused to 
leave her post or allow anyone to come to her help. 
In 1912, she passed away, and her grave is on the 
hillside near the bungalow, but her work lives on. 

In 1911, the Rev. G. C. Howes was appointed, 
and served as district superintendent of Pithora¬ 
garh for four years, then with his family he wont 
on furlough and later retired. He was followed 
by the Rev. .T. R. Chitambar (now Bishop) in 1915, 
who spent four years doing very successful work in 
the district. He was brave enough to make some 
needed changes and conditions were very much 
improved. 

Following Mr. Chitambar came Mr. G. D. 
Presgrave for one year. Then in 1920, the 
Rev. M. W. Branch came, who gave three years to 
the work. During that time there was a very 
severe famine, and the distance from the railway 
made relief work almost impossible. Mr. Branch 
had a difficult situation to handle, and did his best 
to relieve the suffering of the village people, 
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After Mr. Branch left, Mr. C. A. Newton was 
appointed assistant district superintendent with the 
Bev. «T. N. Hollister supervising from Dwaraliat, 
and making occasional visits to Shor. In 1926, 
Bev. P. L. Lyall was appointed district superintend¬ 
ent, and is still at his post and the work is growing. 

For many years the group of Christians in Bhot 
were cared for by Indian pastors, until, in 1927, 
Bishop J. W. Bobinson was very pleased to pass 
the work over to the Bev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner of 
an independent mission, who with great self-denial 
live there, and make special efforts to reach the 
Tibetans. The property has been leased to 
them for ten years. An earthquake in 1916 
destroyed nearly all the buildings both in Dhar- 
chula and Chaudas, leaving little but shattered 
walls to be passed over to Mr. Steiner. The Baja 
of Askot who controls that territory is unfriendly, 
and allows no extension of land there. In 1929, 
Mr. and Mrs. Steiner made a tour through Bhot and 
over the pass into Tibet. In 1931, again, he with 
a party of Christians, with Government permission 
to enter Tibet, have been making a tour up there 
with their Tibetan tracts and Gospels. 

After Miss Oram was transferred to Dwaraliat, 
Miss A. McMullen took charge of the women and 
the farm, and continued there doing very faithful 
and capable work, till her health failed in 1921. 

At this writing a new doctor, Miss Toussaint, has 
been secured and with the small equipment, and 
income is doing what she can to build up that 
department of missionary work. 

Bev. Khuliya Wilkinson (son of the widow Sarli, 
who, with her four children, came in the beginning 
of the school and widows’ home) grew up in the 
Pfthoragarh school, took training in the Bareilly 
Seminary and has been the loading preacher of the 
district all these years. Last Conference, 1931, he 
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took a retired relation and his son R. S. Wilkinson 
was made district superintendent of the Naini Tal 
district. 

We have now, 1931, in the Eastern Kumaun dis¬ 
trict, 850 Christians; 464 of this number live in the 
Pithoragarh circuit. About 50 of the 850 include 
the number of church members who live away from 
the district, in schools or hospitals or in service on 
the plains. One of the difficulties we have in this 
district for our young men is the scarcity of means 
of livelihood. The natural vocation of this section 
is farming. Land is scarce and expensive for our 
Christians, and after a student has passed his 
Middle or High School he will not return to a farm¬ 
er’s life: so only a few remain on the farms. A 
few may become domestic servants: a few may 
become tailors; a few who study higher, become 
teachers and preachers and remain in the district. 
We are glad now to have two well educated young 
men of Shor who are studying in Jubbulpore in the 
Leonard Theological College, and are hoping to 
return to preach Christ in Eastern Kumaun. 
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AGRA 

By the Rev. Alfbed Luke, B.A. 

The city of Agra dates from early ages. The 
old city was on the east side of the Jumna and the 
ruins are still traceable. It was the capital of the 
Lodi or Afghan kings of Hindustan, and on the 
overthrow of the last king of the line, Ibrahim 
Sultan at the battle of Panipat in 1526 by Baber, 
the founder of the Moghal dynasty, the conqueror 
moved down on Agra, took it and occupied the 
palace on the eastern bank of the Jumna, where 
ho died in 1530. His son built the present city. 
“The Moghals built like Titans and finished like 
jewellers.” 

For one hundred years the present city was the 
seat of the Great Moghal emperors Akbar, Jehangiv, 
and Shahjahan and their splendid court. They 
adorned the city with palaces and tombs of match¬ 
less beauty, but Shahjahan surpassed them all in 
the wonder of the world, that “dream in marble,” 
the Taj Mahal, built of costly Jeypore marble, and 
inlaid with precious stones, the peerless monument 
of a devoted husband’s love for his beautiful wife 
which, after the lapse of two hundred and seventy 
years, still stands unique in its beauty. 

Agra has several colleges, and high schools now. 
It is also the seat of a university called after it. 
Fine carpets are also manufactured here. 

The earliest mention of Agra in the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in India dates 
from the occasion when Dr. and Mrs. Butler, having 
come down to Delhi after the great Mutiny from 
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Naini Tal, passed on to Agra where, by appoint¬ 
ment, they met on the 11th of March, 1858, the 
new missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Humphrey 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pierce at the Taj, on their 
arrival from Calcutta. On the way back to Meerut 
they met also Joel T. Janvier and his family, who 
had been providentially preserved and had come 
from Allahabad to rejoin the Mission. 

These two families were the first missionaries 
despatched from America before the news of the 
great Mutiny reached there, and of which they heard 
on their arrival at Calcutta in September. They 
remained in dread anxiety, ignorant whether their 
leader was among the living or the dead. Months 
later, they pushed on to Agra where they reinforced 
their lonely Superintendent. 

Referring to this auspicious event in his letter 
to Dr. Durbin, Dr. Butler says: “I have them at 
last! Glory to God! How I longed to see them 
after these twenty-two months! Thank the Church 
for having sent them. Little did Shahjahan im¬ 
agine when he built this, and inlaid its marble walls 
with the words of the Quran, that the missionaries 
of God’s Messiah would find a friendly shelter in 
the enclosure, or sing as we have just done with 
glowing hearts, our evangelical doxology over his 
very dust.” 

As Oudh and Rohilkhand were still unpacified, 
the party, by the same circuitous route, journeyed 
to Naini Tal, reaching it in seventeen days, where 
they remained for some months longer. 

At the General Conference, held at Baltimore, 
May, 1876, it was decided to organize the Missions 
in South India into a separate Annual Conference, 
joining to them Agra, Allahabad and some adjacent 
places in the North. Bishop E. G. Andrews who 
was deputed to accomplish this purpose, landed in 
Bombay early in the following November, and at 
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once took active supervision of affairs. He was 
vety heartily welcomed, and received from all con¬ 
cerned most cordial co-operation in his labours. 

Under his able presidency the new Conference 
began its existence November 9tli, 1876, with 21 
ministers as full members, and three as proba¬ 
tioners. Agra was then a circuit of Calcutta 
district, with Christopher W. Christian as mission¬ 
ary in charge. 

The Boundary Commission of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Conferences in India at the second session of 
the Central Conference which met at Bombay on 
the 17th of February, 1887, with the concurrence of 
Bishop Ninde, readjusted the boundaries so as to 
make the North India Conference include all the 
Northwest Provinces and Oudh, except the districts 
of Saharanpur, Dehra Dun, and the Allahabad 
English Church. That added to the Conference 
Allahabad, Agra, and Muttra. The Agra and 
Muttra circuit had been formed in 1887 in charge of 
Rockwell Clancy, who had arrived in India in 1881, 
and been transferred from Lucknow and stationed 
at Agra. 

At the North India Conference held at Morada- 
bad on the 7th of January, 1891, the Rohilkliand 
district was divided into five districts. One of 
these was called the Agra district and J. E. Scott 
was made the Presiding Elder. It consisted of 
the four civil districts of Agra, Muttra, Etah, and 
Aligarh and the regions about Ajmer, the capital of 
Rajputana, which had been transferred from the 
Bengal Conference. The Agra district as a sepa¬ 
rate Presiding Elder’s district has a continuous 
history of ten years when the name dropped out. 

In 1893, on the organization of the Northwest 
India Conference, the work had so developed in 
Rajputana, that, the distance being so great and 
the conditions so different, that Province was set 
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apart as a separate district with Charles W. Boss 
De Souza as Presiding Elder, leaving Agra district 
with seven circuits about Agra and Muttra and the 
new circuit of Aligarh. The work had also spread 
into the adjoining state of Bliaratpur. In 1898, the 
Aligarh circuit had also developed into a district, 
and the Agra district continued with eleven circuits 
about Muttra, Agra and Bliaratpur. In the follow¬ 
ing year Ajmer district was again united with the 
Agra district and the centres wore as in 1891, 
Muttra, Agra, Ajmer, but now with seventeen 
circuits. 

In 1900, Agra with its four circuits was trans¬ 
ferred to the Kasganj district of which James B. 
Thomas became Presiding Elder, upon the death 
of Hasan Raza Khan on the 19th of August, 1899. 
In 1901, this vast field was divided into two districts, 
Ajmer and Muttra, J. E. Scott being appointed 
Presiding Elder of the former and Rockwell Clancy 
of the latter, with which Agra and its circuits were 
again united. 

In his report for the year 1902, Rockwell Clancy 
writes: “In February, 1887, Agra was transferred 
from South India to North India Conference and 
became a part of the Rohilkhand district of which 
Rev. PI W. Parker was Presiding Elder. In March, 
I was transferred from Lucknow to Agra to take 
charge of the English work, and organize the Agra- 
Muttra circuit. At that time, with the exception 
of a few Hindustani young men and women 
who had been sent from North India to Agra 
to study in the Medical College, we had not 
one Hindustani Christian in what now comprises 
the Muttra district. For several years there 
had been English work at Agra, but no aggressive 
work had been done among Hindustani people. We 
owned a small bungalow which was used as a 
parsonage and church, but we held no property. 
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In January, 1902, I was appointed to Muttra in 
charge of what in 1887, was my Agra-Muttra circuit. 
What wonders God has wrought here in fourteen 
years! The Christian community has grown to 
nearly 12,000, and the value of mission property to 
Ks. 1,62,000.” 

At the end of 1870 in the groat Revival at Luck¬ 
now under the leadership of Rev. William Taylor, 
o young man was led into a rich and happy Christian 
life. His conversion meant much, especially for 
the territory now included in our Conference. He 
soon manifested marked ability as a preacher and 
an evangelist. He had held a lucrative position in 
Government employ, but relinquished all for the 
ministry. This brother was Dennis Osborne. He 
was also used of the Master to open work in many 
important centres in our Conference, though chiefly 
for English work. He was pastor for nine years, 
and Presiding Elder for 22 years. Perhaps no 
preacher of our Indian Methodism has excelled him 
in ability to draw and hold large congregations; 
while, as an evangelist and inspiring preacher, he 
stood in the front rank of our Church in this 
Empire. He went to his reward in 1903. In 1874, 
at the earnest invitation of Christian friends in 
Agra, Mr. Osborne visited the station, and held 
evangelistic services for two weeks, resulting in 
about fifty conversions. For a time this work was 
supplied by missionaries and local leaders. In 
1875, Agra was placed on the list of appointments, 
and for some years the work was conducted special¬ 
ly for the Anglo-Indians and Europeans, mostly 
pensioners who had retired in Agra. 

The people raised money for the support of their 
pastors who were working then under William 
Taylor’s Self-supporting Plan in this Conference. 
The first of those pastors was A. Leonard. After 
Christopher W. Christian who came in 1876, 
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Peachy T. "Wilson was missionary in charge of 
Agra 1883-1887. Jn March, 1887, Rockwell Clancy 
was appointed to the English work at Agra, and to 
open Hindustani work both there and in the Muttra 
civil district. 

While in Agra, Rockwell Clancy built a commodi¬ 
ous church edifice worth Rs. 12,000, and a mission 
house worth Rs. 10,000. After two years he was 
transferred to Rangoon. In his report for 1888 he 
says:—“A little of the history of this Church may 
not be out of place in this report. For years a 
Methodist Church for Agra, has been talked about. 
There are copies of a subscription list ten years 
old. A few years ago, the foundations of a Method¬ 
ist Church were laid, and the work was carried up 
to the plinth. There it stopped for want of money. 
Our new Church stands about one mile from the old 
site, and is more central. We have sold the old 
property and have put the money and the old 
church materials into our new building. It may 
interest some that the greater part of the church 
materials are from the old Agra city wall, and 
from a tower built by Akbar. The Church will be 
a good-looking, substantial building of brick and 
stone, with roof of iron and wood. We shall use 
it for both English and Hindustani services. We 
ore engaged also in building a large dormitory of 
five rooms for our Indian Christian medical girls, 
and hope soon to complete it. We are glad to re¬ 
port a good increase in the value of our mission 
property. Only a few months ago our entire 
property was not worth more than Rs. 2,800. When 
our present buildings shall be completed, our prop¬ 
erty will be worth about Rs. 22,500.” 

Rockwell Clancy was succeeded by Frederick W. 
Northrop, in 1890, who died on 1st January, 1891. 
Mathew Tindale came next and worked for four 
years, 1891-1894. The Church building erected 
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during Rockwell Clancy’s time stood in the midst 
of the people who attended the English services and 
the number used to be 100 attendants on Sundays. 
During Mathew Tindale’s ministry the Railway 
company bought all the small houses to the south 
of the Church. The College buildings and Kutchory 
were built and other small houses were demolished, 
thus dispersing the community for which the church 
was built, leaving it isolated. Mathew Tindale did 
a great work among the Anglo-Indians, who, though 
scattered, rallied round him and kept the Church 
with its English services going for many years. 

The English Church at Agra has a checkered 
history. The number of Church members decreased 
by transfers to other stations, or by removal to 
distant quarters in Agra itself. The number 
further decreased, or the work entirely closed 
when Agra was left without a pastor. This has 
happened several times during the long history of 
this important station. 

The ladies of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society did their best to keep up the interest of the 
people in the services when there was no pastor, 
by arranging for the supply of the pulpit. The 
English work always revived on the appointment 
of a missionary to Agra, who also served as a 
pastor of the English Church. 

Mathew Tindale reports for the English charge 
1893:—“By the grace of God we are able to report 
progress. The Church has been increased by thir¬ 
teen probationers and eight members. Souls have 
been saved. The services on Sunday evenings have 
been largely attended. The class-meeting is a 
season of warmth and joyous praise. The leader 
has faithfully warned and exhorted; Bro. S. O. 
Smith’s efforts have been owned and blest. 
Bro. Gordon’s weekly prayer meeting and Bible- 
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readings are a feature promising good. Bro. 
Rhubatlim continues to lead the Sunday School, tho 
numbers of which have increased. Notwithstand¬ 
ing some difficulties, the work has gone on. The 
debt incurred last year in furnishing, etc. is being 
•actively reduced. The Lord has led. Praised be 
His holy name! The weekly League chapter has 
been very successful, working in six departments. 
The Flower Mission has distributed nearly 3,000 
bouquets to sick soldiers in hospital, 150 Christmas 
letters, and 3,000 tracts and religious papers.” 

In his report for 1905 the district superintendent 
says: “Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Fisher reopened the 
English work on their arrival a little before 1905. 
which had been closed for several years, because 
there was no missionary for this work. On the ar¬ 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher from America many of 
the adherents asked them to open the English work. 
They began with an evening service on Sundays, 
and soon the attendance had reached a hundred. 
Later they were asked to open a Sunday School 
which they did; they had more than thirty in the 
School. At the request of the attendants, Mr, Fisher 
reorganized tho Church with more than thirty 
members. Our people are very enthusiastic; they 
have given money to repair the Church, and are 
subscribing liberally to our funds. In addition to 
their English work Mr. and Mrs. Fisher have made 
excellent progress in the vernacular. We rejoice 
in the successful work of these new missionaries.” 

Later he writes in his report for 1906: “The 
English work suffered a heavy blow in the loss of 
the Pastor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, who 
left for America early in March because of 
Mrs. Fisher’s breakdown in health, We hope that 
our brother and sister may soon be able to return, 
to the place where they were so much appreciated, 
or. to some other place in .this needy part of God’s 

* 93-59 
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vineyard.” After some years Mr. Fisher did 
return to India, but this time as one of the Bishops 
of our Church in Southern Asia. He had the 
pleasure of presiding over his own Northwest 
India Conference, and visiting his old friends in 
1922 and 1923. 

Again the report for 1909 says: “Our English 
Church at Agra has had a good year. Miss Holman 
did wonders in keeping up the interest, and arrang¬ 
ing for supplies, until the coming of Mr. Mott 
Keislar in October. After Mr. Guthrie left for 
Allahabad, shortly after the Annual Conference, 
Mr. Dovey, Master Gunner in the Fort of Agra, a 
local preacher in our Church, supplied the pulpit 
very acceptably for several Sundays. On his depar¬ 
ture for England early in the Spring, Miss Holman 
arranged to have the pulpit supplied by various 
missionaries, from other Missions in Agra and from 
our own Missions in Northern India. One English 
service and a Sunday School is held there every 
Sunday, besides a Prayer meeting during the week. 
The congregations have been good, and the interest 
has been kept up well throughout the year. Agra 
is a place where we should have one of our strong¬ 
est missionaries, and this English work should 
never be neglected.” 

Mr. Keislar got back in time to give very valuable 
assistance with the other missionaries at Agra in 
arranging for the fourth World’s Convention of the 
Christian Endeavour Society. At least fifty of the 
missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were in attendance, and hundreds of our Hindustani 
workers, and Christians. The enthusiasm was 
great, and the meetings very inspiring. 

In Agra the Medical Home for girls attending 
the Government Medical College was established 
in 1888. A large dormitory consisting of five 
*epms was built when Rockwell Clancy was in 
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charge of the station. Some of the girls received 
scholarships from the Mission, the rest were on 
Lady Dufferin Scholarships. The management of 
this home was carried on by a Board of Trustees 
elected from both the North and Northwest India 
Conferences. A superintendent from among the 
W. F. M. S. ladies was appointed every year. This 
useful institution has a history of twenty years 
during which time hundreds of Indian Christian 
girls found a home here, and were helped in their 
education in the Medical College, also their spirit¬ 
ual needs were supplied. They are now occupying 
lucrative positions in almost all the important cities 
in the United Provinces. “There is probably no 
class of young women in India, in whom there is 
the possibility of doing so much good, as there is 
in these Christian medical women: if their lives are 
consecrated to the service of the Master, and their 
work is done in Ilis Spirit.” Miss Seymour was 
superintendent of this Home for ten consecutive 
years. It was closed in 1907. 

Miss S. C. Holman in her report for 1907 
writes :—‘ ‘ All the medical students are hard worked, 
and we found that the girls had very little leisure 
for special Bible-study or practical Christian work. 
The girls who were not on duty were expected to 
attend Sunday School and the regular Hindustani 
preaching service, and also the weekly prayer¬ 
meeting, and frequently a number of the girls went 
to the English Sunday evening service. Usually 
some of the girls went to the city, on Sunday morn¬ 
ings to assist in the Sunday Schools. A devotional 
service was conducted in the dining-room every 
night after the students returned from school. 
Sometimes the trend of thought followed the Sunday 
School lessons, other times practical topics were 
taken up, and the girls were asked to memorize 
Scripture texts in connection with it. 
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“The Principal of the Medical School of Agra 
Sent us a notice to the effect that after November 
10th, all students in our Home, who were drawing 
scholarships from the Dufferin Fund, would be 
required to live in the Government Boarding House, 
new buildings having been erected which enabled 
them to accommodate all the female medical stu¬ 
dents. This left our home with only five girls, and 
the Board of Trustees decided that the Home 
should not be kept up for such a small number. So 
on November the 11th after farewell breakfast and 
devotional service, all the students of the Agra 
Medical Home were transferred to the Government 
Boarding' House. 

“The Methodist missionary in charge at Agra 
alternating with another evangelical missionary, 
preaches at the Government Hostel every second 
Sunday afternoon, and Miss S. C. Holman, teacher 
of these students’ class in the Hindustani Sunday 
School, has secured permission to teach the Sunday 
School lesson every week, at the Government Board¬ 
ing House, where she has a larger attendance than 
would be possible in our own Church.” 

The following served as superintendents of the 
Medical Home:— 

Mrs. B. Clancy, 1888-1889; Mrs. Northrop, 1890; 
Miss Sevmour, 1891-1900; Miss Harvev, 1901; 
Mrs. Wilson, 1902-1905; Miss C. T. Holman, 
1906; Miss S. C. Holman, 1907. 

A very interesting feature of the work at Agra in 
recent years is the Holman Central Institute. This 
school was carried on some years before, but special 
efforts have been made since Miss S. C. Holman 
took charge of it, in 1924, to start work accord¬ 
ing to modern methods of teaching and to secure a 
good attendance by the appointment of trained 
teachers. She secured a Ford Bus also, for the 
Molialla children widely scattered about the citjt. ' 
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In Iris report for the year 1926-27 the Superin¬ 
tendent writes: “In Agra under Miss S. 0. Holman, 
assisted by Miss H. Wood, we have a very well 
organized day-school teaching up to the Fifth class, 
with an average daily attendance of 92 boys and 
girls, mostly Christians. We also have there a 
night-school with an attendance of about 75, being 
conducted for those people who cannot attend dur¬ 
ing the day. In Connection with the school we 
also have an Industrial School in which, many of 
the boys are taught the weaving of rugs and towels. 
These rugs and towels are sold, and the profits 
divided among the children who have done the work. 
It is a real attempt to get our Christian community 
out of the scavenger class and to make them self- 
supporting along other lines”. 

Another report for the year 1928, savs: “At Agra 
Mi ss S. C. Holman has charge of our work. The 
school is up to the sixth grade. When we called 
there, we were amazed to find the school in such a 
fine condition. Miss Holman has gathered the 
children from amongst the lowest of the low, the 
pooi’est of the poor, the most depressed caste of 
India, and is giving them a wonderful opportunity 
to learn and become educated. We sat in the differ¬ 
ent classes, heard (hern recite lesson after lesson, 
and how well they did it! But what pleased us 
most of all was to hear some of the boys and girls 
tell how the Lord had helped them bring their own 
parents to the Saviour. What a joy it was to 
look into their faces, as with beaming countenances 
they gave witness of the power of the Lord. The 
day we visited the school, there were 117 children 
present. 

“Somehow there came a vision to us as to the 
possibilities of these children. They were learning 
and becoming educated, a thing their forefathers 
scarcely dared think about. * We could see that 
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with these children fully equipped for life’s duties, 
they would soon be leaders, and suppression and 
untouchability would be a thing of the past. They 
will take their place alongside of the rest of India’s 
millions and help bring India to the feet of our 
Christ.” 

The same report says:—“There are needs in this 
district as well as elsewhere. First there is Agra— 
that famous old city, the place to which the tourist 
turns his steps as soon as he touches India’s shores. 
Here it is that Miss Holman is planning a proper 
school building for the education of the children 
mentioned above. On January 4th, the Muttra 
District Building Committee met in Agra and went 
over the site and plans and have approved the 
building, and propose that as soon as Miss Holman 
returns from her much needed furlough, she 
proceed with the building. Quite a bit of the 
money is in hand, and we pray that she may find 
many more kind friends in the homeland who will 
help carry forward this important work of bringing 
these children into their heritage.” 

Our. Hindustani work at Agra began much later 
than the English. It was started by Rockwell 
Clancy in 1887. Other Missions, the Church of 
England, and the Baptist began their work there 
75 years earlier. Rockwell Clancy was greatly 
assisted by Mr. J. A. D’Souza of the Telegraph 
Department, who gave all his spare time to this 
and other Church work, without any pay. Work 
was opened in the villages near Agra, many of which 
are on the site of the old city. These people were 
easily reached, while the city residents were diffi¬ 
cult to approach. There were a number of bap¬ 
tisms in 1887 and 1888 among them, a man, his 
wife and child, a young Mohammedan who became 
Mr. Clancy’s Vernacular Teacher. Another Moham- 
jnedan lad and the Bhishti were baptized. Among 
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several enquirers there was a Pandit teacher in the 
Mission School and another in the Government 
school. The work which followed made rapid prog¬ 
ress among the Chamars and Sweepers. Regarding 
the former the district superintendent writes in 
one of his reports; “Throughout our district there 
are very large numbers of Chamars. We have 
already baptized a good many of them. If wo 
follow up this work carefully, I believe that we 
shall be able to baptize several thousands of those 
in a few years. Many of them are well off, and 
when thoroughly converted to God will be able to 
help a lot in supporting our work. Their children 
are well fed, and strong, and are anxious to learn. 
We have opened up some schools among them, and 
good work is being done.” 

Professor J. Devadasan of the Agra College not 
only served as an able Sunday School Superintend¬ 
ent for several years, but laboured in the interests 
of the congregation in general, visiting and praying 
with the people in their homes, and preaching help¬ 
ful sermons to the people. For a long time he was 
the right-hand man of Rev. Ram Sahae, the Pastor. 
He started the Prem Sahha especially for the Chris¬ 
tian servants in the employ of the Government and 
Military Officers, for whom it was impossible to 
attend any of the services during the day. This 
Prem Sahha was the means of great spiritual 
blessings to the servants and others. It also helped 
in bringing together Christians of all denomina¬ 
tions and in creating a brotherly feeling. 


Statistics, Agra Civil District 


Years 

1S92 

1006 

1923 

1930 

Workers 

31 

71 

41 

37 

(Jh. Community 5G4 

4,344 

3,080 

5,191 

Baptisms 

224 

614 

362 

271 

Property 

Bs. 27,000 

Bs. 27,000 

Rs. 31,370 

Rs. 41,500 
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Rev. Ram Sahae was Pastor of the Hindustani 
Chnrcli, Agra, for nineteen years. His years of 
appointment to the Pastorate are:—1904-1910; 
1914-1921; 1924—1927. During this time he did much 
good work. He was preacher-in-charge also of Agra 
circuit. He was very popular with the people who 
contributed gladly towards his support. Rev. C. H. 
Plomer was in charge of both the English and 
Hindustani work of Agra from the beginning of 
1911 to the end of 1919. He gave nine years of 
faithful and consecrated service to this city. 
.Brother Plomer joined the South India Con¬ 
ference in 1882, in the heroic days when all the 
missionaries in that conference were on the basis of 
Self-support. He gave up a good appointment 
and good prospects in Government service because 
he felt that the Lord had called him to be one of 
His ministers. He was given hard fields of service 
on a small salary which was not always paid, 
because Methodists were few and not rich in the 
goods of this world, but ho always went cheerfully 
to his appointments and accepted what the people 
gave him. 

Brother Plomer was a charter member of llie 
Northwest India Conference, in which he served 
fi’om January, 1893, till his death in August, 1920. 
He took only two furloughs in India during that 
period. In January, 1920, he was granted a year 
of rest. Ho and Mrs. Plomer took rooms in Naini 
Tal. His health was fairly good and they were 
looking forward to taking up work again at the 
next session. On Sunday, August 22nd, they attend¬ 
ed service in our Church in the afternoon. After 
service they walked up the hill to their home and 
sat down in the verandah to rest and read. A 
letter had come from their son in America and 
Mrs. Plomer was reading it aloud. She turned to 
speak to her husband and foimd him dead in the 
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chair. For thirty-eight years Bro. Plomer served 
as a missionary in India. His record is stainless. 
He was always a Christian gentleman and a brother 
beloved. We miss him. 

Rockwell Clancy was appointed to Agra-Mutlva 
circuit in 1887, and worked there till 1889. Again 
he was appointed to Muttra district including Agra 
for the years 1902-1908, 1911-1913, 1925-1926. 
Dr. Rockwell Clancy was born in Canada in 1857. 
He was sent to India as a missionary by the Board 
of Foreign Missions in 1884. His field of labour 
was in the following stations; Lucknow, Agra, 
Rangoon, Muttra, Allahabad, Delhi, and four great 
districts of this Conference. He was a great 
evangelist as well as a great financier. He loved 
the Indians and delighted to give them a chance 
in life. There are scores in mission service now 
who would have never attained to the responsible 
positions, but for Dr. Clancy’s interest in them. He 
was a great leader and builder of our work, a man 
of prayer, patient in his dealings with his subordi¬ 
nates, hard working, kind hearted, and a thorough 
gentleman. He was always ready to give a help¬ 
ing hand to the fallen. He gave about forty-two 
years of his life for Christ in India. He was ill for 
sometime at home, and passed over to the Better 
Land oh February 9th, 1929. 

Our Hindustani work in Agra, Muttra, or other 
places in India, may be divided into distinctive 
periods. 

First the days of beginning the work, acquiring 
property, laying the foundations, and carrying the 
work on as long as the sinews of war were provided 
from the Home Base. This period may be said to 
have extended' from 1875 till 1925 and may be 
characterized as the period of “Entrenchment”. 
This period of Entrenchment, which may be roughly 
calculated to have extended fifty years in these 

J33—51 
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provinces, was followed by another beginning in 
1925, and which it is proper to call the period of 
‘ ‘ Retrenchment. ’ ’ This year brought heavy ‘ ‘ cuts ’ ’ 
in mission appropriations. A cut of 42 per cent 
was announced in the Agra district. 

In this period we are selling our property, dis¬ 
missing workers, abandoning places occupied 
before and retreating before the Enemy. A further 
reduction is feared next fall. In some of the dis¬ 
tricts the work has been closed down altogether, 
and the workers, having long terms of service to 
their credit, turned off with their families, who do 
not know what to do in these days of unemployment. 
Certainly, “To every thing there is a season, and 

a time to every purpose under the heaven.a 

time to break down and a time to build up.” 
Though we do not understand this, yet whether it 
bo Entrenchment or Retrenchment, we are confident 
that “God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 

List of Missionaries and Indian Ministers whose 
field of labour was Agra either as a district, or as 
a Circuit in connection with Muttra district, with 
the years of their appointments. 

Christoper W. Christian. Agra, 1876 
Peachy T. Wilson .. „ 1883-1887. 

Rockwell Clancy .. Agra-Muttra circuit, 18S7, 

1888, 1889. 

Frederick H. Northrop. Agra, 1890-1891. 

Jefferson E. Scott .. Agra District, Presiding Elder, 
Mrs. Scott P. 0. Muttra, 1892- 

1900. 

Mathew Tindale .. A gra English and Hindustani 
Mrs. Tindale Work, 1892-1894. 

Mias Seymour .. Agra Medical Home for Girls 

and Citv Work, 1891- 
1900. 

Miss Harvey .. Agra Medical Home, 1901. 

Mrs, P. T. Wilson • ■ Agra Medical Home and City 

Work, 1902-1905, 
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Mahbub Khan 


David C. Monroe 
Mrs. Monroe 

John Little 

Miss Phoebe Rowe 

Elias Massey 

J. B. Thomas 
Mrs. Thomas 

W. H. Daniels 
Miss Sullivan 
Rockwell Clancy 


Ram Sahae 


F. B. Fisher 
Mrs. Fisher 


Miss C. T. ITolman 
Miss S. C. Holman 


Mott Keislar 
Mrs. Keislar 

G. W. Guthrie 
Mrs. Guthrie 


.. Agra Pastor, Hindustani Church 
and P. C. Agra circuit, 
1892-1898. 

.. Agra English and Hindustani 
Work, 1895-1898. 

.. Pastor, Hindustani Church, 
1896. 

.. Agra General Evangelist, Agra 
District, 1896-1898. 

Agra Pastor, Hindustani 
Church, 1897-1903. 

,, English and Hindustani 
Work, 1899-1900. Pre¬ 
siding Elder, Agra. 

.. ,, Evangelist, 1899-1900. 

„ General Evangelist, 1900. 

Presiding Elder, Muttra Dis¬ 
trict. (Agra again be¬ 
came a circuit of Muttra 
District) P. O. Muttra, 
1902-1908. (1909 and 

1910, on emergency leave 
to U.S.A. Dennis Clancy 
acting) 1911, 1912, 1913. 

.. Agra Pastor, Hindustani 
Church and P.C. 1904- 
1910, 1914-1921, 1924- 
1927. 

.. Agra English and Village work, 
City and Village work, 
also English work, 1905- 
1906. 

.. Agra Superintendent, Medical 
Home, 1906. City Work, 
1907-1909. 

Agra Superintendent Medical 
Home, 1907. 

.. Agra English and Hindustani 
Work, and Pastor’s assis¬ 
tant, 1907, 1909. 

., „ English and Hindustani 

Work, 1908. 
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F. C. Aldrich 
Mrs. Aldrich 
C. II. Plomer 
Mrs. Plomer 


Mott Keislar 
Mrs. Keislar 


S. W. Clemes 
Mrs. Clemes 


Robert Gardner 
Mrs. Gardner 


E. E. Tuck 
Mrs. Tuck 

Isaac Mann 

Miss S. C. Holman 


Rockwell Clancy 
Mrs. Clancy 


R. E. Crane 
Mrs. Crane 


Agra, English and Hindustani 
Work, 1910. 

„ English and Hindustani 
work. English and vil¬ 
lage work, 1911-1919. On 
leave from 1920, died 
at Naini Tal, August 22, 
1920. 

District Superintendent, Mut¬ 
tra District, P. 0. 
Muttra. Agra, as a 

circuit of Muttra dis¬ 
trict, District work, 

1914-1919. 

District Superintendent, Mut¬ 
tra District, P. 0. 
Muttra. District work, 
1920-1922. 

Agra District Superintendent. 
Agra District, P. 0. 

Agra. District work, 

1923. 

District Superintendent, Mut¬ 
tra District including 
Agra, 1924, P.O. Muttra. 

Agra Pastor, Hindustani 
Church and P.C. 1922. 

„ Central Day School and 
Evangelist Work, Agra, 
1924-1928, 1931. (1929, 
1930 on furlough). 

District Superintendent, Mut¬ 
tra District including 
Agra P. 0. District 
Work, Muttra. 1925, 
1926. 

District Superintendent, Mut¬ 
tra District including 
Agra, P. 0. Muttra Dis¬ 
trict Work, 1927, 1928. 

Died September 4th, 
1928 after an operation 
in Calcutta. 
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C. C. Herrmann 

.. Acting District Superintendent, 
1928 till Conference. 

Miss 6. Boddy 

,. Agra District Evangelist, P.O. 

Agra, 1927, 1928, Hol¬ 
man Central Institute, 
1929, 1930. 

Miss C. T. Holman 

„ 1931. 

B. S. Sydney 

.. „ Pastor, Hindustani Church 

and P.C. 1928-1930. 

II. C. Scholberg 

.. District Superintendent, Mut¬ 

Mrs. Scholberg 

tra District including 
Agra. District Work, 
P.O. Muttra, 1929, 1930, 
1931. . . 

J. W. Alexander 

.. Agra, Assistant District Super- 
, intendent, Muttra Dis¬ 
trict including Agra, 
P.O. Agra, 1931. . . . 




CHAPTER XXVI 

MEERUT 

By Miss A. E. Lawson 

Meerut is noted in history as being the place 
wjiere the great Indian Mutiny began. It is a large 
military station, and the old English Church, where 
the unsuspecting congregation were worshipping 
when the first shots of the mutineers’ guns were 
heard, still stands. 

The district of which the city of Meerut is the 
centre, as outlined originally within the bounds of 
the Northwest India conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, comprises three government dis¬ 
tricts, with a population of about 3,500,000, within 
an area of 60 by 120 miles. It lies between the 
river Ganges on the East and the Jumna on the 
West, and is one of the most fertile districts in 
India. 

English work was opened in the city of Meerut in 
1875 by the Rev. Dennis Osborne, but owing to 
peculiar circumstances was discontinued for a 
time. In 1891, the work was resumed and the 
Rev. E. S. Busby was appointed pastor and he 
cared for the work for two years. Then the 
Rev. P. M. Buck with his faithful wife began their 
wonderful term of service there, which continued 
for 21 years, with the exception of furloughs. 
Dr. and Mrs. Buck’s work in this district is oue of 
the outstanding things of Indian Methodism. While 
developing the Indian work, they cared effectively 
for ten years for the English work, and had the 
;joy of seeing hundreds converted and built up in 
the Christian life, chiefly among the soldiers of the 
garrison. Then a Wesleyan Chaplain was sent to 
Meerut and the English work with the little church, 
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was made over to him. This left Dr. and Mrs. Buck 
free to give their full time to the needs of the Indian 
work which was rapidly extending under the 
impetus of the great mass movement. This move¬ 
ment had begun some time before, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Zahur-ul-Haqq, then district 
superintendent of a large district centering at 
Amroha. His grandsons are now cultivating the 
spiritual field which he helped to open. 

In 1906, there was a special movement among the 
Jatiya Chamars, or shoe-makers, especially in the 
vicinity of Ghaziabad, and about seventy were bap¬ 
tized. The leader in this movement was an Indian 
minister, the Rev. George Gordon, under whose 
ministry many workers from among this class have 
been developed. By 1909 over one thousand had 
become Christians from among the shoe-makers. 
'The fields were white for the harvest but the 
labourers were few. 

Summer schools were held to develop better 
workers. A District Prayer Union was established 
which was a great means of cementing the workers 
in bonds of fellowship, unity and strength. Daily 
prayer for fitness for service, for the conversion 
and salvation of nominal Christians, and inquirers 
for the spiritual development of the people, for the 
extension of the work among other castes, and for 
more labourers for the ingathering of the whitened 
harvests were themes which were bound to bring 
results. Calls for baptism and instruction came 
from every direction. 

Into this great harvest field about this time, 
came Melva A. Livermore. With courage and zeal 
and ability of a high order, she threw herself heart 
and soul into the work of evangelizing these new 
converts and laying broad and deep foundations 
for a permanent work and for the establishing of 
the Church on sure foundations. In season and out 
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of season, in and out of the villages of this great 
district, she has spent and been spent for nearly 
a quarter of a century, building her life into the 
new Indian church that is being established. She 
is our premier Evangelist whose counsels and help 
extend far beyond the confines of the Meerut 
district. 

Many Indian pastors and other workers, whose 
names cannot be mentioned in this brief account, 
have helped in the development of this field. Suffice 
it to mention one, whom all delight to honour. 
Rev. Fazl Masih, who was ordained Elder at the 
first session of the Northwest India conference, still 
continues in faithful and fruitful service. 

Another name, well known as a hymn writer of 
no mean ability is that of the Rev. Chimman Lai, 
who deserves more than a passing notice. He was 
born of poor and lowly parents who considered 
learning to read an evil, and unnecessary. But a 
European official, connected with the educational 
department, encouraged him and opened the way 
for him. He was teaching school at the time of his 
baptism, and was the first convert from the Sweep¬ 
er caste from which multitudes have since accepted 
the Gospel. On hearing of his conversion, the boys 
were removed from his school and there was great 
excitement among his caste people. Ho did Christ¬ 
ian work without compensation for a time and was 
afterward a colporteur. In 1872, when the Theo¬ 
logical School was opened in Bareilly, he became a 
member of the first class. He joined the North¬ 
west India conference at its first session, and from 
that time laboured chiefly in Meerut City until the 
call came for higher service. He was very influen¬ 
tial in bringing others into Christian service and in 
inculcating the spirit of giving. His “De do bhai, 
Chanda” and many other bhajans and gazals will 
be sung by coming generations. 
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About the time that Dr. and Mrs. Buck came to 
Meerut, a beautiful piece of property was given to 
the Mission by Mr. and Mrs. Pleated of Denver, 
Colorado, through the Topeka Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the in¬ 
fluence of Bishop J. M. Thoburn. The original 
thatched bungalow which was on the place at the 
time of purchase was burned a few years ago dur¬ 
ing a conference session, but there are now three 
commodious residences for the missionaries, a boys’ 
school and a staff of workers and teachers. Yet 
there is ample room for further developments. The 
gift was made by Mr. and Mrs. Plested in memory 
of a dear son who had been taken from them in 
childhood. What they could not do for their own 
son, they are doing in the lives of scores of boys 
and girls as the years go by. The property is one 
of the most beautiful in the Mission. 

The Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ School 
which was begun in 1893 by Mrs. Buck, has develop¬ 
ed into a fine Middle School and also has the 7tli 
and 8th Standards and a Normal Department for 
Teacher Training. The enrollment at present is 
225. 

Tn 1895, the writer was appointed Principal 
of the Girls ’ School, being the first W. F. M. S. 
missionary to be appointed to Meerut. During her 
administration the W. F. M. S. home was built and 
also two dormitories and other necessary buildings, 
to care for the growing number of girls who flocked 
in. 

Miss Melva A. Livermore came in 1898 and 
became Principal in 1900, and during her term the 
school was advanced to a Middle School and the 
first class was sent up for the Government exami¬ 
nation. Other buildings were put up to meet the 
expanding needs of the school. 
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Miss C. C. Nelson came next and during two 
terms of service brought the school up to high 
school recognition. In 1921, because of certain 
changes in the attitude of the educational depart¬ 
ment of the Government, in regard to High School, 
it was decided to introduce Normal Training into 
the school instead of the higher classes. This 
change has proved a practical help to the work 
throughout the conference, and year by year a class 
of young women has been graduated from the 
Normal Training School, and all have found places 
of usefulness awaiting them. Miss L. G. Boben- 
house, who was principal, and her helpers brought 
the school to a splendid state of efficiency and 
enlarged the school-house to meet the needs of the 
Normal School and staff. 

Besides those mentioned above, many others have 
wrought for a longer or shorter period and have 
aided greatly in developing and caring for the 
school. Mention should be made of Miss Annie 
Winslow, Miss Eva Harris, Miss Alice Poieager, 
Miss Winnie Gabrielson, Miss Lydia Christensen, 
Miss Anna Blackstock, Miss Margaret Dease, 
Miss E. L. Nelson, Miss Ethel Whiting, Miss Nellie 
Lawson, Miss Emma Warner, Miss Marie Cline, 
Miss Catherine Justin, Miss Isabel McKnight, 
Miss Forsythe and the present efficient Principal, 
Miss Gertrude Richards and her colleagues, 
Miss Carolyn Schaefer and Miss Letah Doyle. 

Simultaneously, the Boys’ School has had a con¬ 
tinuous development. For several years it was 
under the care of Dr. and Mrs. Buck; then in 1897, 
Rev. J. T. Lawson came to the work which was 
greatly increased because of the distressing famine 
which occurred at this time. About forty boys and 
girls were taken into the schools at this time, 
numbers of whom are at the present time valued 
workers in this and other districts. 
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Next came the Rev. T. S. Donohugh through 
whose efforts the splendid school-house and church 
was built, also the missionary’s house in which the 
present district superintendent lives. 

On the retirement from the Meerut district of 
Dr. and Mrs. Buck in 1914, the Rev. Benson Baker 
was appointed in charge and carried the work dur¬ 
ing the next four years. From 1918 to 1922 
Dr. F. 0. Aldrich administered the work of this 
great district; and from 1923 to 1927 Dr. Baker 
again had charge. 

Others have helped for longer or shorter periods, 
generally shorter because of imperative needs else¬ 
where. These are the Rev. L. B. Jones, Mr. Noon, 
Rev. S. W. Clemes, Rev. E. E. Tuck, Rev. F. E. 
Henninger and the Rev. R. T. Templin, all of 
whom were transferred before their term was 
ended, to meet more difficult and needy situations. 
Rev. William D. Beal and his talented wife also 
began a promising life of service here, but after a 
few months he was stricken with diphtheria and lies 
buried here in the Meerut cemetery. His wife and 
beautiful young family, soon after, returned to 
America. 

A sketch of the work of the Meerut district would 
be incomplete without reference to the great ad¬ 
vance which has been made in recent years in 
regard to village schools. The people are becoming 
more and more desirous of having their children 
learn to read, and this work has been greatly ad¬ 
vanced under the capable leadership of Miss Emma 
E. Donohugh. The central school at Ghaziabad 
has stood as a splendid model for other schools, 
built up on the simple lines suited to village life. 

But the most recent development of the Meerut 
district is the “Ingraham Institute” at Ghaziabad. 
This is a Community High School established by 
the splendid generosity of Mrs. Ingraham of 
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America, for all the boys of the conference above 
the fourth standard. The ideal is to co-ordinate and 
so relate the education of the boys to the needs of 
actual life as that they may go out to live lives of 
real and sympathetic service. This promising 
work has been entrusted to the Rev. J. 0. and 
Mrs. Paco, both well equipped by ability and train¬ 
ing for this new undertaking. It is full of promise, 
but its history is in the future. 

A Training School for preachers and evangelists 
of the more humble grade'of workers has also been 
opened at Ghaziabad to which selected men and 
their wives are sent from the two North India Con¬ 
ferences. This is under the supervision of the 
Rev. Wm. Dye who is also district superintendent 
of the newly made Ghaziabad district, recently set 
off from parts of the Meerut and Bulandshahr dis¬ 
tricts. Rev. F. W. Henninger is in charge of the 
original Meerut district and Mrs. Henninger assists 
in the Boys’ School. 

Miss Richards and Miss Bothwell are at present 
in the Girls’ School and Miss Forsythe has the 
evangelistic work of the district, Miss Greene hav¬ 
ing similar work in the Ghaziabad district. 

Repeated cuts in the finances and the prevailing 
world depression call for heroic courage and faith 
on the part of all who are giving their lives for the 
advancement of the Kingdom. 
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